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FRIENDS IN COUNCIL ABROAD. 
I. 


Scenz. The Garden of Dessin’s Hotel at Calais. Enter Etiesmerr, 
Dunsrorp, Mitverton, Mr. Mipuvrst (a fut, melancholy-looking 


gentleman, with a sickly, pleasant smile}, a bulldog, a boy, and two 
young ladies. 





MR. MIDHURST. 

As if life were not miserable enough—what with smoking chimneys, 
screaming children, wrangling and jangling marriages, tiresome friendships, 
oppressive relationships,—nothing being what it seems to be, nothing made 
to suit, but everything to sell—bad workmanship throughout, from a house in 
Belgravia to a penny roll,—the Court of Chancery here, and a prospect, 
alas! for many of us of a worse place hereafter;—as if, I say, life were not 
miserable enough without this nuisance and burden of passports. I have 
waited for a long time, watching dynasty rise upon dynasty, hailing 
revolution after revolution, only in the hopes of getting rid of this transcen- 
dent absurdity. And here it is as strong as ever. The government that 
does do away with it will have one sincere supporter ——. 


ELLESMERE. 
More than many governments can boast of, my dear sir; but pray don’t 
let me interrupt you. 
MIDHURST. 
One sincere supporter for life in me, sir. 


MILVERTON. 

These minor nuisances, Mr. Midhurst, at least have the advantage of 
making you forget some of the major ones in your catalogue, which you 
have left at home. 

MIDHURST. 
I don’t know that, sir: the capacity for human suffering is very elastic. 
MILVERTON. 

Surely your experience of the world, Mr. Midhurst, must have shown 
you that the moment people have met together in any number—say even 
twenty—they begin to think how they shall annoy each other by all manner 
of trifling valve and regulations. 

ELLESMERE. 

Aye, and what is worse, there is the unwritten law, by which human 
beings, especially in a country with free institutions, contrive to vex one 
another more even than by all the statutes, laws, and ordinances that ever 
were penned. You are always complaining of lawyers oppressing you ; 
ee ’ is dull and respectable men who are the unconscious bullies of 
the world. 









MILVERTON. 

It is as some safeguard against this most oppressive and pervading 
tyranny of the unwritten law that I have ever thought eccentric persons 
a great blessing to mankind. But for them, we should all be crushed down 
into a semi-fluid state of utter respectability, entire conformity, and super- 
abundant folly. They are the centrifugal forces in life—they are the salt of 
the earth. Better to have them, even when they border upon madness, 
than not to have them at all. 

_ Observe in such a trifling thing as dress how hard it is to gain the least 

improvement. The Broad-grin Interest—aided by little boys,—the Respec- 

table Interest, the Sublime Canting Interest, is always against the improver. 
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Columbus has to be giggled at by inane cosmographers, and to endure 
that for years. Shall not the man who proposes a rational hat have his 
troubles also to endure, or the woman who endeavours, in a sloppy country, 
to abridge a stupid petticoat, have her sorrows ? 


ELLESMERE. 
Especially to be pelted by small Conservatives. 


MILVERTON. 

The love of foolish comment on one side, and the fear of it on the other, 
stifle many of the wisest improvements. A great humorist, a friend of mine, 
who lives in all kinds of society, from the highest to the lowest, came 
home from abroad with a resplendent beard. Being a courageous man he 
resolved to face the world with it; but his main reason for maintaining this 
interesting appendage was, as he said, to ascertain how many of his acquaint- 
ance were gentlemen; that is, how many of them would make no remark about 
his change of appearance. He says he expected to find nine; but all 
human expectations go far beyond the mark. He only found six,—the 
Duke of S——, Mr. B the great banker and capitalist, a driver of 
an omnibus, an accomplished writer of comedies, a confirmed lunatic— 
who, however, had once been a remarkable gentleman,—and myself. I 
was very proud, as you may imagine, at ae myself in such good 
company. Everybody else, he said, made some silly or impertinent jest. 

ELLESMERE. 

I have long seen that Milverton considers himself one of the few gentle- 
rs left ; and that the rest of us form one wide, waste, howling wilderness 
of snobs. 


MILVERTON. 
You may sneer, Ellesmere, but, if asking the fewest possible questions, 
making the fewest impertinent comments, and being always on the watch, 
lest my intimacy with any one should suppress my courtesy towards 


him, constitute any part of a gentleman, I lay claim to that part. One 
must speak = for one’s self sometimes. Now your treatise on Contingent 
Remainders (Ellesmere, gentlemen, is one of those judicious men who have 
always some great book on hand, which never appears)—have I ever asked 
you a question about it? As you are silent on the subject, I suppose you 
to be worried by some Contingent Remainder which will not fall into the 
right track ; and I avoid asking any question which might be disagreeable. 


ELLESMERE. 
You do not care about the matter: you will never look at the book 
when it does come—which will be shortly, perhaps in seven years. 


MILVERTON. 

Yes, I shall. I shall look at the preface, and see whether anything 
occurs to me to suggest for a second edition. Great lawyers sometimes fail to 
write good English. Then I shall endeavour to ascertain what a Contingent 
Remainder is—whether it is animal, mineral, or vegetable; and then I 
shall put the book down—proud of it, and prouder still of you. 


DUNSFORD. 
The Duke of Wellington —— 
ELLESMERE. 
Now we are going to have one of Dunsford’s tremendous jumps in 
conversation. 
DUNSFORD. 


The Duke of Wellington told Colonel Gurwood, who in a day or two 
afterwards told a gentleman, whose son, one of my pupils, told me (I like 
good vouchers for a story), that over-familiarity had been the cause of 
more friendships being broken off than anything else. And without any 
great duke to back me up, I say that friends cannot be too courteous to 
one another, and that courtesy never hindered love. 


MIDHURST, aside. 
There is not much of that to hinder. 
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ELLESMERE. 
Then how do you account for your conduct tome? When I venture 
amongst you learned and philosophic men, I am kicked about like a foot- 


ball. I suppose you have some fine name for that process, which quite 
takes it out of the nature of discourtesy. 


MILVERTON. 

My dear Sir John (we will always give him his title for the future), one 
measures the stroke by the rebound. You are an attackative animal. 
If we did not reply sharply to you, you would imagine that your attacks 
had been feeble. We, therefore, reply to you somewhat sharply some- 
times, in order to persuade you that your attacks have not been feeble. 
We do it in a spirit of the highest courtesy. 


ELLESMERE. 
And the deepest satire. Thank you all for your great consideration. 
I suppose Miss Mildred is aud by the same charitable motives. I 
knew that in this sublime company fine words would never be wanting, 
whatever else might be. 
MILVERTON. 
Ah, I assure you I am quite in earnest. I do not know of any things 
that are more abused in this world than intimacy, friendship, relationship, 
companionship. I have written, I trust, my last essay, but if 


ELLESMERE. 

Thank goodness. Let the world say grace over that announcement. 
Your essays were a little better than sermons—they were shorter. As, 
however, frail human natare always sees great merit in suffering, it reads 
serious books, and, of course, looks out for the least dull amongst them. 
But they were dull, my dear fellow. 


MILVERTON. 

Well, my great objection to them is not their dulness, though I admit 
that,—but that such writing tends to place the writer in a dignified and 
seemingly virtuous position, which, in my case, certainly, the writer had no 
business whatever to occupy. 

DUNSFORD. 

I do not admit that. 


‘ He best shall paint them who has felt them most.’ 


Who so fit to write about errors, passions, follies, as the man who has felt 
them, suffered from them, transacted them? Perhaps the reason that men 
of my cloth write so ill, as you wits say we do, is that, in the main, they 
are such good men. 
ELLESMERE. 

Well, this surpasses anything I have ever heard in audacity. The 
quiet way in which Dunsford has brought round this conversation to a sort 
of beatification of the clergy is something stupendous. 


MILVERTON. 
There is a great deal of truth in what he says though. 


MILDRED. 
But if I may interrupt, and suggest that any of you wise, logical 
men-creatures ever wander from the subject, may I ask upon what subject 
we might have had one more ‘last essay ’ ? 


MILVERTON, 

Upon teazing, my dear. 

ELLESMERE. 

Pray give us the heads of it, Milverton; especially if so doing will pre- 
vent the thing itself being written. But I always distrust you didactic 
writers. Virtuous or vicious, modest or presuming, you are always 
breaking into didaction. Confine yourself therefore to heads, and when 
you come to ‘Seventeenthly,’ and ‘ To conclude,’ do conclude, instead of be- 


ginning again with apparently renewed energy, and thus driving your 
hearers to despair. 
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MILVERTON. 

Well, I should show how teazing pervaded all societies,—boys’ schools, 
girls’ schools, private families, the men in factories—-in workshops—on 
cab-stands—in Boards—in Parliaments. I should endeavour to show the 
base cowardliness of it, the immense unkindness; how, veil it as you 
please, it is the many against one. 


ELLESMERE. 
Just my case; just what I suffer in this worshipful company. 


MILVERTON, 

No, you are more than equal to us all,—you oppress us all. The prac- 
tised power of your tongue makes you into a mob against us. But, to 
resume. I should even try to show oo this habit of teazing sometimes 
entered into our conduct with animals. I should then turn about and 
make some palliation for it, and endeavour to prove, what I firmly 
believe, that it results from dulness—that, to speak mathematically, it is 
a function of dulness,—and that according as a community is in itself gay 
and joyful (and truly good men are full of joy), and as a community has 
the rational means of amusement, so does teazing diminish. Were there, 
indeed, more good music in the world, there would be much less ill-natured 
personal comment, much less teazing. 


DUNSFORD. 
Please write all this out for me, Milverton, some day. 


ELLESMERE. 
I like the part about animals. As the King of Portugal said when 
our great animal painter was introduced to him,—‘I am so glad to know 
ou, sir; I am so fond of beasts.’ By the way, good painters give us 
asting lessons in humanity, and do not write essays. 


MILVERTON. 

Ellesmere is not fond, himself, of teazing, that is one comfort. But 
what you say of animals, Ellesmere, reminds me of something I was going 
to ask you. You know how quickly and easily you lawyers make money, 
when you have once got to the top of the tree: now, will you give the next 
hundred guineas you earn to the Society which there is for protectin 
animals? I will add five to it; and if you knew the difficulty with whick 
we poor devils of authors get money, and the love which we have for 
spending it recklessly, you would not think I am asking you to give dis- 
proportionably much. 

ELLESMERE. 

Consider, my dear fellow, the good we do, and the evil that for the 
most part you do. But I will give the money. That certainly is a most 
creditable Society. 

MILDRED. 

I am quite out of my province, I know, in making any remarks to 
such a learned and wise company ; but is it not funny, the way in which 
we began by talking about passports, and have come to a subscription 
to the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals ? 


MIDHURST. 

There is the closest connexion, Miss Vernon, between the subjects. 
A more cruel, ludicrous, unmeaning persecution than this of passports 
I cannot imagine. 

ELLESMERE. 

Taking the whole case fairly into consideration, I think we Britishers 
must annoy foreigners when they come to see us far more than they 7 
us when we come to see them—in a passive way, I mean. Thin 
what his first English Sunday must be to a lively Frenchman. However, 
our dulness has this advantage—it secures us against the occupation of our 
Some for more than six days. A foreign enemy would be so tired of u 
after the seventh, that he would retreat upon some pretext or other— 
‘ strategical,’ he would call it, but anti-Sabbatical it would be. 
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DUNSFORD. 

How can you jest, Ellesmere, upon such subjects? And, if I might 
say a word in answer to this gentleman [bowing to Mr. Mipuurst], 
I think, considering all the hardships and agonies that thousands 
of brave men are undergoing just at present, it is hardly the time to be 
dilating upon minor miseries. 

| After this speech of Dunsrorn’s there was an awkward pause for 
some moments. Most of the company looked at the dog, who 
looked at his master with a cross, enquiring look, and made a 
short growl, as if he were asking whether it was his duty to bite 
anybody. | 
MILVERTON. 

My dear Dunsford, of course we are all duly impressed with the 
horrors and sufferings in the Crimea; but after just coming through 
the Custom House, Englishmen must be allowed to grumble a little, or 
they would die; and my friend Mr. Midhurst is not a person who will 
expire from any suppression of his disgust with the human race in general, 
and with the gendarmerie in particular. Why, even the two young ladies 
here, Blanche and Mildred, became positively pugnacious over some bonnet- 
box which was being rudely treated. 

ELLESMERE. 

The fact is, we are all desperately cross, and we shall not be happy 
again until we have had some sound political conversation, and abused 
everybody connected with the conduct of everything connected with the 
war. Mr. Dunsford will perhaps allow us to do that. It will be consistent 
with all the first principles of virtue, and be as allowable as listening to an 
oratorio, Young ladies, will you take this seat? 


MILVERTON. 

Dunsford may allow you, Ellesmere, but I shall not. I am not sure 
that I do not agree with that eccentric individual, Horace Walker, who 
stoutly, with his back to the fire at our club, maintains the army to be, 
and to have been, the best-managed thing in England. 

DUNSFORD, 

Good heavens, Milverton ! 

ELLESMERE, 

Don’t swear, my reverend friend; he means to make an exception for 
the Church. The good discipline in that body is well known and thoroughly 
appreciated. If you, for instance, were to set up a nice little heresy in 
that pleasant parish of yours, Twaddleton-cum-Mud, it would only take 
your bishop five years and three thousand pounds to eject you; and if you 
entrust me with your defence, I think I could make the proceedings a 
little more costly than they have hitherto been in such cases, 

MIDHURST. 

I quite agree with Mr. Milverton; at least I mean to say, if it is no 
offence to this good gentleman [bowing to Dunsrorp], that one thing is 
not worse than another in this country—I mean in England. 

ELLESMERE. 

Pray don’t limit yourself, my dear sir. Do not be bound by mean 
considerations of space. Extend your noble sentiments to the whole 
human race. 

MILVERTON. 

IT assure youI am quite in earnest in what I have just said. I am 
astounded at the audacity with which civilians comment upon the short- 
comings of the military departmeats. 

ELLESMERE. 
This really wont do, Milverton, if you are in earnest. 


DUNSFORD. 
Oh pray hear him. He is going to prove to us how little the law needs 
reform. Why, there was a poor widow in my parish who was left two 
hundred pounds by her father ; five years were spent in litigation over a 
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trumpery point which a sensible man would have settled in five minutes ; her 
share dwindled down to thirty-eight pounds ten; the lawyer's bill is fifty- 
seven pounds fifteen shillings and fourpence ; and the poor woman, with- 
out waiting for my advice, has fled the country. 


ELLESMERE. 

How a parson always believes that the events in his parish explain all 
human life to him. 1 daresay that this point, which you say a sensible 
man could have settled in five minutes, was a very great difficulty, and 
that her case will form a precedent. 

MILDRED. 

I don’t think that circumstance, Mr. Ellesmere, will be a great com- 
fort to the poor woman. 

ELLESMERE. 


Thank you, Miss Mildred, for your assistance. I suppose you imagine 
that because you have a fine-sounding Anglo-Saxon name, we are all to 
go back to the barbarous simplicity of Anglo-Saxon times. 


MILVERTON. 

You may jest, Ellesmere, but any one such case as Dunsford has 
just related ought not to be possible. I think you will hesitate before 
you attack the administration of the army again. But in sober seriousness, 
my dear friends 

ELLESMERE. 

Now don’t preach. Address yourself to Fixer—that is the name of 
this pretty dog, is it not?—and perhaps to that gentleman [pointing to 
Mr. Mipuvrst]. 

MILVERTON. 

Well, I shall be quite content with my audience if it consist of Fixer 
only. Well, then, Fixer, you must know that these men and women, very 
superior creatures to you, come from a great town, where they live, or at 
least the poorer dogs amongst them, very much worse than you, in dirty 
kennels, drinking foul water, inhaling impure air, eating adulterated 
food, and yet paying large taxes. [Here the dog, thinking perhaps that his 
master was blaming him, set up a long melancholy howl.| This wont do, 
it teazes the poor animal, so I must address the bipeds, after all; and they 
see at once, without more talking on my part, whet I mean to say in this 
department of affairs. 

ELLESMERE. 

Oh yes, we all know that you can talk for hours upon sanitary 
matters, and that all you say is dreadfully and, if I may use the ex- 
pression, beastly true; but really that does not settle the question. 


MILVERTON. 

Let us turn to something else, then. A new locomotive power was 
invented some years ago ; the application of that power to the purposes of 
life was entrusted to civilians. ‘The lawyers had something to do with it, 
I believe. Now, Lask you, sir, upon your oath [dere Mitverton tucked an 
imaginary gown behind him, and addressed himself in a forensic style to 
EtesMEReE |], is there any one branch of human affairs in which human 
folly has been more conspicuous, continuous, and pervading than in the 
formation and in the working of English railways? 


MIDHURST. 

Millions spent in law,—crooked lines—break of gauge—clumsy carriages 
—the poor penned like cattle—shameful competition—stupid stations— 
immense expense—a starved staff—the public everywhere fleeced, injured, 
and bullied,—oh, it is a triumphant system! 

ELLESMERE. 

Really this gentleman seems quite happy. What would he do ina 

well-regulated world? Pray go on, sir. 


MIDHURST, smiling pleasantly, and bowing, 
No, sir, I leave the discussion in better hands. 
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MILVERTON. 

Ellesmere so soon becomes tired of any one subject, his impatience is 

so inordinate, that I must turn to other departments of civil life. Let us 

discuss the making of Acts of Parliament, in which grave matter, no 
doubt, sound sense and skilful organization are to be seen. 


ELLESMERE. 

Now don’t be so provoking, Milverton. Truth, which (not being an 
author or a clergyman), I am bound at once to acknowledge, compels me to 
confess that in this department of human affairs English civilians do not 
distinguish themselves. No doubt if military men were concerned it would 
be still worse. 

MILVERTON. 

Shall I proceed to consider another matter in which civilians are exclu- 
sively concerned—in which we forbid soldiers to meddle: namely, the 
election of members of Parliament? Here, no doubt, the British civilian 
shines; and after he has elected his members of Parliament, is generally so 
well pleased with them. 

MIDHURST. 

Their brevity of talk—their dispatch of business—the labour and the 
study which it is evident they give to great questions,—in short, their 
general manners, bearing, and appearance, not to speak of their faultless 
English, make them a credit to the men who send them there. 

And now, if I have any vote in this discussion, I beg to leave it in the 
hands of my friend Mr. Milverton, while I go and attend to the most 
important thing in life, the ordering of dinner. [2ait Mz. Mipuvrst.] 

ELLESMERE. 

I declare to goodness, Milverton, if you go about with that man and 

that dog, I shall not proceed further with you than Tournay. 
BLANCHE. 

Mr. Ellesmere is jealous of any one who says more disagreeable things 
than himself. 

ELLESMERE. 

Oh, oh, the soft and simpering Blanche imitating the stern, wise, and 
wicked Mildred. My fair friends! may your bonnets be crushed to atoms 
by dowaniers; may the fashions that you bring back to astonish your 
village be pronounced old fashions ; when your luggage is in the hold of the 
vessel, coming back, may salt-water trickle into a silk dress; may —— 

MILVERTON. 


‘ Why this is a sort of Ernulphus’s curse. It is too serious, my dear 
ellow. 


BOY. 
It would be such a lark, though! 


MILVERTON. 

There you see the nature of boys. But how we have wandered from 
our subject! You must own, Dunsford and Ellesmere, that I have indi- 
cated, if not made out, a train of argument which would show that we 
have not fewer complaints to make of the management of civil than of 
military affairs, and that it becomes us civilians to talk with great modesty 
of the errors, omissions, and oversights in military matters. Think of the 
government of London: behold its public buildings and its statues ; inhale 
the fresh breezes of the river; look at the water we have to drink, after 
it has stood a day or two; come with me some day, and behold the glad 
population of BethnalGreen. [ELLesmErE walked up and down, whistling, 
for a turn or two, and then said he must go and look at his room. 
Suddenly, however, turning upon his heel, he resumed the conversation. | 

ELLESMERE. 
I suppose, Milverton, we may number you as one of the Peace party. 
MILVERTON. 

Oh! yes, that you may. Iam an Englishman, and we are all of the 

Peace party. Of war, as war, none of us, that I know of, are especially 
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fond. But if you mean that I am one of those who do not intend to go 
thoroughly through with anything I have once undertaken, you do not 
know your man. I will tell you in few words what I think about this 
war,—for that is what you are endeavouring to find out. A more righteous 
war on our side, I believe was never undertaken. No war, I believe, was 
ever more reluctantly, more sadly, less revengefully, commenced. You 
jeer at me as a philosopher, by which you mean a man who is curious and 
careful about his opinions. Such men are apt to differ with the views of 
the majority of those about them; and this hability to differ is the surest 
source of suffering for them. In this case, however, I am, to my signal 
delight, in thorough accordance with the great masses of my fellow-coun- 
trymen. Iam completely a commonplace Englishman. I am convinced 
that we have acted most unselfishly in the whole affair. Brushing away 
all subtleties, I lay my finger upon that most iniquitous act, the occupation 
of the Principalities, and I say that upon the authors of that act lie the 
guilt and bloodshed of the war. You will hear nothing from me but what 
plain, unpretending Mr. Smith, or Mr. Jones, in the omnibus, would tell 
you. We (I mean Smith, Jones, and Milverton), would almost have gone 
down on our knees to avoid this war. I can say for myself that I lived 
in an agony of apprehension while the negotiations were pending, and 
mourned unutterably over the evils which I saw to be imminent. Once, 
however, embarked in such a contest, my only thought was, how most 
speedily and most forcibly our just ends might be accomplished. If you 
tell me we failed as statesmen, and as men of the world, in not bringin 

sufficient force, sufficiently early, to bear upon the enemy, I agree with 
you. Some of you now present may recollect how I deplored, on or near 
the day of his departure, the fetters which I saw were being fashioned for 
Sir Charles Napier by our foolish talk about discretion. Swiftness and 
sternness and resolute purpose may be of the essence of humanity. Not 
only stronger but earlier resolution was needed. Sir Hugh Rose's ready 
appreciation of the danger should not have been disavowed. There ought to 
be no such thing as ‘ drifting into war.’ And when you do apply your forces, 
they should not slide down a gently-inclined plane, but heel come forth as 
if they were impelled froma Lancaster gun. However, some of our errors 
in this respect sprang from our deep-seated reluctance to go to war at all. 

Tam very far from having the presumption to suppose that the few men 
amongst us, who from the first have declared that they did not see suffi- 
cient cause for the war, are to be scouted, and their opinions treated with 
contempt. I can only say that those opinions fail to have any weight with 
me. At the same time, I feel deeply anxious that we should, wherever and 
whenever we can, limit the question at issue, so that we do not weaken or 
obscure the basis on which alone peace can be made lasting. These matters 
are not for us private persons to decide. We have not the requisite data 
before us. They are questions that require the gravest, nicest, and most 
forbearing statesmanship. All that we private persons can do at present 
is to inculcate the spirit in which proposals for peace should be regarded. 

Then, if you talk to me aboutthe management of the war in minor matters, 
I will agree with you that it was bad, bitterly bad in many instances. 
But be careful whom you blame; throw your blame very wide. Let each 
one of us take his fair share. Remember how fond we all were of inju- 
dicious saving. Consider how difficult it has been for years and years to 
get the least question of official reform wisely considered ; and do not throw 
upon some few unfortunate men the condemnation which justly rests upon 
the whole constituencies of Great Britain,—aye, and upon the most intel- 
lectual men in the country, who must have their share of blame too. 

If there is any one thing in which I suppose we must confess ourselves 
to have been wanting, it is boldness,—especially as regards the operations 
of our fleets. Mark you, I should be very sorry to pronounce upon this 
subject without further evidence, but I conjecture that the accusation has 
some justice in it. My own temperament and nature are so given to 
boldness, not to say rashness, and my studies, which of late years have 
been entirely with the doings of the great men at the end of the fifteenth 
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century and the beginning of the sixteenth, may induce me to overrate 
boldness. A man who has passed a great part of the last year, as I have, 
in ans the despatches of Cortes, is not likely to be enamoured of timid 
counsels. 

But then this error, as I conceive it to be, this want of boldness, is quite 
as visible in civil as in military affairs. Carry toa statesman of the present 
day any good plan providing aremedy for some great abuse, for which he is 
bound to finda remedy. He will listen to you patiently, then take a sly 
glance over his shoulder at the clock (which glance, however, the deputation 
are meant to perceive). He will say something to this effect:—‘ You are 
quite right; the abuse is very great. Iam sure, I grieve over it. Your 
plan, too, is excellent. But there are many objections to it. I doubt 
whether we can be sure 0° its succeeding. I doubt whether, in the present 
state of public affairs, &c. &c., I doubt whether, in the present temper of 
the House of Commons, &c. &c. But, gentlemen’ (another glance at the 
clock, not so furtive), ‘if you would have the goodness to put your views 
in writing, they shall meet with all due consideration at the hands of Her 
Majesty’s Government.’ Bows are then interchanged. ‘ How do you do, 
Lord A ?” (this to the head of the deputation). ‘I hope Lady A—— 
is going on well. I am so glad to hear it’s a boy. Good morning, gentle- 
men.’ The deputation retires. 

The minister knows the thing ought to be done. But year after year 
his want of boldness, his anxiety to see his way, as he calls it, his desire to 
be safe, prevents the thing being undertaken. And so we have safe men 
every where,—safe admirals—safe bishops. 

et me pause fora moment. I have not quite worked out what I mean 
to say. It is the desire of being unimpeachable that deadens men’s 
energies, from the highest to the lowest. We hate to be commented upon 
by newspapers. Any man, however, who cared deeply about his work, 
would be beyond and above newspapers. Call back the great men of former 
ages,—David, Solomon, St. Paul, St. Augustin, St. Cyprian; the great 
ancients—Pericles, Xenophon, Themistocles, Scipio, Marius, Cesar, Han- 
nibal, Alexander, Narses; the great moderns—Charlemagne, Alfred, the 
Plantagenets, Sixtus the Fifth, ec Richelieu (I take the names just 
as they come into my head), Cortes, Henry the Fourth, Frederick of 
Prussia, Clive, Chatham, Cromwell; is not boldness the very breath of 
their life in such characters? Would not the newspapers, and the clubs, 
and society in general have had many unpleasant comments to make upon 
these men? And would they have been quelled by such comments, if her 
had the greatness in them which I believe they had ? 








ELLESMERE. 

You have banged us about with such a lot of great names, that I hardly 
know where Iam. One thing I am certain of, that some of your great 
characters would, occasionally, have figured in the police reports as well as 
in the leading articles. But all of them, in one way or other, would have 
afforded plenty of occasion for comments. Not less than seven of the most 
scurrilous amongst religious papers would have lived upon the doings of 
Pericles. 

MILVERTON. 

But he would have gone on doing. I tell you that I see this doating 
upon assured success, this love of unimpeachability, even in our charities. 

ey too must be perfectly prudent, they too must be exactly wise, they 
too must succeed. How different to the noble words, ‘Cast thy bread 
upon the waters for thou shalt find it after many days.’ 

_ Ihave made a long tirade, but it may all i expressed in few words. 
We are afraid of doing something, for fear it might be wrong, for fear it 
might be blamed, not seeing what evil there may be in doing nothing. 

But what I have just said does not apply to the management of the 
present war particularly, but to the conduct of all of us, to the present 
generation, to the present century. It results, too, from many good 
things: from a strong desire to have a fair character; from a great wish to 
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do nothing wrong; from an anxiety to go through life blamelessly. Of 
course we cannot always act with vigour when we are weighing nice re- 
sponsibilities. 

Finally (for I see I am making a long speech), though I must admit we 
have plenty of cause for self-condemnation, we have, I think, at the same 
time, every reason to be hopeful for this country. The good and sound 
spirit which has been shown throughout all classes, the anxiety to do right 
which has been manifested, the calm, I might almost say, the cruel way in 
which we have exposed and analysed our own faults and shortcomings, the 
ersonal bravery which the British have shown, the absence of all ma- 
gnant feeling towards our enemy, the heartiness of our feeling towards 
our brave allies, are all to me sources of the highest confidence. 

Those who pretend to see, and who certainly wish to see, symptoms of de- 
cadence in this great people, may fancy that they perceive such things. For 
my own part, I never felt more happy and more proud to be an English- 
man than I have in the years eighteen leashed and fifty-four and eighteen 
hundred and fifty-five. [Here E,ttesmere began to dance what I call his 
war-dance, which consists in ‘ pirouetting,’ I believe they call it, but which 
chiefly seems to be executed by one leg, and is to my mind more like a succes- 
sion of averted tumbles than dancing. | 


ELLESMERE. 

Hurrah! hurrah! a great event! Let the town-crier perform a fantasia 
on the bell, and call all good people to witness that here is a philosopher 
who for once in his life, and on one subject, does not pretend to be wiser 
than commonplace people. I am delighted, my dear Milverton, to find 
you so rational. It is far beyond my hopes and expectations. [Here 
EtesmereE began to dance again, and the girls to laugh immoderately.] 

DUNSFORD. 

For goodness’ sake, Ellesmere, behave yourself. Here are some of our 
excellent allies coming to the windows. [ELLEsMERE suddenly subsided 
into propriety of demeanour. | 


ELLESMERE. 

Yes, yes! I must behave myself. We must do everything here to 
make ourselves agreeable, and not ridiculous. Henceforward you shall see 
in me the grave deportment of a man who has once been Her Majesty's 
Solicitor-General. Now this alliance, which has made us find out that 
Englishmen and Frenchmen need not be hereditary enemies, is an in- 
describable benefit,—is equal, in my opinion, to the discovery of Australia. 
Oh! I will be so decorous all the time that we are in France. They 
shall see what a solid fellow (solid is a favourite word of theirs) an 
English lawyer can be. [Here ELLESMERE walked away to his rooms with 
a dignity and gravity which well became his handsome presence. Once he 
turned round to wink at us; but his march was for the most part very 
stately. And so the conversation ended. | 


IT. 


Scene. Spa. A wood inthe environs. The same persons present. 


MILVERTON. 

* How shall we find a man? how shall we findaman?’ Its very well 
for you to ask me this question, and I own that I have great difficulty in 
answering it. Indeed, I feel inclined to say very rude things to you all, 
and to tell you that if you do not know him when you see him, you are 
great fools. 

ELLESMERE. 

Complimentary ! 

MIDHURST. 

But true. 

DUNSFORD. 

Well, Milverton, I must confess I cannot so readily make up my mind 
about men and their qualifications. 
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MILVERTON. 

Schoolboys can. Here, boy, boy! confound that fellow, he is teachin 
Fixer to hunt after game and vermin, which I dislike very much, for 
want him to be good company with men. 


MIDHURST, in an under tone. 
Not so much difference between the various species of animals. 


MILVERTON. 

Well, boy, what I have called you back for is, to ask you something 
about your school which Mr. Ellesmere wants to know. ho is the best 
fighter P 

BOY. 

Jem Simmonds. 

MILVERTON. 

Who is the cleverest fellow ? 

BOY. 

Arthur Stokes. 

MILVERTON. 

In books, or in other things ? 

BOY. 

Oh no, not in books. Jenkinson is the cleyerest fellow in that,—a 
regular Sap. Mr. Allen says he'll be a second first—no, no, I mean a 
double first,—it is something great at college; but you know all about it. 


MILVERTON. 

You may go; but leave the rats and mice in peace, if you can, for the 
next half hour. I know it is a great sacrifice for the boy-nature to make, 
but you must make it. [Boy runs off.] 


MILVERTON. 
Do any of you doubt the merits of Jem Simmonds, Arthur Stokes, or 
Jenkinson? Observe, by the way, a nicety,—the first and second boys 


have their Christian names given to them. They are the heroes. 


ELLESMERE. 
Or the blackguards. 
MILVERTON. 
Boys look straight at the facts before them. Men, especially the men 
of our own time and nation, have a side way of looking at things. There is 
almost always some great element of perturbation in their reckonings. 


ELLESMERE. 
Descend from Astronomy, oh philosophic man, and be pleased to 
enlighten your disciples in the common language of mankind. 


MILVERTON. 

You shall have it as bluntly as you please. You choose a member of 
Parliament because he is a rich man, or a plausible man, or because he is 
somebody’s nephew, or because, you being a Particular Baptist, he is a 
Particular Baptist. What right have you to expect him to be a sagacious 
man of business? Again, you vote for a railway director. Have you 
thought about the man’s merits? have you even looked at him? No, but 
you are a joint trustee with his solicitor’s cousin, and you can’t refuse your 
joint trustee’s request. Do you deserve to be run over ina tunnel, or not ? 
The highest thing you have a right to is a delegate, not a representative ; 
you did not look out for a man, and of course you have not found one. 


DUNSFORD. 

This is all very cutting and satirical, Milverton, but I think it lacks 
your usual love of fairness, and I do not think you estimate the difficulty 
of discerning the right man. Now, take official life, of which you have 
some cognizance. Is it found so easy to ascertain who is the right man to 
fill an important office? Do you approve, may I ask, of examinations 
for that purpose P 

ELLESMERE. 
First let me ask a question; for Milverton will talk so much abcut 
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these examinations, if he once begins about them. All official men are now 
boring one about the subject. I hope, Milverton, you don’t give in to the 
cant of the day, even in the minutest particular; and that you do not 
utterly condemn men for appointing their relations to offices? One of 
your remarks seemed to me to tend that way. 


MILVERTON. 

Not I. Relationship will have its way, and ought to have its way. If 
I were Commander-in-Chief in the Crimea—don’t smile! Soldiering is not 
different from everything else in the world, and I can imagine a civilian 
suddenly becoming a good general, provided the said civilian had seen 
something of human affairs. Some of the greatest generals have shown 
their pee suddenly, and atonce. You would not have thought it so 
creme if I had imagined myself a great banker. I say, therefore, 

on’t smile when I talk of being Commander-in-Chief in the Crimea. 


ELLESMERE. 

Visiting the outposts on a snowy night! You? the chilliest mortal in 
the world! 

MILVERTON. 

I would be carried in a litter, with a chafing-dish full of hot water ; 
and would be cased in flannel and buckram in such a way that only the 
tip of the nose should be visible. Don’t make small criticisms, but exercise 
Ro imaginations vigorously, and fancy me Commander-in-Chief in the 

rimea. Do you think that I should not appoint that boy there one of 
my aides-de-camp? He is of my blood. know thoroughly what he 
can do. I have seen him twice in his life show the utmost coolness 
and courage in danger. I could expose him to perils where I might 
hesitate to do so with another man’s child; but if you were to 
make me Secretary for the Colonies, unless the boy alters very much, 
I should not appoint him my private secretary. I would make 
fitness the first thing in my mind, but I would not ignore relation- 
ship. Why should one ? You ought to know more about your relations 
than about other people, and to have discerned their capabilities. We 
shall never gain anything by attempting to expel nature. I always dread 
the English people when I see them rushing into impossible virtue. My 
first thought is, who is to be victimized now? Just as when I hear a 
schoolmaster say—‘ It is my painful duty—’ I know what a sound whipping, 
just or unjust, is about to be administered to some unfortunate boy. 

I have a right to be believed when I speak of such a matter as patronage. 
Having been for years in the closest connexion with men in power, having 
served under two of the most gracious masters who ever were ministers— 
both of them men inclined to look most favourably on those who served 
them,— I cannot charge myself with having aided or abetted in making a 
single bad appointment. 1 have committal many other sins, but my con- 
science is clear about matters of patronage. At the same time, if you suppose 
that had I known any intimate friend or relation well fitted for any post, I 
should have looked coldly on his elaims because of my friendship or rela- 
tionship with him, you are very much mistaken. Indeed, there is often 

eat injustice done by people towards their friends: and a man keeps 

imself safe from any imputation, and neglects the just merits of those 
whom he knows well, and might fairly serve. Fitness, I repeat, is the 
first thing in my idea. I think a man is in a miserable position who is 
promoted to a —_ which he is unfit for. I would never aid in gaining 
such a position for a friend or relation. But that is a very different thing 
from being blind, or pretending to be blind, to the claims and merits of 
friends and relations. Mark you this, too; the friends and relations of 
men who rise are apt to be persons of some worth and ability likewise. 


ELLESMERE. 

I declare, Milverton, I approve sometimes of what you say. Occa- 
sionally, if but rarely, you get above the twaddle and false maealie which 
belong to you as a writer of essays. It would seem as if you had some- 
times lived in real life, and had not always been buried in the parish 
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adjacent to Twaddleton-cum-Mud, which our good friend here rules over 
with such a stern hand of ecclesiastical authority. 


MILVERTON. 

But all this time I have never answered Dunsford on his question 
about examinations. You interrupted me, Ellesmere, with your talk 
about nephews and nieces, and I wandered off into the Crimea. You 
asked me, Dunsford, did I approve of examinations for official men? 
I do,—that is, if examinations are kept within due bounds, and are not 
made to govern anything but the entrance into public life. Examinations 
fail as a test the moment they are applied to ascertain any of the higher 
qualifications. By the way, you have, probably, no idea how rare it is to 
meet with a first-rate man of business. Having always been very curious 
upon this subject, and having had great opportunities of observing, IL 
should be suiaaled to lay my finger upon more than ten men who have 
impressed me with a high notion of their qualifications as men of business. 


DUNSFORD. 
Now we are coming upon a really useful vein of talk. How were these 
men found? How are such men to be found? What were they like? 


MILVERTON. 

It would be very difficult to explain these things to you. But first, let 
us remember that the conduct of business depends not upon one faculty, 
but upon a happy combination of faculties, ll that, strange to say, a high 
power of imagination is one of the most requisite of those faculties. Then 
there is a certain speed which is necessary. A man shall possess all the 
other necessary gifts, but shall not be able to go fast enough with them. 
To borrow an expression from the horse and dog men, ‘ it is the pace that 
kills!’ Ihave known a man chosen but it is cruel work for these 
girls to be listening to our dull official talk ; setoff into the wood, mydears, and 
if you can find Walter, send him back to me ; I want to ask him a question. 


ELLESMERE. 
Yes, let them hunt the other butterflies. Goodbye. 
[Eveunt Buancue and Mitprep. | 





MILVERTON. 
Whereabouts were we; what was I saying ? 


ELLESMERE. 
‘It is the pace that kills ;’ and you said you knew a man onee 





MILVERTON. 

Well, I knew a man once who was honestly appointed to a high place, 
and he was a very competent person to do ten things in the day, but his 
office required him to sudeeteles fifteen, and the consequence was that he 
was wholly bothered and bewildered, and soon became a nonentity. 

[Watrer comes running back.] 


MILVERTON. 

You said, my boy, that Arthur Stokes was the cleverest fellow in the 
school. What is there peculiar about him? I mean, how does he differ 
from the other boys? Tell us something about him. 


BOY. 

Oh, why, he pitches into everything with all his might. He is a regular 
brick. 

MILVERTON. 

‘ He pitches into everything with all his might.’ These are not exactly 
the words that Addison would have used, or even Dr. Johnson, but they 
will do; you may go, my boy, and I wont bother you by sending for you 
again. [vit Boy.| I think, Ellesmere, we have arrived at something in 
that answer. That intensity of character is not a thing which is necessarily 
discovered by an examination, but it is soon found out in real life. 


MIDHURST. 
Oh yes, there is a good deal of intense folly. 
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MILVERTON. 

Now I will tell you something in my own experience, which exactly 
illustrates what I mean. I thought, do you know, that the boy would give 
some such answer as he gave, and I meant to illustrate it by tiie following 
anecdote. 

When I was, comparatively speaking, new to official life, I remeraber 
my master sending for me in a state of great alarm and hurry, and 
explaining to me a business of much importance which had to be trans- 
acted that afternoon, and which it was impossible for him to attend to 
in person, as he was on a committee in the House of Commons, which 
demanded his presence. This business also was imperative: a vessel was 
to sail the following morning, and it ought to be the bearer of certain 
orders from the government. In those days, you must remember, there 
were no electric telegraphs. He rapidly expressed his own wishes, told 
me what officers to communicate with, and then rushed away. You know 
that the life of a minister is very much like that of a hunted dog with a 
kettle tied to his tail, and a mob of malignant little boys after him. Well, 
I was left to my own devices, and I saw the importance of the thing I had 
to do. I went instantly to one of the highest official functionaries—I 
made my way into his room and stated the case to him; he listened 

ae and commenced a reply which was very able, and would have 

one him great credit in the House of Commons. It first glanced 
at things in general; it then went into a profound discussion on the 
subject in question; it then returned to things in general, and was 
sportive, learned, just, and accurate. For a defence of our conduct, which, 
however, had not yet been conducted, it would doubtless have afforded 
admirable materials. 

Meanwhile I saw that nothing would come of all this. I had not been 
three minutes in the room before I began to think—how soon shall I get 
out again? He was a great functionary, I a very small one; he a man in 
full maturity, Ia youth, with but a recent trace of gingerbread, as our 
witty friend L—— says, on my upper lip; I must not therefore leave him 
abruptly ; but my whole thoughts were turned towards the door, and to 
the swiftest mode of decently making my exit by it. I felt a cold per- 
spiration break out all over me, especially when he returned to discuss 
‘ieee in general. Silence was my only chance. At last I made my 
escape. I lost no time in setting off to another functionary, of equal 
power. Having the privilege of a ministcr’s secretary, I forced my way 
through a room-full of applicants. (They knew the right man to come 
to!) Istated my case. ile broke out with a fierce oath, which was like 
musie in my ears, for it showed me that the man understood the point and 
the pressure. ‘ it, Milverton,’ he said, ‘ring the bell.” A mes- 
senger answered the impetuous summons. ‘ Let a special messenger be 
ready instantly for Plymouth.’ He then forthwith prepared a despatch, 
which I daresay I had the audacity to sign on behalf of my master. The 
messenger was sent off,—he arrived in time, and the thing was satisfactorily 
settled. At least there was no grievance established against the govern- 
ment on the ground of neglect. 

Now this is a commonplace transaction ; but observe throughout the 
eomplete man of business. He did not trust to the mail, though our mes- 
senger started only two or three hours before it. He knew at once where 
the delay would be—namely, in the messenger getting ready, not in the 
drafting of the despatch. He did not wander into general talk, and probably 
did not suffer a stray thought to carry him off the business on hand. - All 
these are things which you soon see in a man when you come to act with 
him. Ina board of directors, does not every director know who really is the 
eapable man—who it is that can prepare and foresee—who is not flurried 
by the hurry of others, or bewildered by the perplexity of affairs? Above 
all, they know who is the valiant man amongst them—for valour enters 
largely into the wise conduct of affairs. Do not ask me again, how is 
one to know a man, or if you do, you must expect that I shall be as 
rude to you as I was when I began this conversation, 
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All that you say, Milverton, is very interesting, and you have the 
advantage over an obscure and retired person like me, of being able to 
back up your ‘ wise saws’ with ‘ modern instances ;’ but I do feel, notwith- 


standing all that you have said, that there are qualities in a man which 
cannot be made out in this rapid way. 


MILVERTON. 


Well, I like to be candid, and I will own, if you please, that there are high 
qualifications which are very difficult to discover. The power of organizing 
is one. I have known three statesmen suddenly called upon to act in a 
matter of great oomeeent: and in fact to provide a new organization of 


some kind. We wil 
of the first eminence. 


not, however, of the first eminence; but, in such a matter as this, he was 
everything, and they were nothing. When the thing had been done they 
could defend it splendidly in Parliament. They were rich in reasons, great 
in answers, accomplished in defence, but at the council they looked blandly 
and somewhat vacantly at one another, while C, who would have made a good 
general, saw at once what was the first step to be taken—how at a certain 
point of the road there would be such and such difficulties—how each of these 
difficulties was to be provided for in a separate manner—what after-com- 
binations would then have to be prepared—and soon. In fact this man saw 
the chess-board of human life, and understood the game, which is a ve 


different thing from being silvery-tongued about it. 


call the statesmen A, 
C. had been just as long before the public. He was 


,andC. A. and B. were men 


I admit that 


these 


high qualifications are not easily to be discerned in aman. Once perceived, 


we may = upon them for ever. 


Treland ha 


everything he undertook. Such men are worth any price. 


A late Under Secretary of State for 


them in a high degree; and they were visible, I imagine, in 


Do not look 


too curiously into their riches, or their poverty, or their cousinship, or their 
morality, or their religion, but get hold of them whenever you can. 


Depend upon it they are as much wanted in civil as in military life. 





ELLESMERE. 


They would be great bores in private life. I hope you don’t want me, 
Milverton, to visit any of them. 


MILVERTON. 


How utterly irrelevant and absurd, Ellesmere! Who was talking 
about your visiting them? I did not say they were agreeable men. 


when you can’t answer me, you always endeavour to bring in ridicule. 


MIDHURST. 


But 


Mr. Ellesmere _ to me to belong to what you called, Mr. Milver- 


ton, the Broad-grin 
comic history. 


ELLESMERE. 


nterest, and I suppose he is soon about to produce a 


And my worthy friend, Mr. Midhurst, with whom I will not quarrel 
(on account of the judicious dinner which he ordered yesterday), seems to 


me to belong to the Universal Moan Association. 
Really there is some use in women ; we should not have been so ru 


But here come the 


one another if they had remained. [Hater Buancne and Mitprep.] As 
you were saying, Milverton, one may at last understand something about 
men, but it is impossible to understand anything about women. Now, 
why they should be so fond of dancing I can’t think. There was a moon- 
faced young man yesterday at the rooms, very witty, no doubt, for a 
country — but otherwise not distinguished, whom Miss Blanche and 


Miss Mi 


dred were delighted to see, and for spinning about with whom 


they forsook Mr. Midhurst’s cheering conversation on things in general, 
varied by a little discussion as to what fish had been seen in the market- 
place yesterday. They also forsook me for the moon-faced man, and when 
upbraided Miss Blanche, she said ‘he was such a useful partner—he 
‘could dance everything well.’ Upon my word, if I had to begin life over 
again I would learn how to dance. 
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MILVERTON. 

Ihave learnt. My litile girl taught me; but I labour under a slight 
difficulty. I can only dance with certain partners who know my defecis, 
and who at certain crises of the dancing know what to do with me. This 
is rather humiliating. 

MIDHURST. 

It is a good description of what a partner for life should be, and what 
they seldom are. 

ELLESMERE. 

You cheerful creature! You are in high dudgeon with Miss Blanche 
because she listened so coldly to your solemn talk about turbot. Ah, my 

ood friend, when you want to discourse about good eating, come to me. 
Jomen are so unsensual: it is their great defect,—they have but one. 

But to return to dancing. What are we to do, Mr. Midhurst, if the 
girls whisk off every evening with moon-faced individuals, leaving us as 
wallflowers? Milverton sits grimly looking on, far away in the clouds, 
working through long, drear aaa of history, and finding a great relief 
in being able to be silent without being suspected of being unsocial. 


MILVERTON. 
I love to see dancing. I have thought a great deal about it. 


ELLESMERE. 
More than about the Currency question P 


MILVERTON. 

Yes, and some of the saddest and most remorseful moments of my life 
have been while witnessing the dancing at a rustic place or tea-garden 
in the outskirts of some great city abroad. 


ELLESMERE. 
Remorseful! What do you mean, Milverton ? 


MILVERTON. 

You will see, if I describe to you my feelings at the last merry meeting 
of that kind at which I was present. It was in a garden near to one of 
the most delightful of German towns—a Lutheran town, by the way. The 
good a had all been to church, and, after their homely dinners, had 
assembled to listen to an orchestral performance. Every reasonable appli- 
ance of comfort was there ; abundance of chairs and tables ; tea, coffee, beer, 
and cakes were to be purchased. Whole families came quietly trooping in. 
Pleasant and quiet recognitions were exchanged. The garden began to fill. 
The elders took their seats. Here and there a middle-aged woman com- 
forted herself with that interminable knitting which they love so much. 
The children played about with one another amidst the chairs, or with grave 
dogs which endured their caresses. The aged and the infirm were not 
absent from the scene; and one poor paralytic man, wheeled thither in 
his easy-chair, was set a little apart from the company, as if his infirmities 
had begun to separate him from the world, upon which, however, he was 
looking kindly and placidly, with his hands folded on his breast. 

The music began, and the elder children clambered about the orchestra, 
putting themselves into all manner of impossible positions, as it would 
seem to the grown-up bystander, and contemplating the ophicleide with 
a satisfied attention. 

The people had just endured a public calamity, and the first piece of 
music played gave a full and beautiful expression of their sorrow. All of 
them listened with gravity and apparent sadness. When the piece was 
over, there was a little walking about amongst the younger but grown-up 
portion of the community—a very little, however, for your German is not 
a mobile creature. Then came pieces of a more lively character. The 
babies began to dance in their nurses’ arms, and the younger children to 
execute irregular dances, which put me-in mind of our excellent Professor's 
work on The Pursuit of Knowledge under Difficulties. I noticed one little 
girl, who will not want partners ten years hence, but who was obliged to 
content herself on this occasion by dancing with the baby’s go-cart, of which 
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she held the handle, and which she twisted and turned about as if it were 
a partner. 

Gentleness, good-nature, and a mild enjoyment were the characteristics 

of the meeting. Of course anything like inebriety was quite out of the 
peetee- You might as ot have expected to see drunkenness in a 
church. 

The evening began to come on. Had you not perceived it in the 
increasing chilliness of the air, and in the appearance of the sky, you might 
have known it from the way in which one or two fond fathers of families 
began to take up little boys in their arms, who were protesting that they 
were not sleepy, while the anxious mothers were putting bonnets and 
tippets upon other little ones. 

I did not wait to see the departure of all these families, but went on to 
a large and handsome room where there was to be some dancing. Here 
the company consisted of clerks, soldiers, servants, milliners, and all 
classes of the population below what we call the gentry. Here again, 
however, the family character prevailed, and careful mothers smoothed 
their daughters’ hair, and arranged the single rose in it; while fathers of 
portly mien walked about, rattling money occasionally in their pockets, 
and talking with the betrothed of their daughters,—who being always 
anxious to stand well with the future papa-in-law, were listening deferen- 
tially to his discourse about markets or politics, while they stole, occasion- 
ally, glances at the pleasing, good-humoured girls, in whose looks, dress, 
and behaviour they had already what you lawyers, Ellesmere, call ‘a vested 
interest.’ 

ELLESMERE. 

Very charming, no doubt, but somewhat slow, as we young men about 

town should say. 
MILVERTON, 
Then you young men about town are great noodles, for you may 


depend upon it that what you call slow pleasures are the pleasures best 
worth having—remorseless pleasures—pleasures that are good to think 
upon the next day. 


MIDHURST. 

Ah, you don’t tell us of the jealousies, and the polite dislikes, and 

scoldings by eyes, that go on in all human assemblies. 
DUNSFORD. 

Mankind is not perfectly amiable anywhere, Mr. Midhurst; but I 
should think they are as little likely to be unamiable in an assembly of 
this kind, of virtuous people, met to amuse themselves innocently, as any- 
where. 

ELLESMERE. 

You don’t know perhaps, Mr. Midhurst, that our good tutor is always 
on Milverton’s side. If Milverton were to write an essay upon the merits 
of Nero, Dunsford would appear upon the scene with nine folio volumes, 
all collected from manuscripts hitherto undiscovered, and containing accounts 
of the good deeds of Nero, which, until this happy moment, had escaped the 
notice of the learned. 

MILVERTON. . 

Whenever you have come to an end, gentlemen, with your discussions 
upon human nature in general, I will proceed with my account of the dance. 


MILDRED. 
, Pray don’t let Mr. Ellesmere talk any more for the next quarter of an 
1our. 

ELLESMERE. . ; 
_ Ohno, of course not. A dance always enters into the third act—the 
important act—in the tragedy, or comedy, of a woman’s life. 


MILDRED. 

And who, then, is the court fop that generally makes the dance so 
interesting or so absurd, by his profound but hypocritical gestures of 
adoration ? 
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ELLESMERE. 
Proceed, proceed, Milverton. We men, I see, gain nothing by this 
halt in the story, if Miss Mildred is to be allowed to talk in this fashion. 


MILVERTON. 

The dance began,—the music was admirable, the soldiers had brought 
their band with them, and the dancing was certainly very creditable. I, 
who am a great lover of good blood and high breeding (by which I do not 
mean any aristocratic nonsense, but by ‘ good blood’ a happy admixture of 
races), was glad to perceive that though these people practise dancing 
as much as any class amongst us in England, yet that they were not to be 
compared with some of us ; and I could not help thinking how some of our 
court beauties, Miss E., or the graceful Duchess of R., or a much greater 
personage (dress these ladies how you might), would have at once outshone 
this dancing crowd, and arrested all attention by their graceful movements. 

I soon escaped from the crowd, and went into a gallery where one or 
two clumsy boys, who I suppose had no chance of partners, were doing 
their steps by themselves. leaned over the balustrading, and looked on 
for along time, and each moment I felt myself growing sadder and sadder. 
I am not ashamed to tell you that I felt that closeness in the throat and 
that largeness of the heart which answer to tears in men like me, who 
never cry. For I thought of our own brave, noble, well-bred, kindly- 
natured, uncultured, unprovided people. I thought how, for the most 
part, their merry-makings are so rude, so infrequent, and so vicious. I 
thought to myself that in the unwelcome line of life which I have perforce 
taken up (because I could not get a hearing with perfect ielemeaiiohes in 
any other way), and which I have maintained with the utmost repugnance, 
I stil ihad been what is called a successful man, and that thousands of 
people were generally good enough to listen to anything I had to say to 
them. And I went on to think how joyfully I would barter all this (and 
no man willingly gives up power, certainly not I), if I could but establish 
in England one such place of meeting for really innocent recreation. 

But second thoughts told me that it would be easier to change a 
dynasty. How many prejudices must first be got over—how much un- 
reasonable pride of class—how many deep claw-marks of puritanism must 
be effaced—how many good people must be taught to we with Christian 
humility upon their own goodness,—before, in England, we can have those 
cheap—those innocent—those recurring pleasures for the English people, 
which will most effectually combat drunkenness, unsociality, and irreligion. 

[Here Mitverton, whose voice had been becoming tremulous and 
excited, got up and walked away under the trees, Fixer duteously 
following him. Buancner’s eyes were filled with tears. 
EviesmMeRe looked at her for a moment, and then exclaimed |— 

How these women are victimized by sentiment. But then I suppose 
it must be true sentiment, for if over there was a fellow who religiously 
believed in what he says, it is our philosophic friend. Here he comes— 
I mean the dog ; but they are both of the same family, and hold exactly the 
same sentiments,—and how gravely and mournfully they would both have 
looked over the gallery together, Fixer’s protuberant teeth and black 
shining muzzle reflecting the lamplight! But here they come. 

MILVERTON. 

I went down. Whom should I meet in the crowd but that ac- 
complished young surgeon, George Panton, who, like myself, was 
rejoiced to see such good manners, so much good fellowship, and such 
enjoyment. We approached a group of dancers, when suddenly a 
pretty girl darted out of the throng, aid her hand on my companion’s 
arm, and ‘exclaiming, ‘ mein lieber Englander,’ began to offer a profusion 
of thanks about something which I had not mastery enough of German to 
understand. After a minute or two her partner, a young soldier, advanced, 
and with a kindly smile to us and a very gracious one to her, asked the girl 
to recommence the dance. This soldier's manner was so exceedingly good 
(and, let me tell you, it is not a pleasant circumstance to have one’s partner 
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rush off in that way), that I said to myself, I have been deceived—these are 
young officers,—and I began to question Panton about the girl. It appeared 
that, on a former professional visit to the town, he had operated successfull 
— her sister for some disease in the eyes, and that was the cause of this 
effusion of gratitude. He said her sister, his former patient, and her 
mother were in the room, and he had just been talking tothem. They 
were r, decent people, he. remarked. I begged to be introduced to 
the old mother, and, in the course of my talk with her, found out that the 
a was a corporal, and that there was not a soldier in the room 
who held a commission. I had been right in my conjecture about the 
status of the company. That is an important fact to dwell upon, for I 
want you fully to appreciate the polishing effect, the culture of manners 
that grows out of these réunions of young people under the eyes of their 
fathers and mothers, and in the society of their brothers and sisters and 
kinsfolk. I know as well as a certain noble lord does, that there are such 
things as casinos, but I distrust all places of amusement where people’s 
maiden aunts and mothers are not to be found. 


MIDHURST. 
It is very sad. 

[ Nobody asked what was very sad. Etesmene had been looking very 
grave for the last few minutes. It occurred to some of us that these 
German reminiscences were not particularly pleasant to him. The 
sun had set, and the stars were beginning to be visible. One of the 
girls made a remark about dont 


MILVERTON. 

Mere lumps of ice, or flabby mud, or dismal swamps. Nothing rational 
upon any of them, I assure you, my dears, upon the best scientific authority, 
MIDHURST. 

Oh monstrous doctrine, which would abridge the comfort and lower the 
hopes of mankind. Who that has the tiniest speck of a soul, when fevered 
by excitement, frostbitten by care, overburdened with weariness, perplexed 
with doubt, has not looked up and read such tidings in those myriads of 
kindly eyes as have made his pathway straight before him, his mind calm, 
his cares sleepful, and his burdens so light that he has looked about for 
them, to see where they have fallen off! Who so little of the dreamer and 
a poet that he has not, at some time or another, felt that there was some 
‘bright particular star,’ which had a tenderness for him? Who so little of 
a lover as not to have felt his love raised into beatitude, when he has 
looked upon the stars and thought of her, and pictured to himself a world 
where love is the course of life, and not the exception? Whoso irreligious 
as not to have felt a thankfulness beyond all words of adoration at the 
graciousness of God in allowing man to contemplate the unveiled immen- 
sity of Creation ? 

[EtiesMerE looked in a startled manner at Mr. Mipuvnst, but 
said nothing to the company in general, though he whispered in 
Dunsrorp’s ear, ‘ This serious Falstaff of ours seems chiefly to 
have employed himself in reading Young's ‘ Night Thoughts,’ Zim- 
mermann on ‘ Solitude,’ and Drelincourt on ‘ Death.’ I am very 
much afraid of him. He does not seem to me, though, to be parti- 
cularly strong, or at least does not condescend to be argumentative, 
as regards his scientific views. | 





[ We regret that our limited space compels us to stop here, as one of the 
principal topics discussed in these conversations is pursued in the third, which 
will appear in our next number. We mention this lest any of our readers 
should come to a premature conclusion on some of the points raised.—Ep1Tor.] 
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LAST AUGUST IN THE BALTIC. 
Parr I. 


UMMER has come round, fresh 
and piping—graver cares and 
duties away in the haze to leeward: 
four months of freedom ahead—in 
the wind, rumours of stirring active 
scenes and fresh adventures — in 
that quarter it seems likely to hold 
—why not work up at once with all 
the sail we can carry to share in the 
fun; besides, there are old acquain- 
tances to gather up the thread of, 
as well as new experiences to gain. 
So heighho for the Baltic! in 
cheery company, and with a sound 
deck and good timbers beneath your 
feet—it matters not for their length, 
breadth, and thickness, so they in- 
terpose a few trustworthy inches 
between your limbs and Thetis’s em- 
brace—so ‘ up stick and off for the 
wars!’ is the tune we pipe to; and 
after the necessary stalainadne-— 
kit prepared, provender stowed, 
beef, bacon, bacco, and rum, after 
the orthodox amount of delay from 
lingering builders, troublesome 
men—this little thing wanted, that 
little thing forgot—troubles on the 
shore, troubles on the water, 
troubles in the mud of the fair and 
deceitful Orwell — positively last 
little purchases, swelling fast into 
rows of figures of portentous state- 
liness—last lingering friendly leave- 
takings, we break away, meeting 
the morning sun upon the eastern 
sea. Four days quickly pass, 
bringing more than their usual 
uota of pleasant things, less than 
their usual toll, a greenhorn’s 
‘footing’ upon the waters—mac- 
kerel, that gentleman of the deep, 
‘got up’ by nature to his perfectest 
—the delicate constitution of 
whiting — the dull-eyed stare of 
many a witless codling and gaping 
gurnet, relieve our board with wel- 
come company and agreeable va- 
riety: and amid flights of going and 
returning ships, like birds of every 
land and of every feather, akin in 
nothing but that they are ships after 
all, and float the sea,—the lumbering 
Dutchman and burly collier; trim 
and taut pilot cutter and loutish 
smack; galliot, like a pie-dish adrift; 
Yarmouth fishing-boat, that ‘ thing 
of life’ on the water, defying the 
world to find its match,—we slide 


rapidly and smoothly across the ill- 
reported North Sea. 

‘Land ho!’—‘ first land!’ rings 
from the crosstrees just after the 
fifth midnight; from north-west to 
north-east the whole sky is yet filled 
with the lingering lght of the 
candle so late put out by the tra- 
velling sun, whose morning prepa- 
ration for getting up even now 
disputes possession of the scene, 
ond already is on equal terms at 
least. No sleep for any below 
after this; the sunrise over the sea 
you promised yourself comes not— 
not that there is any convulsion of 
nature; no Joshua commands him 
to stand still: the sun does rise all 
right, only it is over the land, a 
new, and indeed a strange one to 
look upon. 

With a piping breeze we rapidly 
close it, presently assured with the 
increasing light that we are quite 
sufficiently to our reckoning to be 
clear of the outlying ‘ Syrtes’ which 
skirt so much of the eastern shores 
of the North Sea—the horrors of 
the Horn Reef, on which many a 
good ship, with all the noble 
‘freighting souls within her,’ has 
perished miserably, as when two 

ritish ships of war, forty years back 
or more, were there ‘ hooked in’ in 
company, in fearful weather, the 
junior rather stood by to help his 
foundering consort, and in the 
effort, to share his fate, than part 
without the order which that con- 
sort was in too dismal distress tc 
give. Noble sacrifice, high de- 
votion to duty! 

Soon we ‘ wet’ the dry and husky 
land with a merry and welcome 
glass. Unpleasing to the eye is the 
shore, yet welcome, for we know 
now that the great salt ‘ ditch’ is all 
behind us; here is its further marge 
come up, clayey and brown, long 
and low, boring along in unbroken 
dulness as long as you are pleased 
or displeased to regard it. Could 
anything but your present case— 
unless indeed your homely Jares 
and penates were there to hallow 
this ‘ disannull’d,’ forgotten-looking 
abode, into something like attrac- 
tiveness to you—could anything 
else make this treeless, dismal, 
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frowning world find favour in your 
eyes? these relicti Jugera ruris in 
broad reality before you. Would 
you—if you had a geological mind, 
apt to find poems in stones, and 
light reading for the imagination in 
the wilderness,—speculate in issue- 
less bewilderment what were the ‘an- 
tecedents’ of that tedious bank ; rock 
is too hard for it, cliff too steep for 
it, hill too high: there it runs, 
shaly, irregular, and of a most 
mean sopess, fading away inland in 
an undulating expanse of sand-drift 
and round-headed ‘ dunes.’ Has the 
recoiling sea disgorged it, with that 
unvarying margin of narrow beach 
which fringes its whole length, or is 
it inch by inch being encroached on, 
slowly undergoing a living burial in 
the sand which the tempestuous 
waves with ceaseless activity sweep 
up from the depths of the North 
Sea? Never mind, there it is, a 
good landmark in its way, and for- 
tunately hit upon; and you may see 
that even its dreary promise is re- 
deemed from utter barrenness into 
something like even wealth of pro- 
duction, for here and there, at no 
such great intervals, trim white- 
whol homesteads, with long 
ranges of barns; here and there a 
clean field and good-sizeable ricks, 
and not far off a square-towered, 
white-walled church, squat, to be 
sure, red-roofed, and low-windowed, 
quietly tell the story of the sober, 
useful labour, the way of life and 
end of hope of the hardy Jutlanders. 
They are the same sturdy race 
whose rugged fierce forefathers in 
olden time swept the whole seaboard 
of Western Europe for generations, 
a terror to the less adventurous 
denizens of fatter lands; the same 
race which has left its mark deep- 
seated in our own land, and among 
our-own population, in remains of 
language, of habit, and of blood. 

The first introduction however is 
as much as you care to have of it, 
after all; and so, heartily agreeing 
with the seafaring man that the less 
you see of such a coast the more you 
ike it, we will allow that you can- 
not be too soon clear of it, and 
forthwith leave Jutland in its lone- 
liness. 

Spinning along with a seething 
foam whitening around each bow, 
and daneing far astern, a stirring 
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lively day carries us from Boven- 
bergen, where we made the highest 
point of the land, past Aggerminde, 
the very curious and low opening of 
that vast shallow expanse of water 
which you see stretching in feature- 
less tameness far away inland, called 
the Lim Fiord. It gives a thorough 
water-communication from sea to 
sea through Jutland; and various 
craft you can see anchored within, 
or just pluming their wings in the 
breezy morning sunshine, ready for 
flight ;—past various headlands and 
lighthouses, and, sad to say, at least 
half-a-dozen wrecks, by two of 
which, as if not past hope, the lin- 
gering crews remain camped on the 
beach, wearily delving in the unre- 
warding sand;—past Hartshalls, and 
Robsnout, and Hansholm; and at 
last fairly within hail of the first 
great goal and turning point—the 
Scaw. Adventurously rounding this 
disagreeable Pharos, with its stormy 
shelves, in water ‘by the mark three,’ 
and ‘a quarter less twain,’—it was 
fun to see how, by the way, two 
schooners, up to this heading us, 
now content to follow in our track, 
were scared out of all propriety— 
sudden fear as an armed man coming 
on them in the midst of a light at- 
tempt to follow—up helm in a trice, 
and away they went, fluttering like 
startled turkeys, toa safer distance ; 
yet they saalaiy drew not six 
inches more than ourselves. We 
are now bowling down the Cattegat, 
with faces towards Elsinore and Co- 
penhagen. Ships of all nations 
(Russian excepted) in perfect fleets, 
close hauled, or free before the 
wind, stud the bosom of the Cat- 
tegat in the summer. Well in- 
deed may the ‘Sound dues’ be 
looked on by fortunately-placed, 
jealously-regarded Denmark as a 
cardinal point in their policy, a vital 
article in their creed ; moxie their 
aim to put their just and time-sanc- 
tioned rights on a footing calculated 
to rouse less obloquy, less narrow 
and jealous objection, on the part of 
foreign mercantile interests, we may 
well wish them wise counsel, tem- 
perate judges, and escape from all 
bullying and sacrifices unfairly de- 
manded. 

The plain, dirty little town of 
Elsinore has not much materially to 
recommendit beyond itssituationand 
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its fiscal importance to Denmark, 
but it is rich and glorious in 
poetical association to an English- 
man; but do not seek for any 
substantial basis for it all. Why 
dwarf down the grandest imagina- 
tion that poet hath wrought into 
glowing life and action, to the narrow 
limits of time and place and sober 
fact? Leave Hamlet, his troubles, 
and his belongings to the poet; he 
will be a much more interesting and 
respectable person; and dismiss from 
your mind another beautiful fiction, 
‘Thy stormy steep, wild Elsinore!’ 
hath no reality, mere vanity and 
‘ vexation of spirit,’ if you seek it. 

But Cronberg is a right royal 
pile—a feudal castle, as it should be 
—frowning across the water, and 
demanding an obeisance from every 
passing flag; and the roadstead is 
alive with craft, and the authorities 
do not pester you with punctilios ; 
and on the whole you are not dis- 
pleased with Elsinore. 

We profited by the kindness, as 
well as ty the stud, of the excellent 
English consul, to enjoy a long and 
very agreeable ride through singu- 
larly fine diversified woodland into 
the interior of the country, emerging 
on the sea-coast to enjoy from a 
somewhat bold eminence overhang- 
ing the sea a splendid panoramic 
view of the Sound, the widening 
waters of the Cattegat, and the 
Swedish coast beyond. The nature 
of the country, rather abounding 
in sand and rich in transported 
granite and limestone boulders 
than native rock, is not favourable 
to forming heights of any elevation; 
this hill affects to monopolize that 
dignity, and usurps the ald Scandi- 
navian’s name, enthroning itself 
underthe title of Odin’s hoi—‘Odin’s 
height.’ The country is much cul- 
tivated, thickly senate and admi- 
rably adapted for pic-nic tea-parties 
in the beech forest, a taste of which 
we found many signs, and plumped 
at a gallop, unexpected and unex- 
pecting, full into the thick of one, 
to the confusion of the young ladies 
and the wrath of their disturbed 
swains ; great and manifest however 
would be the gain of combined 
draining operations on a large scale, 
in reclaiming quantities of swampy 
tracts from the too-abundant waters. 

Forest of more luxuriant growth 
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and wild beauty you will scarce see 
anywhere, save only the teeming 
vegetation of the tropics, with their 
endless types of organic life; and 
the same must be confessed of the 
pitiless deluge of rain which awaited 
our return to Elsinore, and descend- 
ing in actual sheets of water, in a 
few minutes made every filthy street 
an impassable flooded cesspool. 

Our lively companion and cice- 
rone, the consul’s daughter—prettily 
turned out on a tiny enduring 
Swedish pony, from Oland, the 
Shetland or Devonshire of Scan- 
dinavia—rivalled, to our infinite 
amusement, the speed and ‘last’ of 
her pony by the pace of her con- 
versation, the entertaining versa- 
tility of which forced our gallantry, 
nothing loth, to acknowledge that 
the lively little equestrian possessed 
accomplishments far beyond the 
measure of her tender years. 

We are now at Copenhagen, 
fraternizing with the friendly people 
of the English yacht Pandora, after 
a three hours’ run, wanting no in- 
gredient to fill up the measure of 
its delight—fair and steady breeze, 
smooth water, changeful, rich, and 
lovely scenery alongside, pleasure 
in what we have left behind, present 
pleasure in all around, pleasure by 
anticipation in the interest of scenes 
before. 

Copenhagen is far from magnifi- 
cent, though it is certainly some- 
what ambitious; nevertheless it is 
lively, commercial, comfortable ; 
save the ruthless grinding of your 
bones over its inhumanly paved 
streets, you complain of no infliction, 
rm or political, and the visitor 
may find in its varied collections of 
historical and antiquarian remains 
very much of instruction and in- 
terest. Butin Copenhagen nothing 
can be thought of in the same day 
with Thorwaldsen, the name to 
which as to a point every Dane 
collects all his feelings of pride and 
patriotism. "Tis well, ma we have 
no right to criticise or carp at 
others who make much of a great 
man when they have him. 

Lofty in imagination, daring to 
amazement in execution, fertile in 
fancy to a miracle, with a versa- 
tility which grapples with every 
subject and masters it, handling 
with equal ease and fitness of illus- 
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tration, grave or gay, sublime or 
whimsical, tender or passionate, the 
ractical realities of life, or the 
Tightest, most aerial creations of 
imagination, Thorwaldsen’s genius 
seems to luxuriate in conscious 
strength, and invests every subject 
his hand touches with grace, with 
feeling, with poetry. 


Nihil, quod tetigit, non ornavit. 


The number of his collected works 
surprises you as much as the comical 
raree-show kind of building in 
which they stand, and of course is 
to be explained by the number of 
pupils whom the great sculptor was 
able to direct and employ. The 
grandest works, the ‘Christ,’ the 
‘Angel-font,’ and the ‘ Apostles,’ 
which adorn the large Vor Frue 
Kirke, ‘Our Lady’s Church,’ were 
all elaborated in this way, the 
master’s conception and generally 
the head. 

There is however another scene 
in Copenhagen before we part. 

One sail through the road is 
enough to realize—what is of course 
an article of implicit faith already— 
and to fix indelibly the impression 
of, not only the physical courage, 
but the moral, the greatness of self- 
reliance as well as the consummate 
seamanship which could devise and 
earry through a venture of such 
surprising, you had almost said 
desperate, hardihood as Nelson’s at 
Copenhagen. 

As you pass out of the harbour, 
hard by the great Trekroner, capa- 
ble of so much mischief, and backed 
by the long guns on the citadel- 
esplanade, and bastions a few hun- 
dred yards in rear, and as you tack 
down the King’s Channel with 
shoals on either side, you become 
sensible of the mere nautical diffi- 
culties of such an undertaking. 
And a heavy toll had to be paid 
on that account, three ships never 
getting into action at all, a fourth 
part of the effective force of the 
squadron. But fill up that vacant 
space toward the shore with a line 
of defence the whole way, ships, 
uulks, praams, floating batteries, 
easily fed from the shore and 
securely moored, each one of 
which commands every approaching 
ship, while the Trekroner and other 
forts flank the whole array, sweeping 
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the position from the northern ex- 
tremity far down the line—and it 
was indeed a matter for a stout 
heart and a steady judgment. 

At Teneriffe you need picture 
nothing more to yourself in order to 
understand the whole. I know no 
other scene of daring enterprise of 
which the same is true. As itis now, 
it was then; when Nelson made his 
dash and failed, it was nature not 
the Spaniard that was too strong; 
and here, at Copenhagen, where 
imagination fills up the picture, 
nature’s reluctance is so manifest and 
striking in itself, that you can hardly 
help thinking the magical influence 
of one word, suecess, alone redeems 
the one enterprise from the condem- 
nation of the other: failure made 
the other desperate. 

But we are in a hurry to get on, 
and see what sort of things go on 
with the fleet, and it is very tanta- 
lizing to beat about off the straight 
course, with a wind obstinately 
hanging in the east: patience how- 
ever, we must make the best of 
inevitable necessity ; we leave the 
Trekroner and the Sound, ringing 
with sailors’ songs as many a tall shi 
about us heaves her anchor an 
makes sail to the chance puffs and 
catspaws, and in due time creeping 
along the south and eastern coast of 
Sweden, now in calm and now in 
breeze, flash along the picturesque 
Sound of Calmar. We had our 
adventures here too, among reefs, 
and rocks, and fogs, lingering pilots, 
and misleading smacks ; these, like 
good wine, will ripen in keeping, for 
the future enjoyment of those con- 
cerned in them. 

The royal old Slott, or castle of 
Calmar, is worth seeing, and would 
be worth describing elsewhere. The 
old citadel of almost the oldest town 
of Sweden, it had once and for long 
an importance of which nought 
remains but a few fading traces 
within its regular and yet massive 
walls. Queen Margaret here, early 
in the 14th century, united by treaty 
the realms of Sweden, Denmark, 
and Norway; here Gustav the Great 
dwelt; here, in gay decorated halls, 
now fast decaying, and yet rich in 
fantastic colours, arabesques, and 
mosaics in divers patterns of inlaid 
wood,—an instructive application by 
the way, of the simple resources of 
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the country to the art-enhanced de- 
mands of luxury ;—here, doubtless, 
for many a fleeting hour, kings and 
statesmen, nobles and courtly on 
lent themselves to banquet, counsel, 
love and song. 

We reach the north of Gottland, 
rich in remains of church architec- 
ture. Wisby, the capital, has eleven 
old churches, beautiful ruins; this 
is almost the only part of Sweden 
where goodecclesiastical remains are 
found—it is her Normandy—and 
moving smoothly on, we find friends 
and hospitality at Farie Sound, an 
anchorage that only wants to be 
shifted anywhere else in the world 
in order to be one of the most cele- 
brated and important for permanent 
commercial and political purposes ; 
and in spite of wind, rain, and 
thunder, in no long time are fairly 
in Russian waters, inside Dagerort 
lighthouse, and ploughing up the 
Gulf of Finland. — 

Perplexed already with misgiv- 
ings manifold, which shape them- 
selves into dire visions of captivity 
and sundry kinds of death as the 
long-talked-of Russian shores rise 
in palpable presence and reality 
before us, the slumbering ‘lion’ in 
the poor men’s bosoms was destined 
to undergo here a severe trial, when 
we atoned for a careless slight devia- 
tion from our course by getting into 
the deep bight of Wormsé, behind 
Dago cleats out of which, for a day 
and a night, baffling airs or calms 
effectually prevented our escape; 
while, lying for the misty hours of 
night within two miles of Odens- 
holm lighthouse, we imagined the 
consequences to ourselves of a 
watchful and adventurous enemy 
lurking in every creek, like a great 
spider in his hidden stronghold, 
pouncing on every fly the wind 
might entangle in his meshes. Oh 
hominum ignare mentes! we were 
in the neighbourhood of the richest 
‘diggings’ in all the long Gulf, lately 
explored by a chance cruise of 
H.M.S. Cossack, who undeterred 
by her experience just over the way 
thereat Hango, beat up this spotwith 
better luck, and fend, for once, her 
lines fallen in pleasant places. With 
that worldly wisdom which marks 
the Russian system of defence, the 
Emperor had graciously commended 
to his faithful Baron of Wormsd, 
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the sensible course of making the 
best of things for himself, for no 
help from royal arms could he re- 
ceive against the buccaneering in- 
fidels. The worthy thane elected 
to remain among his ricks, pigs, and 
poultry, disarm the first angry in- 
vader with the cunning fence of 
his cuisine and four-horsed carriages, 
and taking the sting out of war, dex- 
terously convert it into a windfall. 
Doubtless the different circum- 
stances of our proximity would have 
made no difference in the disposition 
of the Baron—true German he, 
with his Russian lady and English 
governess; and the amenities and 
luxuries of civilized life were ready 
to drop into our mouths, only we 
would not open them and look up. 
There is some satisfaction in hear- 
ing corroborated from this inde- 
pendent source,solongsubsequently, 
the statements of the tremendous 
devastation caused by the bombard- 
ment of Sweaborg, which some who 
had not seen appear to have doubt- 
ingly referred to the region of 
imagination. The fact is, that 
Russians themselves never ventured 
on any diminishing statements; they 
simply and wisely averted their eyes 
from the disagreeable reality, and 
dwelt in preference upon other more 
amend phases of that operation. 
Rumour is busy in the powerful 
squadron which we find lying at 
Nargen. The admirals were draw- 
ing breath for a grand coup. Revel 
to the right, or Sweaborg to the 
left—one or both had better look 
out. In come at this juncture, full 
of eager excitement, Magicienne and 
Cossack, just fresh from a private 
hammering match, in conjunction 
with the dashing Arrogant, and 
Ruby gun-boat, with a fort at the 
pretty little town of Fredrickshamn 
up the Gulf, not far from Wyborg. 
Having got their hands in here and 
dusted the Russians, we learn from 
them of bigger game a-foot which 
they were just in the right condition 
to deal with, only it required a little 
more force and a little more dodging. 
Four mortar-boats, towed in pairs by 
these two ships, little Ruby with 
four gun-boats from Cronstadt, were 
to rendezvous at Hégland, where 
Arrogant impatiently awaited them. 
Thence the flotilla would speed over 
to the island of Kotka, well known 
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and prized as a frontier post, and 
the scene of more than one great 
naval fight between Sweden and 
Russia. Here was to be the ‘ hand- 
selling’ of the new mortars. More 
than one friendly offer had we re- 
ceived, should we need help, ‘ to 
make a good leg of it’ any day. But 
the fiat has gone forth—‘No tow- 
ing.” What is to be done, for ‘to 
Kotka we will go.’ 

Away we flew with the first fair 
wind of the cruise, and such a 
breeze too all the night through, 
racing with the ships for Hégland, 
quivering with eager anxiety to join 
the meet in good time and save the 
run beyond; friends on board 
saluting, in astonishment equal to 
our own, at the stuff in the little ship 
as she staggered under huge gaff- 
topsail through the long rolling 
swell, steering through the night 
upon the dimly-seen leading ship, 
and still holding the mark till early 
morning ; then bowling up on the 
other side of Hégland, each lost to 
the other a short while, and in equal 
surprise coming round opposite 
a the hasty jump into the 


boat, and off without a stop on our 
first real mischief-meaning expedi- 


tion. We can’t forget the day. 
The important river Kymene, 
frontier of Finland Proper, divides, 
a few miles inland, into two chan- 
nels: the chief and eastern one, 
before it reaches the Gulf, forms a 
fine and well-known waterfall (Hég- 
fors—i.e.,high ‘ force,’ or waterfall), 
which gives a name—Hoégforsholm 
—to the adjacent island or delta. 
An old Swedish fort here, enlarged 
to suit more modern requirements, 
and, twas said, defended by fifty 
guns, with an encampment of some 
thousand men, both some miles in- 
land up this channel, formed the 
goal of our course. On the other 
side, a land-locked bight receives 
the smaller western channel; the 
intervening strip or delta, narrow- 
ing to less than a mile, is united by 
a substantial wooden bridge and 
causeway to the little forest-covered 
rocky island of Kotka, which thus 
commands both entrances, and con- 
tains extensive military establish- 
ments suitable to its importance. 
To reach within possible shelling 
distance of Hégforsholm, the eastern 
channel must be forced; to force 
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the eastern channel, Kotka must be 
seized and held; to seize and hold 
Kotka, communication must be cut 
off; to cut off communication, the 
wooden bridge must make a blaze, 
Voila! the programme for the day. 
A pretty sight to see the long- 
winding line of the flotilla serpen- 
tining slowly among the islets, rocks, 
and patches which fringe the whole 
coast—a sort of outer defence set 
by nature. Now a smashed fort 
appearing, for Arrogant has been 
poking up these coasts already ; 
now a village—a busy telegraph on 
the hills inland; now a bright- 
painted minaret; now long lines 
seaming the rocky sides, that look 
much more like the hand of man 
than of nature; and presently the 
rapidly succeeding signals as we near 
the appointed place—‘ Prepare for 
action,’ ‘Prepare for raking,’ ‘ Bridge 
in sight ;’ a Fete while, and ‘ Bridge 
on fire,’ ‘No enemy in sight.’ Three 
last horsemen had just been seen 
in helter-skelter haste to cross the 
bridge. Then they wont show fight ; 
and what bonfires we shall have 
to-night and to-morrow—yes, to- 
morrow! 

Encircled in a lake-like bay, 
grating among rocky boulders or 
scraping through soft mud, the 
ships are now in position to give or 
take. Cossack, with six inches 
under her keel; Magicienne close 
by, ready to sweep the bridge and 
road at five hundred yards off; 
Arrogant, deeper in the water, 
astern, and taking care of the 
island. Mortar-boats at anchor 
clear away, and gun-boats fizzing 
about, regardless of every risk alike. 
Evening closes in, and a little army 
lands with due care—if need be, to 
fight—any how to explore, burn, 
and destroy. And presently five 
gleams of fire shoot up over the 
dark trees, and deepen into as many 
conflagrations—barracks, and stores, 
and buildings, capacious, substantial, 
and expensive, all crackling and 
crumbling together. Down comes 
even the tall telegraph-mast on the 
heights ; he will tell no more tales. 
But surely the church, with its two 
pretty blue and green minarets— 
surely no one harms it! eight sen- 
tries are by this time round it, or 
I fear it would be a too-tempting 
spoil, for it has plate and vestments 
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curious: but it is safe. Morning 
comes, and our duty to the expedi- 
tion is to keep watch and ward over 
the smouldering bridge while they 
fetch a circuit and ascend the 
eastern channel. 

‘Oh, sir, if we could but go 
ashore and fetch those geese, they 
would be such a fine help out to 
the midshipmen’s berth, they would 
indeed’— plaintively sighs a very 
wee and warlike mid. ‘Stay, my 
boy, don’t you see we must wait, 
and not touch private property— 
besides, they are on the Russian side 
—they'll pot you, if you go there.’ 
So the fine fat geese went on dis- 

rting themselves down the creek 
Sanat the bridge, and little they 
recked of the snares of war. 

A select few now land and ex- 
plore, with an eye to another 
night’s work; those long ranges of 
stacked pine-billets are made to 
burn, and though those red iron 
roofs have curled and split, and 
fallen in, there are more yet. Here 
are bakeries and kitchens, off which 
we wrench the padlocks; there 
stables, and there officers’ quarters, 
abandoned to their fate ; and there 
are storehouses; and yonder is the 
village, which we leave alone, it 
seems deserted enough. And now 
the bridge. Why, they have con- 
verted the old Swedish tée du pont 
into a strong earth-parapetted bat- 
tery, fronting right upon the uncon- 
scious Cossack! And see, if they have 
not just taken away, platforms and 
all, five long traversing guns, which 
could have played the bear with the 
first ship that came near unawares. 
Well, no doubt they know their 
game! 

In the afternoon, full of serious 
thoughts and determined purpose— 
the very cutter that was at Hango 
—we visit the smouldering bridge 
to complete the destruction, and 
relieve the sentries on shore; 
shoving through the charred frag- 
ments into the creek beyond, 
‘The geese! the geese! the geese! 
look out—the geese!’ and in a 
moment the staid first lieute- 
nant is alone in the boat. Floun- 
dering in the fresh-water mud, 
rolling up to the neck over a 
boulder stone init,scrambling among 
the stumps and stones on the beach, 
landsmen and seamen, all cloth 
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alike, in a trice we are all among 
the geese together, in two minutes 
deposit the cackling captives, one 
under evch successful arm, in the 
astonished cutter, at the feet of the 
furious ‘first.’ Further in, the 
island is extremely well-cultivated, 
with numerous gardens, and various 
tidy houses in the village; nothing 
living but a few lingering cats, a 
mangy dog, and two poor helpless 
old women, signing and salaam- 
ing at their hut door. <A wave of 
the hand, and retreat, is of more use 
to them than an English word or 
coin, and we trust no further harm 
will come to them while we are at 
Kotka. 

Now for the nightly ambush at 
the bridge, for the enemy may come 
down in force yet; he has recon- 
noitered at a careful distance in the 
day, and we have hove a round shot 
or two when he made a sign, and 
our comrades are yet up the eastern 
branch; so while armed boats’ crews 
sleep on their oars, just off shore, 
and marines, blazingaway with short 
tobacco - pipes, deposit themselves 
under the cover of the earth para- 
pet, we stow ourselves away on the 
rock, looking and listening through 
the gloom. Overhead fly the showers 
of sparks spangling the dun smoke 
clouds which roll in increasing 
volumes as the rising, and alas 
changed, wind fans the fire to in- 
tensity, driving it fiercely forward 
with the speed of a prairie fire to- 
wards the village. 

‘What on earth has got H P 
as I look again towards the glowing 
waste of fire, after a short recon- 
naissance that way, and listen to the 
horrible sounds that make a confla- 
gration more horrible. ‘Ugh-ee, 
ugh-ee, ugh-ee,’ ‘look out for the 
pig!’ and, relieved darkly against 
the glare, out emerges the limping, 
striding form of the missing ‘looter,’ 
in hot chase of the very animal no 
doubt whose doleful notes I had 
been listening to, as the fire had 
begun to singe his side before his 
escape. ‘ Look out for the pig,’ and 
down the brae they come, twisting 
among stumps and stones, plump 
into the ambush. Down comes the 
pig, and up rise the warriors. Poor 
piggy’s hour is come, he has escaped 
the fire to be made meat for the 
frying-pan, and with many a lithe 
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twist and desperate turn thi 
bayonets lunging in the dark, and 
thirty pairs of legs and hands all 
nadie scrambling for the prize, a 
rifle Sullet takes the last breath of 
the poor expiring porker. And this 
was all the blood spilt—our friends 
in the east channel having made 
out the exact direction and distance 
of their marks, were doomed to the 
yexation of finding that the water 
would not permit even the six-feet 
drawing vessels to approach within 
four miles. So there ends all our 
‘ promise of war ;’ and in some de- 

ee of dudgeon, not all dispelled 
G the amusing scenes of the two 

ast days, we retrace our course to 
He zland. 

his, as its name imports, is the 

only Aigh land in the Gulf—a re- 
markable, bold, granite hunchback, 
with a tidy little village or two, 
some cows and children, a good 
many pine trees, a governor burgo- 
master, a spiritual pastor and master, 
the light of the community, and a 
stone light-house on a hill to diffuse 
in better times that blessing to the 
wayfarers on the waters. 

The proper pastor had a know- 
ledge, he said, that the English, a 
savage people, delighting in ‘buc- 
caneering and bloodshed—he knew 
them well—unrestrained by consi- 
derations of aught human or divine, 
ramping lions and omnivorous, 
would of a certainty land on me | 
night and slay the pastor in his bed, 
In this 


as they might ‘loot’ a pig. 
enlightened state of mind and hope- 
ful serenity, the military chaplain 
resident eleven years at Helsing- 
fors took compassion and relieved 


the poor pastor of his intolerable 
disquietude, audaciously braving 
the wanton ferocity of his country’s 
foes. This gentleman, with square, 
hard features, close crop, and mili- 
tary salute, is a very respectable- 
looking sexagenarian; he can talk 
German, but says not a word, smokes 
a long hookah, and is a very proper- 
looking, manly, and decent padrone. 
It may be imagined that Hégland 
was not the place to catch and in- 
spect the other pastor. 

The women of the island (only 
four men are left behind) have blunt 
but not disagreeable features, and 
on a Sunday are not a little pictu- 
resque in their blue serge petti- 
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coats, fancy handkerchief, and white 
bodice and quaint, semicircular 
flaps of lace falling over each temple, 
escaping from a tight skull-cap of 
cloth and red ribbons, perched on 
the back of the head;—and their 
sturdy, scowling little ones, fiercely 
eyeing an Englishman, and making 
mouths at him,—they did not learn 
it of their mothers, surely, who 
clearly have no enmity against us. 
Their propriety of behaviour is very 
remarkable, and it is so with the 
Fins of the islands generally as 
with the Dalecarlian mountaineers 
of Sweden: not afemale would, under 
any pretence or invitation, see the 
inside of the ship that cruises off 
shore! When the young men re- 
turn, the very name of such an ad- 
venture would ban or taboo the 
damsel past hope of redemption. 
However, a young Prussian mate 
aboard the Arrogant appeared to 
find in little Elizabeth, the burgo- 
master’s dark-eyed daughter, no 
political or other backwardness, and 
it seemed as if coquettish Elizabeth 
did not consider war such an un- 
pleasant time, after all. 

Again some lazy days in the 
crowded anchorage of Nargen road- 
stead—with such minor diversities of 
scene to mark them, as a game at 
cricket in the green granite-strewed 
little paddock, just clear of the pine 
forest :—Revel holiday-folks have 
discontinued their pic-nics here for 
a season, though they might see and 
envy our enjoyments from their 
windows; an afternoon’s splashing 
in a strong breeze, with a party of 
amateur yachtsmen from the stately 
liners, little used to such a tumbling, 
to have a nearer view of that 
grand old castle rock rising yonder 
so ‘clear-cut’ against the warm sky; 
—a dinner on board the giant Duke, 
with all the countless forms and 
phases and activities of life, at one 
and the same moment bewilder- 
ing both ear and eye ;—thirteen 
hundred ‘ iron men,’ in every diver- 
sity of restlessness, dancing, drilling, 
fiddling, feeding ; others in yonder 

ort-holes, reading, sewing, love- 
etter writing—plenty of it among 
sailors ;—forward there, coopering, 
carpentering, sweeping, swabbing, 
painting, butchering, baking, 
every profession, trade, and handi- 
craft ; that confounded rope-maker’s 
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wheel, buzzing—who can talk for it; 
the smith belabouring his ringing 
anvil; the still sail-maker’s busy 
needle and pack-thread ; every oc- 
cupation, business, and amusement, 
laughing, flute-playing, chaffing, 
scolding, all blended and not in con- 
fusion, a world complete in daguer- 
reotype; where is such another 
scene as the ‘teen decks’ in a fine 
afternoon, of a first-rate man-of-war 
flag-ship ? 

One day, the sky hot and dry 
and breathless ; not a ripple on the 
water, not a lazy floating bottle so 
much as once bobbing its head; a 
faint current swell scarcely swinging 
the tall ships to their anchors ; on 
shore busy crews scrabbling in the 
sand for brackish water, turning to 
in noisy groups, and ‘ bearing a hand’ 
to fetch the Sint out of some much- 
abused heap of clothes; the lively 
imagination of these bearded laun- 
dresses—for they are an imaginative 
race—persists in seeing in them deep 
traces of blood; if you saw with 
their eyes, they would be penetrated 
with blood; inexplicable and un- 
removable gouts. 


Not all the water in the rough, rude sea 
Could wash the gore from their ensan- 
guined woof. 


The most cursory inspection suf- 
fices to dissipate your surprise and 
doubt. They are quite innocent of 
everything but dirt. The whole 
thing is a delusion only, and a 
figure of speech; while over their 
heads the pine trees of Nargen, 
‘thickening green,’ slumber, uncon- 
scious of the hubbub of outlandish 
speech, and, worse still, the quite 
unwonted occupation. In the clear 
distance Revel, with its glorious 
Domberg, a little Kremlin, its gay 
minarets of many shapes, and pin- 
nacles of divers hues, standing out 
bright and still and fairy-like, a 
very city in a dream, too ethereal- 
looking for concernment in the grim 
realities of war ;—when lo! a white 
low cloud curls suddenly along the 
water, just rising over that long 
bank that robs you of the sight of 
the innermost bay; then another, 
and another, and then the dull boom 
of the great guns comes rolling over 
the water. They are astirin Revel 
all the while, and at practice, and 
you are in presence of two great 
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pugilists, wary, and somewhat shy 
of each other, each a-watch, and 
biding the moment to hit his hard- 
est. If the one seems rather to 
threaten boastfully, the bearing of 
the other at any rate says, ‘ Where 
and when you like, ready,’ and so 
they look at one another, and the 
calm day passes by. 

Or perhaps a strong east wind 
sweeps into the exposed anchorage, 
and with it a tearing current, 
‘ slantindicular’ to the shore; then 
the craft begin their antics: the 
mortar-boats, yonder long line of 
bluff, lead-coloured lumps, round 
and stumpy, with their huge weight 
of iron aboard, and those queer ‘lee- 
boards,’ like fins, alongside, reel, 
and dance, and tumble, struggling 
to be steady, like drunken men 
among ninepins; the Hamburgher 
yonder, and the Dane, full of 
pleasant ‘ notions’ for all uses, faith- 
ful fleets’-providers, with their pub- 
lic-house sign flaunting at the mast- 
head ; the heavy-sterned Dutchman, 
round and roomy, with his streaks 
of green paint, and his cabin- 
accommodation for wife and family, 
including the pig, and those two 
great eyes, staring out so square 
astern, a very ‘ clumbungler’ of the 
deep, a ‘ sea-warmint,’ as our east- 
country sailor delights opprobriously 
to dub these patent fly-wagons, 
so rich in soolle to those roguish 
wreckers, ‘thirty fathom, chain cable, 
andtheold Dutchman’s best anchor,’ 
should he chance, in his dulness, to 
get hooked in among the mazes of 
the ‘Sunk,’ the ‘ Ship-wash,’ or the 
‘Gunfleet;’ then, ches andcanny 
Calvinistic Scot, with his loaded 
Dundee’ schooner, emancipated 
from the trammels of the distant 
Kirk Session and all his Pharisaical 
fetters of home strictness, and re- 
joicing in his freedom, as he turns his 
very Sabbath to good account, and 
drives, ‘as a work of charity and 
necessity,’ a roaring business with 
the first needy ship or yacht that 
lies alongside him—all these several 
busy hangers-on are fain fairly to 
shut up shop, and go below, and 
make out the best account they can 
with the tumultuous ‘ justitiwm ;’ 
while the tiny yachts are chafing 
at their moorings, dancing a frantic 
wild witch dance, or start and 
stagger like a ‘cross-hoppled’ colt, 
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plunge, jump and rear, roll and 
toss at their tether, twisting in a 
paroxysm of protracted agony, 
churning the very vitals of their 
prisoners, as they swing and rock 
aslant in divided allegiance between 
breeze and current, ‘now one pre- 
vailing, now another best.’ 

And all the time those provoking 
haystacks of great three and two- 
deckers, too high and mighty in 
their towering pride for vulgar 
emotion, just animated to the gentle 
excitement of a sweet lulling undu- 
lation, merely trouble themselves, 
like hens gathering their chicks 
under their sheltering wings, to 
hoist in all boats alongside; there 
they sit upon the swell, stiff, sedate, 
and stern; you think you would 
give your ears for the fun of trying 
upon some of those snug-berthed 
fellows on board, one good bout of 
such rocking in ‘cradle of the rude 
imperious surge’ as you are un- 
dergoing, at last, well content and 
seasoned. 

The ‘do-nothing’ and ‘know- 
nothing’ time comes at last to an 
end; gun-boats, fizzing about the 
roads, fill up their last coal, bum- 
boats sell their last round of beef; 
a flight of many-coloured signals 
flutters about the masts, yards, and 
peaks of the large ships, settles 
a moment, and sinks; long, lithe 
frigates are panting and blowing 
high at the mere expectation of 
active exertions; something is now 
to be done—at last we make a move 
—mortars crowd their canvas— 
grumpy-looking Zolus there — be 
sure by the way to lengthen the ‘o,’ 
for you are among sailors ; there is 
a no harm in it, and but bare 
justice after all, for the luckless 
ruler of the winds is so snubbed in 
these days, when predominance and 
power on the region of his old he- 
reditary reign is wrested so rudely 
from him by the great invader, the 
blustering, hard, unromantic, go- 
ahead usurper, steam, that the least 
compensation you can make is to 
grant him this trivial extension of 
mere name— Avolus, then, not the 
divine, but his namesake the bomb- 
ship, who could, however, blow a 
blast from his iron-coated lungs 
that would astonish the old storm 
king—the bomb-ship, with its 5000 
‘live shell’ on boar ‘ prepares for 
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towing ;’ sad humiliation! his own 
white wings no longer trusted, the 
Liparea taberna of the worker in 
iron finds him in vicarious locomo- 
tion, and gives him a strong lift 
across. 

Old Belleisle, too, has bustled 
over from Faré Sound with her 
staff of medical inspectors, sur- 
geons, and dressers — where the 
doctors are gathered together 
there must be work cut out: 
there she is, how changed from her 
warlike days; glazed sashes shining 
in every port instead of cannon, 
long rows of tidy bedsteads ranging 
the length of her roomy decks, her 
stores and magazines crammed with 
every appliance, every stimulant 
and febrifuge, anodyne and styptie, 
every remedy for ever ossible 
phase of physical evil which inge- 
nuity can devise and humane libe- 
rality can provide ; you could almost 
bargain to spoil a leg, for the luxury 
of trying that pleasant swing cradle 
for the poor shattered limb, running 
upon a little railroad, in gentle 
slides and oscillations to every un- 
dulation of the ship. After all, 
though somewhat ghastly, there 
is great interest for a stranger 
in these admirably devised and 
lavishly provided arrangements. 
Whatever has been said about me- 
dical organization and conduct else- 
where, the ‘ Belleisle hospital-ship’ 
is a sight on which any Englishman 
may rest an eye of pride, according 
without stint the highest meed of 
praise to the skill, foresight, and 
cecaeniie which dictate, and the 
liberality which carries out on the 
amplest scale, this measure of alle- 
viation of suffering. But the best 
of it is that of upwards of 300 beds 
not more than forty are now occu- 
pied ; with such a measure of health 
is the fleet blessed under Provi- 
dence; yet it comprises some 
25,000 men at least in these waters. 
No fevers—no cholera, with all our 
fears ; no dare-devil fire-eating com- 
manders, no wounds and hairbreadth 
escapes ; in fact nothing so surprises 
you as the rude health of the tat 
free from all the ills that flesh is heir 
to; positively only one ailment that 
you can discover; but that is un- 
questionably chronic and deep- 
seated ; it prevails widely, and with 
apparently little difference of in- 
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tensity, in the isolation of single 
ships, or the contagion of fleets and 
squadrons; it is organic, probably 
normal; a sort of murrain, or oph- 
thalmic disorder, an affection of the 
eyes, extending sometimes even to 
the circulation of the blood, and 
sparing few of any order. The 
wonder is indeed that the eyes, 
those faithful, constant, much 
abused servants, performing their 
nightly and daily toil in watch and 
ward, through storm and sunshine, 
ever for the same scanty meed of 
“sm and the same liberal blame, 
ve not long since struck work, 
and fairly shut up, although in fact 
they toil on without flinching, and 
on examination you find they are 
stout and strong, and it is again the 
imaginative faculty alone which has 
caused the whole alarming delusion. 
Well, Belleisle is on the qui vive, 
to give comfort to the bruised and 
broken. Sparrowhawk there, with 
her wine and spirits, looks to do the 
same thing with the sound of limb, 
to make cheerful their countenances, 
but all too empty their pockets. 
Cossaek, too, black, pirate-faced 
rover, lies with anchor just ‘ a-trip,’ 
ace blowing, and _ capstan 
manned; the yachts’ white, taunt 
sails are all trembling in the breeze, 
quivering to be fairly astart, and it 
is blowing full fresh from south- 
west, right fair for Helsingfors. 
Already are three men-of-war well 
away, blackening the horizon, the 
firstfruits of the coming lot. Freneh 
gunvessels, all noise and chattering 
activity, trice up secure that great 
ugly flap in the bows, and flap in 
the stern, which is to secure the 
long ‘canon-obusier’ against the first 
breaking sea; be it over bow or 
stern, there seems a fair chance for 
it to send gun and flap, breechings, 
crew and carriage, flying about the 
deck. 

Away we go, with a clear and 
eomfortable start; the roadstead, 
all alive with strange stir and 
alacrity, behind us; not many hours, 
and the dim indistinct outlines of 
towering buildings loom on the 

rt bow, large and hazy in the 

istance ; right ahead, we have kept 


in view and followed, to our great. 


and manifold advantage the three 
advanced ships, one of which having 
served the office of pilot, now returns, 
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passing in within a few yards of us, 
to the sad discomfiture of our some- 
what uneasily despatched dinner. 
‘ Flop,’ comes the louie , turbu- 
lent, intrusive wave from the great 
steamer’s wake, bickering and heay- 
ing right across the heavy rolling 
swell which, by this time, a strong 
south-west wind has swept tumul- 
tuously up from the whole length 
of the Gulf of Finland. The 
pother, for one short half-minute, 
as you smash through the jumble, 
would give you a pretty vivid idea 
of the probable consequences of a 
cruise in the Corrie-Vreckan (that 
real Highland Charybdis, though it 
may be invested with somethin 
of legendary terrors by the vivi 
imaginations of the Islemen), at 
such time as the ‘ pool,’ running at 
full flood against a fresh gale, lashes 
and heaves its broad swelling wolds 
into broken ridges and mountain 
masses, walls and heaps of angry 
water, or rears up in huge pillars, or 
reels and seethes in an agony of in- 
appeasable tumult, a pretty sight 
enough to see, but altogether a thing 
not to be lightly meddled with. 
However, it’s soon over; ‘swash’ 
it comes on the deck, plashing down 
the fore-hatch, and—oh unceremo- 
nious visitor—slopping down the 
very cabin ladder, pouring over and 
into every place and everything, 
starting up the unwary occupants 
from their disturbed meal as if the 
last hour of the cruise was come, 
capsizing the potato-pan from the 
galley iomek. filling the soup- 
tin, dismaying the hungry-faced 
men; while the poor disturbed 
‘barky’ starts and cele her sides, 
tosses her head, reels and fidgets in 
a troubled and shortlived dance: 
soon come, and as soon gone; no 
harm is done—but a good laugh all 
round at the supine curiosity that 
steered so nigh such an unfair, such 
a troublesome, disagreeable neigh- 
bour as H.M. paddle-wheel steam- 
frigate Dragon. Sut by this time 
we are well across the Gulf, and make 
straight as we can-—for already the 
patches of rock, ibe islets, the 
manifold blind bits and bad places 
which form the outlyiag defences of 
all this line of coast. have begun to 
pene about us—to where the two 
ships already anchored quietly lie, 
watched and watching, with about 
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a clear league of water between 
them and the batteries which grin 
along the whole shore of the rocky 
and pine-clad island of Sandhamn, 
the southernmost extremity of the 
Russian defences. Just clear of 
the ships, stretching a mile away 
westerly, the island of Stora Midélo 
marks off the Sound or outer road 
of Sweaborg, without intercepting 
the view further away to the north- 
west, where, four or five miles off, 
beyond several intervening streaks 
of land and water, near the isle of 
Melké, lies H.M.S. Pembroke, 
keeping watch for some time past 
at respectable distance from the 
chief entrance of the harbour. 
Mi6l6 thus covering the south front, 
tails off into an extended ridge of 
low, bare, broken rocks; which 
again running still farther east 
under the water throws up here and 
there a hump along its backbone at 
irregular intervals, through which 
are passages of various depth into 
the road. Passing close alongside 
we stand right on towards the 
rocks, in quest of convenient 
soundings. A considerate warning 
voice from the stern cabin windows 
(it was from H.M.S. Cornwallis, 
whose captain kindly sought to put 
us on our guard)—‘ Have a care, 
their guns range up to those rocks,’ 
—not exactly apprizes us of what 
seemed but too likely, but serves as a 
hintthat we may as well be content to 
keep in company; and before many 
minutes we have struck nine fathoms 
shoaling to seven astern, with fifteen 
generally around us. The evening 
1s occupied by various boats in pairs 
towing a weighted hawser at a 
slight depth below the surface, and 
sweeping thus a large extent of 
ground towards the shore. This is 
‘fishing’ for infernal machines. 
Common report asserts that they 
are in plenty, and this is favourite 
teens but there is no ‘take.’ 

asters go rowing about, risking 
the chance of a es shot, while 
they poke out with the lead every 
patch and rock which may possibly 
interfere with the expected move- 
ments of the ships. Night closed 
in, gloomy and ill-looking; and 
while the ships make preparations 
for whatever may betide, we too 
make snug, and after fraternizing 
with friends on board for awhile, 


Sweaborg. 
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turn in, as careless of breeze or 
batteries as one well could be, with 
the first fitful and increasing, the 
others swarming with Russians and 
dead under the lee. Morning broke, 
to find us lifting in a furious surgi 
yeast of a sea, bowsprit snap 
short off, topmast and crosstrees 
gone, our glory shorn; the trim, 
ae craft, peaking little dandy, at 
ast ragged, humbled, and forlorn, 
but with a brave spirit, nevertheless, 
in adversity, bowing every audacious 
billow, sidling or sliding through the 
seething mass, digging down head 
foremost into an abyss, up on end 
again, and putting a good face on 
it, before the next close-followin 
wall could topple head over a 
swallow her; and all the while the 

eat block-ships hard by, topmasts 
own and ivallpamdieails tumbled 
and tossed in a cloud of spray as the 
tall waves slashed right up to the 
lower rigging. Oh, but it was a 
brave strain on the piece of hemp 
that held true through all the long 
turmoil, and a rovgh bout for the 
anchor chafing on his rocky bed; it 
positively came up polished as a 
silver rod. 

But the fleet all this while 
lingers ; and precious weather must 
those reeling, rolling mortar-vessels 
be making of it; better there how- 
ever than here. But now the sea 
must go down before they can come, 
and we have time to rest our aching 
bones after the last churning-bout, 
and refit our bruised and battered 
ship, thanks to the ready help and 
clever hands of the fostering Hast- 
ings; and time also to watch the 
swarming Russians along the coast 
of Sandhamn turning out of hand 
in a couple of nights newly-traced 
and thoroughly-constructed works, 
completing half-finished, polishing 
completed ones. There were pro- 
bably at least eight batteries, of 
different shapes and sizes, and most 
solid earth epaulements, along this 
line of coast alone. It is not so 
easy to count them or their guns, as 
they follow the trend cf the coast 
and perch on every salient point, 
the assimilation in colour to the 
general scene being easy and com- 
plete ; in fact, what chiefly arrests 
the eye is the mere bit of straight 
line here and there among the 
curved, irregular outlines of the 
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broken ground: but once attracted, 
it soon with little aid ‘ articulates’ 
the mass, and in daguerreotype 
minuteness out come into gradual 
light, slope and embrasure, a sort of 
eye, with its black, round, beaded 
pupil staring fixedly out; and above, 
the grey-coated sentry pacing past 
the flagstaff. That inolehill lump 
behind is the top of the magazine, 
yards thick in earth and logs of 
pine, nicely smoothed off at top, 
round and green; a few rough huts 
near, among the rocks; sticking out 
over the tree-tops, a telegraph high 
up on the hills behind; the mast- 
heads of a ship or two beyond the 
ridge of the island; the smoke of 
a steamer flying in the inner har- 
bour; and along the shore, passing 
from point to point, now hidden 
under the trees, now winding 
about the uneven ground as the 
road climbs, or falls, or turns, a 
twofold ceaseless stream of loose- 
trousered, long-booted, red-shirted, 
white-shirted, flat-capped, __ big- 
limbed fellows, not over hasty in 
their movements, nor yet altogether 
at their ease about their new neigh- 
bours, at whom you see them anon 
turn and take a steadfast look. 
Further on lies Bakholmen, sepa- 
rated by nature from Sandhamn by 
the little knob called Kungsholmen, 
which gives you a delicious peep 
just through the break, past its 
rounded sides, of the formal yct 
pleasant-looking ranges of streets 
and squares of Sweaborg, its red- 
roofed forts and barracks, quaint 
oriental church with five green 
minarets, and further back the 
showy piles of Helsingfors, the 
observatory, with three towers like 
a castle, its grand church, with gold 
cross and cupola like St. Paul's, glis- 
tening in the sunshine, brilliant, 
azure blue, and spangled with gilded 
stars, while below four smaller 
domes of the same bright hue 
crown the turrets, and tall sta- 
tues adorn the angles and apex of 
the pediment which surmounts each 
Grecian front. Every atom from 
this point or from others we shall 
visit the eye can exactly make out, 
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if not by itself, with an ordinary 
glass. Such is the view from the 
deck, better still from the crosstrees 
of the ships to the southward, off 
Sandhamn and Bakholmen. Crown- 
ing the heights of this latter island, 
as seen in profile partly and partly in 
reverse, long level lines of earth- 
works catch your eye relieved 
against the sky; while u string of 
workmen keeps toiling up the ascent 
and over the embankment, each 
carrying a large sack or bag, of pro- 
vision probably, or ammunition, and 
officers and lookers-on crowd about 
the best points,—the flagstaff bas- 
tion, the telegraph-mast, even the 
‘tops’ of the half-dismantled ships 
within, which peep over the ridge,— 
busily plying the telescope and 
pointing with outstretched arm 
towards the intruders in the outer 
roads. Right behind Bakholmen, 
separated by a narrow deep-water 
channel which forms the main 
southern entrance into the inner bay 
of Helsingfors, a great inland lake 
studded with islands and broken 
by bold projecting promontories— 
comes the isle of Gustafsvird, the 
southernmost of that group of rocky 
islets which modern engineering has 
combined into the fortress of Swea- 
borg, of which this forms the citadel. 
This and the remaining islands lying 
in pairs together and all connected, 
Vargén, and Great East Svarté, 
West and Little East Svarté, and 
to the north, Langérn, are almost 
entirely hidden from the view, pre- 
senting only a dense mass of red 
iron-roofed barracks, storehouses, 
and magazines, relieved by gaily 
coloured houses, white, green, red, 
very trim and neat and regular, 
ranged in formal streets and squares, 
formal and formidable too, for a 
gun grins out of the very windows 
that you see in each red roof, where- 
ever a shutter chances to be fastened 
back, the curtain drawn upon his 
grim repose, but nevertheless the 
loveliest mark for 13-inch shell 
practice conceivable, which is the 
point of view adopted by most of 
the spectators. 
ae. aes 
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THE LIFE AND WORKS OF GOETHE.* 


R. G. H. LEWES has written 

a very good and very interest- 
ing Life of Goethe. He has brought 
eminent qualifications to this task ; 
for though he is an intense admirer 
of his hero, and indeed may be 
ranked among the Goethe-idolaters, 
he has acuteness, discrimination, and 
good sense. Hence, though he places 
Goethe at the head of modern poets, 
he freely allows that he is destitute 
of dramatic power. Though he has 
unbounded admiration for Wilhelm 
Meisters Lehrjahre, he condemns 
the Wanderjahre of the same per- 
sonage as incoherent, ill-written, and 
even dull. Though he admires Faust 
as the summit of poetry, wisdom, 
and wit, he cannot give himself up 
to find in the wild dreams and fan- 
tastical assemblage of characters 
which form the Second Part of 
Faust, the profound symbolism 
which throws some of his country- 
men into raptures. Though he con- 
siders Goethe as a great man of 
science, as well as a great poet, he 
founds his claim on his views in 
osteology and botany, and frankly 
condemns those optical fancies which 
the author snanied as utterly sub- 
versive of Newton's optical discove- 
ries; and which Hegel, after his 
oracular fashion, has pronounced to 
be infallibly true. With all these 
admissions, however, it will be found 
that Mr. Lewes goes no small 
lengths in advocating the rightness 
and fitness of almost all that Goethe 
did and said. That a biographer 
should have this zealous feeling in 
favour of his subject, is of great use 
in making his work lively and sig- 
nificant, and is not otherwise than 
commendable—if the feeling be kept 
within moderate bounds. We are 
not at all desirous of maintainin 
that Mr. Lewes has Guicenall 
those bounds; but it may be al- 
lowed us, in the way of caution to 
those of our readers who may peruse 
this work (which we by all means 
recommend them to do), to point 
out some of those passages where 


an impartial judge would perhaps 
doubt. the justion of Mr. tan 8 
conclusions. We take them at 
random, as they come. 

All who feel an interest in German 
literature are familiar with the story 
of Goethe’s youth-romance at Se- 
senheim. The brilliant young man, 
then residing at Strasburg for study, 
was taken by a fellow-student to 
visit the pastor of Sesenheim; whom, 
with his two daughters, he forthwith 
determined to be an exact revival of 
the Vicar of Wakefield, Olivia, and 
Sophia. In a very short time, 
Frederika, the Sophia of the family, 
and Goethe, felt the tenderest senti- 
ments towards each other, and spent 
the happy hours to which such feel- 
ings, in the undisturbed seclusion of 
arural home, may lead. As is com- 
mon in such histories, thematter was 
much more serious on the woman’s 
than on the man’s side. Goethe, 
though undoubtedly deeply touched, 
did not intend tomarry. 4 et he kept 
up a correspondence with her after 
his return to Strasburg ; and her mo- 
ther, probably hoping to revive 
the dying flame,.took her to that 
city. Vain in such cases the plans 
of mothers and the charms of daugh- 
ters! Frederika’s picturesque pro- 
vincial costume, which had made 
her look like a wood-nymph among 
the groves of Sesenheim, seeme 
rustic and vulgar among the fashion- 
able belles of Strasburg. 

She left Strasburg, marriage with 
Goethe more than ever a vanished 
vision. But, notwithstanding—who 
would have wished it otherwise if 
she did not P—she was true to him 
in heart. Eight years afterwards 
he again saw both her and another 
of his youthful loves, Lili. Lili 
was married to ‘a worthy, sensible 
fellow,—rich, well placed in the 
world,’ and was already a happy 
mother. But Frederika, though she 
made not the slightest attempt, he 
says, to rekindle in his bosom the 
cinders of love, and treated him only 
like an old acquaintance, never be- 
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came the wife of another. She who 
had loved Goethe, she said after- 
wards, could not entertain any infe- 
rior affection. It is only justice to 
Goethe to remark that he appears 
to have been much comforted and 
relieved, as every man of kindly 
nature must have been, at this con- 
donation on the part of one whom 
he knew that he had injured. 

But a question which naturally 
arises is, what we are to think of 
Goethe, with reference to this pas- 
sage of his life ; or rather, what Mr. 
G. H. Lewes would have us think. 
In his remarks on this subject 
(i. p. 144) he says, in his impetuous 
way, ‘I will not suppose the reader 
a dupe to the cant about ‘ falsehood 
to genius.’’ And yet his own excuse 
orexplanation ofthis matter amounts 
precisely to this: that if Goethe had 
married Frederika, he would have 
been false to his genius; which he 
illustrates further, by arguing that 
‘there is an antagonism between 
domesticity and genius.’ Happily, 
we have only, in this country, to 
enumerate the greatest names of 
our own times to see how baseless 
is this plea. What does Mr. Lewes 
say to the antagonism of domesti- 
city and genius in the cases of Scott, 
Southey, Wordsworth, Crabbe? not 
to méntion the greatest poets, his- 
torians, zoologists, chemists, astro- 
nomers, mathematicians, now living 
among us, whose names crowd upon 
us in rich profusion. Cant, indeed! 
—the talk of this antagonism of 
genius and domesticity. 

To go on to another of Goethe's 
relations to women—his connexion 
with Christiane Vulpius, who after- 
wards became his wife, long after 
she had borne himason. He was 
married to her, as has often been 
said, during the cannonade of the 
battle of Jena; a statement which 
Mr. Lewes, with laudable accuracy, 
contradicts, seeing that the mar- 
riage took place five days after the 
battle. As to this connexion, though 
Mr. Lewes allows that it gave great 
offence, and raised a great scandal 
at Weimar, he still holds that there 
was, even from the first, a bright 
side of this dark episode, of which, 
indeed, we dare not mention all the 
dark shades. ‘It gave him the joys 
of paternity, for which his heart 
yearned. it gave him a faithful 
and devoted affection. It gave him 
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one to look after his domestic ex- 
istence, and it gave him a peace in 
that existence which hitherto he had 
sought in vain.’ And in his title to 
this chapter, he points out this 
account of the matter as an inquiry, 
* How far a poet is justified in dis- 
regarding the conventional pro- 
prieties of his age?’ 

Mr. Lewes is very indignant with 
those who have spoken of Goethe 
as an immoral writer. But it is 
not likely that readers in this 
country will cease to think that con- 
cubinage is an immoral practice; 
and-even that the familiar introduc- 
tion of it into works of fiction, with- 
out any note of repugnance or con- 
demnation, is a mode of writing un- 
favourable to morality. The ad- 
mirers of ‘objective’ poetry will 
tell us that it is not the poet’s busi- 
ness to condemn. But to this we 
reply, that however ‘objective’ a 

et may be, it is his business not to 

well upon vice and unregulated 
passion as a familiar matter-of- 
course thing. Shakespeare does not 
do so. The impetuous love of 
Romeo and Juliet is accompanied 
by the moralizing voice, in order 
that it may have our sympathy : 
For by your leaves you shall not stay 

alone 

Till holy church incorporate two in one. 
Goethe, on the contrary, appears to 
dwell with complacent alacrity upon 
such connexions, and even invents 
them in spite of history. He knew, 
as Mr. Lewes allows, that Egmont 
had a wife and children; yet even 
in describing the events which led 
to his execution, he omits all men- 
tion of them, and gives us numerous 
and elaborate scenes with a mistress. 
In Wilhelm Meister, the rich young 
merchant is represented as living 
with an actress; and the details 
given of their menage are curiously 
minute. In the Elective Affinities 
not only are such arrangements in- 
troduced as matters of course, but 
there is a curious part of the work in 
which a love-passage between hus- 
band and wife is made a very im- 
proper proceeding, and is repre- 
sented as something of which oy 
are and ought to be thoroughly 


*ashamed; while their two friends, 


whose love is not degraded by 
human ties, are proud of their hap- 
piness; and this husband and 
wife, it may be added, are persons 
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who have made a marriage of affec- 
tion, after having been, each of 
them, united to another in a mar- 
riage of convenience. Probably 
those who recollect how many 
similar passages there are in 
Goethe’s writings, will not wonder 
at the charge of immorality being 
made by English readers. 

There is one other of the charges 
made against Goethe which also 
excites Mr. Lewes’s indignation : 
he is accused of being irreligious. 
Here again we doubt whether 
the usual defence will produce 
general conviction. For if irre- 
verent phrases are used by the poet, 
it is no sufficient reply to say that 
they are put in the mouths of irre- 
verent characters. Profanity is 
not, any more than pruriency, ex- 
cused by its dramatic propriety. The 
very presentation of such thoughts 
to the mind is a moral injury ; and 
a religious and pure-minded writer 
will not use their language, whatever 
be the excuse. We will not dwell 
upon this subject any further than to 
remark, that Mr. ce own ac- 
count of Goethe’s belief in the clos- 
ing period of his life, will appear to 
many persons reason enough why 
he cannot be reckoned a Chris- 
tian or a religious man, in any or- 
dinary sense of the term. Faust, 
in the Second Part of that drama, 
where he is drawing near his end, 
says (Mr. Lewes is the translator), 
li. 434: ‘Now take things 
wisely and soberly ; I know enough 
of this life, and of the world to come 
we have no clear prospect. A fool 
is he who directs his Giaking eyes 
that way, and imagines creatures 
like himself above the clouds! Let 
him stand firm, and look around him 
here : the world is not dumb to the 
man of real sense. What need is 
there for him to sweep eternity? 
All he can know lies within his 
grasp ‘These concluding words,’ 
Mr. Lewes adds, ‘ contain Goethe's 
own philosophy.’ 

But for our own parts, we confess 
we are not prepared to press these 
words so far as Mr. Lewes does, 
into evidence of Goethe’s own opi- 
nions. The Philosophy of Life is so 
obscure a theme, that a poet may well 
be allowed the privilege of making 
dramatic experiments in his reflec- 
tions on that subject. And in like 
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manner, we may say that the Philo- 
sophy of Nature is so dark and am- 
biguous in its general aspect, that 
we must not readily condemn an 

view as irreligious, because it dif- 
fers from those to which we have 
been accustomed. We would apply 
this remark especially to Goethe's 
views on the great physiological 
question of his time—the question 
agitated between Cuvier and Geof- 
froy St. Hilaire ; one of whom advo- 
cated the principle of the condi- 
tion of existence, vulgarly called 
the principle of final causes, 
and the other, the principle of 
the unity of plan. No one, 
we conceive, who has attended 
to the progress of physiolo- 
gical science, can doubt that both 
these principles are real, both true. 
No one can doubt that the old ar- 
gument of final causes, which So- 
crates used, which moved Galen to 
enthusiasm, which led Harvey to 
the circulation of the blood, which 
enabled Cuvier to recal into visible 
form hundreds of extinct animals, 
—no one can doubt that this is a 
real principle. No one can doubt 
that we can reason, as in these cases 
discoverers have reasoned, from the 
intention of the Creator of the world, 
in spite of St. Hilaire’s exclama- 
tion—‘I cannot ascribe to God 
any intention.’ But, on the other 
hand, if there be, in the structure 
of animals, much of which we 
see the use, and can explain the ex- 
istence of by its use, there is also 
much of which we see no use; and 
which we are led, by a large survey 
of nature, to ascribe to the unity of 
plan, on which animals are con- 
structed, and not to their special 
requirements. It was the indication 
of this unity of plan with which 
Goethe was especially delighted. 
Mr. Lewes relates the remarkable 
anecdote that, in 1830, when some 
of Goethe’s friends went to him, and 
began to exclaim about the explo- 
sion which had taken place in Paris, 
they found him quite ready with 
his interest and his sympathy; till 
getting bewildered by the way in 
which he expressed this feeling, 
they at length discovered that the 
explosion which he meant was not 
the overthrow of the Bourbon dy- 
nasty, but the decided outbreak of 
the antagonism between Cuvier 
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and St. Hilaire. To Goethe’sspecula- 
tions in pursuit of this unity of plan, 
belong his discovery of the inter- 
maxillary sutures in man, it having 
been previously supposed that the 
absence of thesesutures wasadistinc- 
tion between man and other animals. 
To the same speculations belong the 
resolution of the skull into a certain 
number of vertebrae, which Oken 
afterwards made the ground of a 
charge of plagiarism against Goethe ; 
and to the same line of speculation 
belong the poet’s striking ideas 
concerning the metamorphosis of 
plants, which he has urged elo- 
quently and effectively, and which 
are now generally adopted. 

As connected with this subjeet, 
we may mention a charming trait 
in the beautiful friendship which 
existed between Goethe and Schil- 
ler: the Dioscuri, the divine twin- 
stars of German literature. Goethe, 
in his Morphologie, has given an ac- 
count how this friendship was at 
first in danger of being marred by 
the intervention of this very subject, 
the metamorphosis of plants. Full 
of the conviction of the unity of all 
vegetable nature, and yet believing 
that he dealt with facts alone, and 
detesting the very name of Idea, 
Goethe tried to convince Schiller, 
who dwelt in a region of ideas, and 
regarded facts as worth nothing, 
except so far as they could be re- 
duced to the dominion of Ideas. ‘I 
expounded to him,’ says Goethe, 
‘the metamorphosis of plants, draw- 
ing on paper for him, as I proceeded, 
a diagram, to represent that general 
form of a plant which shows itself 
in so many and so various transfor- 
mations. Schiller attended and un- 
derstood; and accepting the ex- 
planation, he said, This is not 
Observation, but an Idea. I replied,’ 
adds Goethe, ‘with some degree 
of irritation, for the point which 
separated us was most luminously 
marked by this expression ; but I 
smothered my vexation, and merely 
said, ‘I was happy to find that I 
had got ideas without knowing it; 
nay, that I saw them before my 
eyes.’ Mr. Lewes appears hardly 
to have caught the point of this 
ironical retort of Goethe. He trans- 
lates—‘ answered that I had ideas 
without knowing it, and to be able 
to contemplate them with my ozwn 
eyes.’ But the absurdity which 
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Goethe implied was, that ideas, 
purely mental forms, had turned 
out to be certain visible marks on 
paper;—that he saw them with his 
eyes, and not with his mind, as 
Plato would say;—not that he saw 
them with his own eyes rather than 
another’s. The conclusion of the 
narrative is delightful. They went 
on with mutual explanations, and 
became intimate and lasting friends. 
‘And thus,’ adds the poet, ‘by 
means of that mighty and inter- 
minable controversy between subject 
and object, we two concluded an alli- 
ance which remained unbroken, and 
produced much benefit to ourselves 
and others.’ 

Mr. Lewes, as we have said, does 
not claim for Goethe the character 
of a great dramatic writer. Indeed 
it seems to us that, in this respect, 
he has hardly done the poet justice. 
For instance, he describes the 
Iphigenia as not a drama, but a 
dramatic poem. He gives a very 
good analytical parallel of Goethe's 
play and the Iphigenia of Euripi- 
des ; and shows very forcibly how 
the German writer has missed 
almost all the striking situations 
and turns which the Greek drama- 
tist had brought out. But he does 
not sufficiently notice that which is 
the great feature of interest in 
Goethe’s play, and which really is 
very dramatic, though perhaps not 
very Greek —namely, the ascen- 
dency which the mental culture and 
refined manners, as well as the lofty 
spirit, of the captive Iphigenia 
obtains over the barbarian sovereign 
Thoas, so that he looks up to her 
as a superior being. The develop- 
ment of this feeling in a most skil- 
ful and poetical manner gives an 
inexpressible charm to this play. In 
the same way, the Zorquato Tasso, 
which Mr. panes describes as ‘a 
series of faultless lines, but no 
drama,’ has really a wonderful 
power of depiction, exhibited in the 
manner in which Tasso’s madness 
gains gradually upon him, pro- 
ducing, not incoherent images and 
haan, but a vehement, continu- 
ous yearning after the scenes of his 
youth, which gathers nutriment 
from all present facts and fancies. 
We are, however, very ready to 
add that Mr. Lewes’s criticism on 
these, as on other of Goethe’s works, 
is very able and discriminating; 
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though perhaps many readers, who 
will enjoy the biography, may think 
that these critical excursuses oc- 
eupy too much space in the book. 
here is one such exeursus intro- 
duced apropos of Faust, which cer- 
tainly doesappearto us somewhat too 
fine-drawn. The object is to prove 
the inadequacy of all translations of 
eee ; but what Mr. Lewes really 
oes prove is,whatno onewillcontest, 
that no translation can be identical 
with the original. To illustrate 
this, he takes several passages of 
English poetry, and altering them 
for the worse, says that, so altered, 
they are still as near to the genuine 
form as the best translations are to 
the original. Thus he takes a verse 
of an old ballad which ‘haunted’ 
Scott. 


The dews of night began to fall, 
The moon, sweet regent of the sky, 
Silvered the walls of Cumnor Hall, 
And many an oak that grew thereby. 
‘This verse,’ he says, ‘he will 
re-arrange as a translator would re- 
arrange it :’ 
The nightly dews commenced to fall, 
The moon, whose empire is the sky, 
Shone on the sides of Cumnor Hall, 
And all the oaks that stood thereby. 


Here, he cries, is a verse whichcer- 
tainly would neverhave ‘hauntedany 
one:’ and therefore he concludes 
that a translation, even when good, 
may not produce any of the effect 
of the original. But to this it may 
be replied, that we must suppose a 
translator with sufficient feeling for 
poetry tosee the difference between 
the two forms of the passage. If 
such a translator—for example, Mr. 
Lewes himself,—-had translated an 
original into the second form, he 
would certainly try to improve his 
translation ; and would, if he were 
happy in his attempts, approach to or 
hit upon the first, the genuine form. 

Certainly it must appear that a 
survey of modern German litera- 
ture, like Mr. Lewes’s, is an odd 
place to maintain the inadequacy of 
translations of poetry. Schiller 
almost entirely, and Goethe in a 
great measure, derived their know- 
ledge of the classical writers from 
translations. Schiller could barely 
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stumble through the Iphigenia of 
Euripides with the aid of a trans- 
lation. Were, then, Schiller and 
Goethe ignorant—we do not say of 
the meaning, but, of the spirit and 
beauty of the masterpieces of Greek 
poetry? Their admirers say no— 
we say no—what does Mr. Lewes 
say P 

Mr.Lewes speaks with just admi- 
ration of Goethe’s beautiful hexa- 
meter poems—the Roman Elegies, 
the Alexis and Dora, above all 
the Herman and Dorothea; which 
he justly regards as the finest poem 
of modern times, and not unworthy 
to be compared with any poem of any 
time. With regard to these poems, 
Mr. Lewes appears to have laboured 
under a veryunnecessary embarrass- 
ment. He dares hardly translate 
them into the measure of the ori- 
ginal; being awed, apparently, by 
the tone of depreciation in ie 
several modern critics have spoken 
of English hexameters. This con- 
demnation has often been founded 
in ignorance; for instance, when 
the critics have spoken of the folly 
of reviving the attempts of Sydney 
and others. For in truth, these old 
attempts were made on the false 
principle of attending to Latin rules 
of quantity: the recent attempts 
have been made quite differently, 
and exactly in conformity with the 
German practice, which has so com- 
oe taken root in the language. 
Nor do English hexameters need 
to be at all less rhythmical than 
German ones; nor in the ag 
cimens, are they. Sir John Her- 
schel’s translation of Schiller’s 
Walk, Archdeacon Hare’s trans- 
lation of the Alexis and Dora, if 
not equal in versification to Schiller 
and Goethe, are, at least, very 
much smoother and more melodious 
than much English verse m other 
measures which has been recently 
published. Mr. Lewes’s_transla- 
tions in this way are not bad, though 
marred by his want of hope of mak- 
ing them good, and sometimes by 
obvious carelessness. For instance, 
in a translation of a passage in the 
Roman Elegies, which are of 
course in alternate hexameter and 
pentameter, this occurs as a couplet: 


Amor has manifold shafts, with manifold workings: some scratch, 
And with insidious steel poison the bosom for years. 


The second is a good pentameter, but the hexameter is plainly short 
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by a syllable: ‘scratch ws’ would make all right. Again, take another 


couplet: 


Think’st thou the goddess of love ‘demanded time to consider,’ 
When in Idalian groves she gazed on Anchises with joy? 


The ‘she’ in the second line is over and above what the verse admits. 


And again: 


Luna delaying one moment to kiss the beautiful sleeper, 
Soon had seen him awake ’neath the kiss of eager Aurora. 


The second of these two lines is 
no pentameter, but a tolerable hex- 
ameter. 

j But, upon the whole, we have de- 
rived great satisfaction from Mr. 
Lewes’s book. He has brought to- 
gether a great store of materials of 
various kinds, and has used them well 
and judiciously. Among other evi- 
dences of good judgment, we will not 
omit tonotice his rejection of Goethe’s 
autobiography, Dichtung und Wak- 
rheit, as solani. Written at a 
late period of life, when recollec- 
tions had faded and views had 
changed, it is, in spite of the charm 
of writing which graces it, in a 
great degree a work of fiction; 
as, indeed, the title seems to acknow- 
ledge. He has also shown, not only 
the inaccuracy, but, we must say, 
the fraudulent character of the 
letters of Bettina Brentano, which 
excited so much attention under 
the title of Goethe’s Correspondence 
with a Child. 

And we may also notice, as a 
=— and novel contribution, a 
pleasant and genial letter of Mr. 
Lhackeray’s, describing his residence 
at Weimar as a youth, at a period 
when Goethe indeed had ceased to 
mix much with strangers; but 
when his family, and the whole of 
the good company of Weimar, were 
full of kindness and hospitality for 
the English. Mr. Thackeray in 
self was honoured by one interview 
with the aged bard, of whom he 
says, ‘ In truth, I can fancy nothing 
more serene, majestic, and healthy 
looking than the grand old Goethe.’ 

We have no room to notice many 
of the remarkable points in the bio- 

phy of Goethe, which, in Mr. 

ewes's way of treating them, with- 
out ceasing to be interesting, become 
intelligible, and like the doings of 
‘a man of this world;’ instead of 
being passages in the history of a 
mythical personage, as the Germans 
have made them, by shedding round 
them a vast and vaporous cloud of 
dissertation. Such are his tender 


friendship with Frau von Stein, for 
so many years the charm of his life, 
and finally converted into indiffer- 
ence and almost repugnance on her 
side after his connexion with Chris- 
tiane Vulpius. Such are, again, his 
life-long friendship with the Duke 
of Weimar, and his management of 
the theatre at that capital. As con- 
nected with both these matters, we 
may quote the account of Goethe's 
retiring from the management. 


There was at that period (1817) a 
comedian named Karsten, whose poodle 
performed the ‘leading part’ in the 
well-known melodrame of The Dog of 
Montargis with such perfection that he 
carried the public everywhere with him, 
in Paris as in Germany. It may be 
imagined with what sorrowing scorn 
Goethe heard of this. The dramatic art 
to give place to a poodle! He, who 
detested dogs, to hear of a dog per- 
forming on all the stages of Germany 
with greater success than the best of 
actors! The occasion was not one to 
be lost. The Duke, whose fondness for 
dogs was as marked as Goethe's aversion 
to them, was craftily assailed, from 
various sides, to invite Karsten and his 
poodle to Weimar. When Goethe heard 
of this, he haughtily answered, ‘ In our 
Theatre Regulationsstands: ‘No dogs are 
admitted on the stage’—and paid no 
more attention to it. As the Duke had 
already written to invite Karsten and 
his dog, Goethe’s opposition was set 
down to systematic arbitrariness, and 
people artfully ‘wondered’ how a 
prince's wishes could be opposed for 
such trifles. The dogcame. After the 
first rehearsal, Goethe declared he would 
have nothing more to do with a theatre 
on which a dog was allowed to perform ; 
and at once he startedfor Jena. Princes 
ill brook opposition ; and the Duke, after 
all, was a Duke. Im an unworthy 
moment, he wrote the following, which 
was posted in the theatre, and forwarded 
to Goethe : 

‘From the expressed opinions which 
have reached me, I have come to the 


conviction that the Herr Geheimrath 


von Goethe wishes to be released from 

his functions as Intendant, which I 

hereby accord. Karu Aveust.’ 
A more offensive dismissal could 
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scarcely have been suggested by malice. 
In the Duke it was only a spurt of the 
imperious temper and coarseness which 
roughened his fine qualities. On Goethe 
the blow fell heavily. ‘Karl August never 
understood me,’ he exclaimed with a deep 
sigh. Such an insult to the greatest 
man of his age, coming from his old 
friend and brother-in-arms, who had 
been more friend than monarch to 
him during two-and-forty years, and 
who had declared that one grave should 
hold their bodies—and ail about a dog, 
behind which was a miserable green- 
room cabal! The thought of leaving 
Weimar for ever, and of accepting the 
magnificent offers made him from 
Vienna, pressed urgently on his mind. 


It is pleasant to have to record 
that this estrangement was not last- 
ing. Here is a trait at a later 
period : 


In the way of honours, he was 
greatly flattered by the letter which 
Walter Scott sent to him, in expression 
of an old admiration ; and on the 28th 
of August, 1827, Karl August came into 
his study accompanied by the King of 
Bavaria, who brought with him the 
Order of the Grand Cross as a homage. 
In strict etiquette a subject was not 
allowed to accept such an Order without 
his own sovereign granting permission, 
and Goethe, ever punctilious, turned to 
the Grand Duke, saying: ‘If my gra- 
cious sovereign permits.’ Upon which 
the Duke called out: ‘Du alter Kerl! 
mache doch kein dummes Zeug/! Come, 
old fellow, no nonsense.’ 


Nor ought a reader who would 
see the true relation of the great 
celebrities of the last generation to 
each other, fail to note Mr. Lewes’s 
account of Goethe’s reception of a 
very remarkable female writer. It 
begins thus : 


In December 1803 Weimar had a 
visitor whose rank is high among its 
illustrious guests: Madame de Stael. 
Napoleon would not suffer her to re- 
main in France, and she was brought 
by Benjamin Constant to the German 
Athens, that she might see and know 
something of the men her work 
De UAllemagne was to reveal to her 
countrymen. It is easy to ridicule 
Madame de Stael; to call her, as 
Heine does, ‘a whirlwind in petticoats,’ 
and a ‘ Sultana of mind.’ But Germans 
should be grateful to her for that book, 
which still remains one of the best books 
written about Germany; and the lover 
of letters will not forget that her genius 
has, in various departments of literature, 
rendered for ever illustrious the power 
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of the womanly intellect. Goethe and 
Schiller, whom she stormed with her 
cannonades of talk, spoke of her intel- 
lect with great admiration. Of all 
living creatures he had seen, Schiller 
said she was ‘the most talkative, the 
most combative, the most gesticulative ;” 
but she was ‘also the most cultivated 
and the most gifted.’ The contrast be- 
tween her French culture and his 
German culture, and the difficulty he 
had in expressing himself in French, 
did not prevent his being much in- 
terested. In the sketch of her he sent 
to Goethe it is well said, ‘ She insists on 
explaining everything; understanding 
everything ; measuring everything. She 
admits of no Darkness ; nothing Incom- 
mensurable; and where her torch throws 
no light, there nothing can exist. Hence 
her horror for the Ideal Philosophy 
which she thinks leads to mysticism and 
superstition. For what we call poetry 
she has no sense; she can only appre- 
ciate what is passionate, rhetorical, 
universal. She does not prize what is 
false, but does not always perceive what 
is true.’ 


But Goethe was by no means 
taken with her: 

Madame de Stael had frankly told 
him she intended to print his conversa- 
tion. This was enough to make him ill 
at ease in her society; and although 
she said he was ‘un homme dun 
esprit prodigieux en conversation... . 
quand on le sait faire parler il est ad- 
mirable,’ she never saw the real, but a 
factitious Goethe. By dint of provoca- 
tion—and champagne—she managed to 
make him talk brilliantly ; she never got 
him to talk to her seriously. On the 
29th of February she left Weimar, to the 
great relief both of Goethe and Schiller. 

Finally, we will not omit to men- 
tion a great charm which is given 
to Mr. Lewes’s account of his idol, 
by the attempt, in which he perse- 
veringly employs himself, to show 
that he was a kind, affectionate, 
benevolent, and earnest man, in- 
stead of being a cold, diplomatic, 
artistic genius. We will not attempt 
to pronounce on the success of 
this contradiction of the common 
opinions, which Mr. Lewes avers 
it to be, but it is supported by 
some pleasing stories ; for instance, 
that of Goethe’s persevering and 
judicious benevolence to a needy 
person who applied to him under 
the name of Kraft; and his wise and 
kind attempts tocure Plessing, whom 
the reading of Werther had driven to 
misanthropy. Plessing afterwards 
became a respectable Professor. 
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T is not wonderful that the labours 

of the miner and of the metallur- 
gist have at all times been linked 
with superstitious associations in 
the minds of men. The one pur- 
suing his search in the depths of 
the earth, in darkness and uncer- 
tainty, only ministers to the demands 
of the other for a perpetual supply 
of those strange stony masses out of 
which the living metal is drawn ; 
and before chemistry had explained 
every change which the ore under- 
went, from its first appearance on 
the dressing floor to its fabrication 
in the hand of the artisan, where, 
in all the range of art, were trans- 
formations to be found so complete, 
mysterious, and astonishing as 
these? Let any one stand before a 
blast-furnace,—let him wonder at 
the amount of mingled ore and 


limestone and coal that are poured 
into it by the wagon-load in a con- 
stant stream sixty feet above his 
head, and let him watch the per- 
— overflow of slay, a veritable 


ava, Which slowly emerges from the 
bottom of the furnace at his side,— 
and let him await the moment when 
the rough moulds are ready, and the 
channel cleared, and the arm of the 
foreman is bared to give the final 
blow that is to pierce the wall of 
clay that supports the molten metal 
within ;—then let him stand by as 
the luminous flood of iron pours 
down, true to the channel cut for it, 
yet as it were resenting the restraint, 
and momentarily flinging from its 
surface a myriad stars of fire, until 
it flows tranquilly into each trough 
impressed in the sand for its recep- 
tion, and lies in a series of furrows 
to cool into its well-known form of 
‘pig’ iron. And this process has 
been repeated each day without one 
day’sintermission, for itmay be thirty 
years, from that one furnace; and 
the flames have risen for that period 
from its mouth, rendering the mid- 
night air of some wild mountain land 
of Wales lurid for many a mile, or 
a have helped to show to the 
nightly traveller the horrors of 
that ‘black country’ above Bir- 
mingham, from w hich every earnest 
visitor will come away with such 
dark foreboding and such troubled 
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thoughts on the great social pro- 
blems which it must suggest. How 
wonderful a process is this by which 
the constant stream of iron into the 
commerce of the world is maintained 
in its perpetual flow! Compare the 
lump of heavy clay, or the mass of 
red or brown dull earthy rock, or of 
bright iron-grey stone which form 
the various varieties of iron ore, 
with the metal that emerges from 
them; pound, sift, do what you will 
with the ore, scrutinize it with the 
microscope, it is still a stone, no par- 
ticle of metal can you find there. 
Examine the i on the other 
hand ; it has nothing of the earthy 
in it. Resonant, and bright, and 
flexible, and strong; whence come 
these newly gotten powers? ‘They 
do not reside in the ore, but seem 
impressed upon its transfigured sub- 
stance by the will of the operator :— 
now as ‘soft-iron,’ pure and mal- 
leable, tough, infusible, bending 
without fracture, fibrous, and capa- 
ble of being welded bit to bit, like 
sealing wax, at a sufficient tempe- 
rature:—now as ‘cast iron,’ less 
pure in its chemical nature from 
containing carbon (the chemist’s 
charcoal) as a constituent, brittle, 
sharp in its outline, crystalline in 
its structure, readily melted and 
cast in moulds, breaking but never 
bending,—how opposite are its cha- 
racters,—yet we may sce it again, 
in the form of steel, assuming nearly 
all these characters, or surrendering 
any one of them once more at a mo- 
ment’s notice. For now it shall ex- 
hibit in the most exalted degree, 
brittleness or toughness, a brittleness 
unbending or anelasticity unrivalled, 
a hardness adamantine or a softness 
which yields like brass to the en- 
graver, according as the cunning 
workman shall impose the one or 
the other ‘temper’ on its docile 
substance. ‘And so iron becomes 
the ready servant that is to work 
out the vast demands of commerce ; 
it is now the mainspring of our 
timepieces, and the exquisitely deli- 
cate regulator of their every vibra- 


_tion: it is no less the sinew and the 


bone of the iron horse, and the rein 
that guides him; the skeleton of 
the bridge with its untiring span, 
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and of the ship whose keel can 
never strain; at once the impeller 
and the impelled of the automaton 
machinery by which commerce 
moves. 

Let us consider another metal- 
lurgie process. A furnace is con- 
structed to throw all its heat by 
reverberation on a mass of lead, and 
as the metal melts, a current of air 
is made to play on its surface. Soon 
that surface becomes covered with 
a molten floating liquid, which flows 
off from it coutinuall. and will flow 
so long as any lead remains. ‘The 
last portions of the lead however 
are preserved for the silver they 
contain; the rest has all disappeared. 
This floating dross into which the 
air has converted the lead, hardens 
as it cools, and forms then a beau- 
tiful yellow-orange, unmetallic, 
highly-crystalline, soft, solid sub- 
stance—litharge. It is the ‘ oxide 
of lead.’ It is the air that here, 
reversing the dictum of Anaximenes, 
is the destroyer. Its oxygen has 
combined with the melted metal. 
It needs not to melt iron to produce 
an analogous effect. If the bar of 
refined iron be but left in neglect 
to the rude influences of the weather, 
to air and moisture, it will soon be 
seen that the metal, with all its 
stern qualities, is, like man himself, 
dependent on certain conditions and 
circumstances, which must be ever 
supplied and preserved around it, 
or the bright shall tarnish, the strong 
fret away into weakness, and the 
lustrous and the elastic, the stern 
to labour and the patient to endure, 
shall suffer corrosion, and become a 
dull insipid earth, a mere heap of 
rust. Yet from this earth, this 
oxide of iron, no less than from the 
dross of lead, the metal may be 
again recovered. The earth or calx 
is in either instance formed by a 
union of the metal with the oxygen 
of the air, and any substance with 
a stronger tendency to combine with 
that oxygen will free the metal of it, 
and the iron or the lead may be 
restored to their metallic form of 
existence. Carbon, that is coal or 
charcoal, effects this, and the opera- 
tion is similar in result whether 
it be performed in the blast-furnace 
whose weekly product is above a 
hundred tons of iron, or in the re- 
verberatory furnace wherein lead is 
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reduced to the form in which we 
use it. 

It was this singular conversion of 
a metal into an earthy calx, and this 
inversion of the phenomenon by the 
reconversion of the earth into the 
metal, that incited the alchemist to 
perpetual experiments, from the 
days of Geber to those of Beecher. 
Was there in fact anything contra- 
dictory or absurd in the belief that 
the crucibles of Albert the Great, of 
Raymond Lulle, or of Arnold, had 
yielded gold when gold had been 
absent as an ingredient from the 
conditions of the experiment? Did 
not a mere calx, when mixed with 
charcoal, yield lead? Did not the 
very metal of silver, Luna herself, 
emerge from ores in which no silver 
could be seen? nay, did not even 
the Saturnine ores—did not the 
stones which yielded lead, yield, too, 
their small quota of this queenly 
silver? If Luna could thus emerge 
from the region of Saturn—if the 
ores of copper when mingled with 
calamine produced sot copper, the 
Venus of the metal-firmament, but 
brass,—if bronze sprang from the 
conjunction of Venus and Jupiter, 
and the copper and the tin lost 
each their characters in the bronze 
they formed, why should not the 
addition of some subtle redder mer- 
cury give to tin the properties of 
gold, or teach the alchemist to 
transmute the dross of Saturn or 
the charms of Venus into the glories 
of Sol, the golden metal-king ? 

But the alchemist passed from 
the earth, leaving to an age of less 
inflated hopes and of a sounder 
philosophy—an age that had learned 
something by the failures of the 
yast—this metallurgic problem for 
its heritage. To those who have 
loved to linger over the gradual 
dawnings of human knowledge in 
past time, who have felt a delight 
in tracing the growth of some single 
idea in the mind of man through all 
its doubts, misapprehensions, aspira- 
tions, rebuffs, successes, on to its 
final triumph—to these, that will 
ever be an interesting history which 
tells of the progress of the first 
grand idea of chemical philosophy, 
the idea of the individuality, so to 
say, of the elements; of the ele- 
mental character of the metals; of 
the non-elemental, the compound 
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character of the combinations of 
these with the vital element, the 
oxygen, of the air. To them the 
erroneous dream of Stahl, ‘the 
phlogistic theory,’ will carry with 
it an unceasing interest, albeit that 
the balance of Lavoisier banished 
that theory from the laboratory, and 
showed its fundamental error by 
proving that the calx, or earth, 
weighed more than the metal which 
it yielded — weighed more by a 
precise amount, which was the 
exact weight of oxygen gas that 
the metal had taken from the air 
and fixed in solid combination with 
itself to form this earthy oxide. He 
taught that the metal might be won 
from this its earthy calx or oxide, 
but only by some stronger affinity 
than the metal’s own for the oxygen 
the earth contained. Carbon has 
this stronger affinity, and hence the 
flow of molten iron from the vast 
furnace in which its oxide meets in 
fiery contest with the coal that feeds 
its flames, meets it only to surrender 
to that coal its oxygen, and to ‘set 
the iron free to enter on its life of 
constant labour and trial in the 
service of man. 

This doctrine, then, of the com- 
pound nature of the metal-yielding 
earths or oxides, and of the ele- 
mental character of the metals and 
of the oxygen they contained, was 
the nd doctrine of Lavoisier, and 
resolved the difficulty of which the 
alchemists, and at last after them 
the phlogistic chemists, had sought 
im vain for the solution through so 
many centuries. But chemistry 
knew of other earths besides these 
that yielded metals when heated 
with charcoal—earths to all intents 
like these, notwithstanding that they 
had resisted all efforts to extract 
metals from them. 

Of these other earths there were 
several besides magnesia, lime, and 
the earth of clay alumina; and nearly 
akin to them, though more easily 
dissolved in water, and therefore 
lacking one of the prominent cha- 
racteristics of an earth, comparative 
insolubility, were the alkalies, potash 
andsoda. It needed therefore after 
Lavoisier’s time no great profundity 
in the chemist who should assert 
that it was a fair object of search, 
and that there was a fair ground 
for hope, that some means should be 
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found, some more potent affinity 
than even that of carbon should be 
discovered, by the agency of which 
these earths too should yield up 
bright metals under the torturing 
inquisition of crucible and furnace. 
Lavoisier himself had proclaimed 
this before, and almost in Lavoisier’s 
time it was imagined by some san- 
guine experimentalists in Hungary 
that the anticipation had been 
realized. But that realization was 
not yet ripe for accomplishment, 
and time had to bring in other 
ideas and other men to contribute 
to the development of it. Galvani 
and Volta(the greatest name perhaps 
in the history of physics) had intro- 
duced a new force to the experi- 
mentalist. By its agency the com- 
pound nature of water—already 
proved by the illustrious men whose 
names now figure in the ‘ water 
controversy’—received a new signi- 
ficance in the decomposition which 
the voltaic pile effected in it, under 
the hands of Nicholson and Carlisle, 
in the year 1800. They found the 
oxygen given off at the positive, 
the hydrogen at the negative, 
pole; the water being gradually 
separated by the voltaic agency 
into its component elements, oxygen 
and hydrogen. Davy, who soon 
afterwards appeared on the scene, 
saw at a glance the vast results to 
be developed by this divellent action 
of the battery upon chemical com- 
pounds. There is no one who can- 
not feel a sympathizing pleasure as 
he imagines the young Davy with 
the wires of his enormous battery 
brought into contact through the 
medium of the alkali potash, until 
that moment undecomposed, and 
sees him watching a beautiful phe- 
nomenon. Little globules of a 
brilliant metal continually are pre- 
senting themselves at the negative 
wire, and lingering for a moment to 
show him their true metallic cha- 
racter, then cease to shine, and 
become again converted into the 
potash out of which they sprung, 
too powerfully assailed by the 
oxidizing air, of which the corrosive 
action is too strong for a metal of 
such eager affinities to exist in its 
presence. Davy soon contrived 
means of fostering his new-born 
metal, and exhibiting it to the world 
under the name of potassium ; and 
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soda soon yielded its sodium to the 
le of his gigantic voltaic pile. 
th of them are metals which to 
be preserved must be retained out of 
contact with the air; metals, the 
latter white as silver and as lustrous, 
the former with something of the 
tint of tin or platinum; both lighter 
than water and therefore floating on 
it, but also instantaneously decom- 
ing it to absorb its oxygen, and 
, stat in it themselves as potash 
or as soda. 

To decompose magnesia, lime 
(calx), baryta, into oxygen and the 
metals ‘ magnesium,’ ‘ calcium,’ and 
‘barium,’ respectively, was but a 
work of the few hours requisite to 
plan the experiment. And thus an 
antagonistic force had been found 
whereby to invert, as it were, the 
combining force of chemical affinity, 
so that now 

With rod reversed, 
And backward mutterings of dissevering 
power, 
the master of this new necromancy 
freed from several of these earths 
beautiful metals, till then truly 


In stony fetters fixed and motionless. 


But some of the earths refused the 
solicitations of even Davy’s voltaic 
magic. Among these was one of a 
very remarkable kind, named by the 
chemists alumina, from its occur- 
rence as one of the ingredients in 
alum. In the sapphire and ruby 
this extraordinary body yields only 
to the diamond in hardness, while it 
farsurpasses it as a gem in thebeauty 
if not in the variety of its colour- 
suite. Asthe lux-sapphire itrivalsthe 
diamond itself in colourless purity 
and exquisite lustre. As the ruby, 
it demands a higher price than it, 
when above a few carats in weight ; 
as the sapphire, there is no stone 
with which it can be confounded, 
when of the true azure blue ; while 
as Oriental-topaz, Oriental-emerald,- 
aquamarine,-peridot,-amethyst, it 
surpasses in beauty of colour and 
lustre, and far surpasses in value, 
the several gems from which it thus 
condescends to borrow its names, 
In all of these the alumina is pure, 
and crystallized in perfect trans- 
parency, the colours being due to 
minutest traces of other metallic 
oxides, such as iron, chrome, or 
manganese. Then again, in its less 


brilliant forms, as corundum and as 
emery powder, its uses are almost 
the same as those of the indomitable 
diamond dust: while in its softer 
moods, combined with water it helps 
to form the plastic element of clay; 
and at one moment is seen assumi 
shapes and wearing tints, as vase aa 
bowl, that give it more than the 
value of sapphire or ruby; at 
another, ministering in every shape 
to satisfy the wants of man. 

From the nature of this earth it 
was difficult to bring it within the 
_— of action of the battery. But 

avy recognised in his new metal, 

otassium, a substance whose avi- 
ity for oxygen might be utilized 
for the decomposition of the refrac- 
tory earth which he could not sub- 
due by his voltaic wires. And so 
he heated alumina white hot, and 
passed his new metal in the form 
of a metallic gas over it, and ob- 
tained thereby small globules of a 
metal which ‘had its source in the 
aluminaemployed. This new mem- 
ber of the metal family, aluminium, 
he did not, however, succeed in 
effectually isolating, and he could 
not therefore announce its pro- 
rties. Later it was ee by 
éhler by an analogous but better 
process, but then not in sufficient 
uantity, nor in advantageous form 
or investigating its physical cha- 
racters. He obtained it as a pow- 
der, and in this finely divided form it 
is very difficult to ascertain the 
properties which a metal may as- 
sume when fused into a solid mass. 
Even lead, when in fine division, 
will burn spontaneously in the air, 
and it is therefore not to be won- 
dered at that in the pulverulent 
aluminium of Wohler that chemist 
did not recognise those remarkable 
characteristics which have thrown 
so much interest round the bars of 
this metal that have been produced 
by M. Deville, and exhibited so re- 
cently in Paris. Wohler, indeed, 
had himself, previously to M. 
Deville, formed the metal in fused 
gg But the method adopted 
y M. Deville, though in principle 
similar, was superior in details to 
Wohler’s process. The metal, as 
thus obtained, possesses most cu- 
rious and unexpected properties. 
Tin-white in colour, it is unaffected 
by the air, and is less disposed to 
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tarnish than silver itself. It is un- 
attacked by any ordinary acid, ex- 
cept muriatic acid, which, and the 
alkalies, seem to be its only natural 
chemical enemies. It is very mal- 
leable, and when rolled and ham- 
mered becomes as hard as iron, a 
most invaluable property, possessed 
by no other metal in use. It is an 
iateliie conductor of electricity, 
and slightly magnetic, like iron. Tt 
melts at a lower temperature than 
silver, so that it possesses all themost 
valuable properties required of a 
metal by the artisan. But its most 
singular property is its lightness. 
In this respect it stands above all 
other bodies of the metallic class 
that are in use. The lightest of 
these is zinc, which is seven times 
heavier than water; iron is nearly 
eight times, silver is ten and a-half 
times, and gold nearly twenty times 
heavier than water, whereas alumi- 
nium is little more than twice and 
a-halfas heavy as that fluid, and con- 
sequently about a quarter of the 
weight of silver. An ounce there- 
fore of this metal will go as far as 
four ounces of silver, or eight of 
gold. Its price per ounce is, how- 
ever, at present that of gold, and 
hence about four times as dear, 
bulk for bulk, as silver. Doubtless 
neither commerce nor chemistry 
will rest till aluminium can be used 
for household no less than for philo- 
sophical purposes, and heuthoen 
also for i ow may prove a most im- 
portant application of it, the for- 
mation of light, hard, useful, and 
beautiful alloys with other metals. 
A bell formed of it would possess 
singular novelty. Its ring is the 
sharp clear note of glass, not the 
fuller tone of metal; one’s fancy 
already anticipates the music in 
which some instrument whose vibra- 
tions shall ring from aluminium bars 
shall take its part. 

Another metal not less curious 
than aluminium has followed in its 
wake. The emerald and the beryl 
are varieties of the same mineral, 
rivalling all except perhaps the sap- 
phire family in beauty as gems. 

hese contain an earth called by 
the Greek-derived name of glucina, 
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from the sweetness of its salts. 
The metal of this earth had also 
been isolated by Wéohler, but its 
sroperties are first described by M. 
Jebray, a pupil of M. Deville. It 
appears as a ‘peautifuil white metal, 
nearly as unalterable as aluminium 
itself, but with the curious pro- 
perty of being one-fifth lighter, its 
specific gravity being twice that of 
water. Lime has also now surren- 
dered its constituent metal, calcium, 
in po form, and it proves to be 
yellow like gold, but unfortunately 
as evanescent as it is beautiful. 
The action of the air alone is suffi- 
cient to corrode it into its natural 
calx, the well known earth, lime. 

It is curious to see science thus 
working out, inits own way, and by 
lights of its own kindling, problems 
after the solution of which the 
alchemist groped in darkness, whose 
obscurity he increased and_per- 
petuated, because he would retain 
for himself alone and for ‘the adepts,’ 
not for the world, the riches which 
he sought. 

Like the miner, and unlike the 
metallurgist with whom we com- 
menced, the alchemist delyed in 
dark recesses after gold. He 
handled indeed metallic ores, but 
he touched not the living metal. 
It was only when that ore was 
brought to the light and into the 
furnace, that it assumed the real 
metallic shape; only when the fire 
of truth has tried it, and the advance- 
ment, intellectual no less than mate- 
rial, of the human race is the object 
to be won, is the transmutation of 
ignorance into knowledge effected, 
only then is the superstition of the 
miner corrected by the higher know- 
ledge of the experienced and saga- 
cious metallurgist. 

The transmutations wrought by 
modern chemistry are as great in 
character, and, however different in 
kind, are far more important and 
useful in their result, than all that 
alchemy ever dreamed of ; they are 
not the less complete because ‘their 
character has Sone so correctly 
explained. 
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SKETCHES AND STUDIES FROM BELGIUM. 
II.—Lovvain. 


Tae origin of Louvain was very 
different from that of Mechlin. 
The kernel from which it sprang 
was the ‘Cesar’s Castle,’ the few 
remains of which stretch along the 
crest of the hill overhanging the 
town. There,as you look out be- 
tween the clusters of lilac and 
apple-blossom, the fine old city lies 
spread out like a map at your feet, 
just as in the Brabantia sacra of 
worthy Master Sanderus. The 
ceful spire of St. Gertrude’s, 
uilt, says tradition, by the dwarfs, 
or kaboutermannekens; the darker 
mass of St. Peter’s, and the famous 
Hotel de Ville, with its gilded vanes 
and turrets and lucarnes, together 
with the spires and towers of num- 
berless smaller churches, rise like 
landmarks in the midst of the 
network of narrow winding streets, 
whilst the sloping green hills by 
which the old walls are surrounded 
contrast pleasantly with the ordi- 
nary Belgian plat-pays. These 
hills are the first rising ground 
met with in approaching the interior 
of the country from the sea, and it 
was among them that the Northmen, 
towards the end of the ninth cen- 
tury, formed one of their central 
stations, into which they gathered 
all the plunder of the surrounding 
districts. They wintered here for 
many succeeding years; and the 
station at last became so important 
that it was attacked and taken, in 
895, by the Emperor Arnulph of Ba- 
varia, who expelled the Northmen, 
and thus freed the country from 
their ravages. The day on which 
this victory was gained, in the be- 
poaing of September, is recorded 
y the annalist of Fulda, and it is 
still commemorated in the fker- 
messe and ommegang, or annual pro- 
cession of Louvain. 
_ On the hill (Loo-ven, the rising 
in the midst of the marshes) where 
the Northmen had fixed their 
stronghold, Arnulph erected the 
Cesar’s Castle, as a protection 
against all future invaders. The 
Chatelains of this frontier ‘strength’ 
became the first Dukes of Louvain, 
and afterwards of Brabant. ‘ Loven 
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to ‘tryk hertzog!’ ‘ Louvain au riche 
Due!’ long continued their war-cry, 
and the city soon began to spread 
itself out in the broad valley at the 
foot of the fortress. It had, like 
the other towns, its patrician gesch- 
lacten, or lignages, the absolute 
owners of their property, having 
the right of private war, and serving 
as chiefs of the Duke’s army when 
an expedition was on foot, and the 
banner of Louvain, placed on a car 
drawn by four oxen, called the 
burghers about it in the market- 
place. At Louvain, as at Brussels 
and Augsburg, these lignages were 
seven in number. Charlemagne, 
whose mighty name shadows so 
much tradition, was their ancestor 
according to one genealogy; another 
declares that they sprang from the 
seven sons of a certain Bastinus the 
Tall, who assisted the Emperor 
Arnulph in expelling the North- 
men. Notwithstanding the blazons 
and fortified towers of the lignages, 
the customary law of Louvain 
provided that every member on 
certain occasions should contri- 
bute his piece of cloth to the 
general market. Each in fact be- 
longed to a metier; and hence the 
name of Wollezaks, sacs de laine, 
by which they were known among 
the feudal chiefs of Brabant. The 
wealth and luxury of Louvain soon 
became as widely renowned as its 
cloth, for the wollezaks were not 
less addicted to the ‘ comforts o’ the 
saut market’ than their brother 
burghers of Brussels, who went to 
battle, as Froissart tells us, with 
their varlets behind them, carrying 
‘ bouteilles de vin troussées & leurs 
selles, et pastez de saumon, de truites, 
et d’anquilles envelloppées de belles 
— touailles.” The wollezaks 

owever, both of Brussels and Lou- 
vain, could fight as well as feast; 
and fierce was the struggle between 
them and the workmen of the guilds 
as these last increased in numbers 
and importance. At the end of 
the twelfth century the entire 
population did not exceed six 
thousand; in 1331 it was at least 
forty-five thousand, and the cloth 
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of Louvain had become famous all 
over Kurope. At this time Couthe- 
reel, himself a member of the lig- 
nages, gained for the workmen, al- 
though not without great difficulty, 
the right of joining in the adminis- 
tration of the town, a privilege 
which was nearly at the same time 
claimed and obtained by them 
throughout all the ‘ good towns’ of 
Flanders and Brabant. Fresh 
troubles however broke out imme- 
diately after the death of Couthe- 
reel, during which thirteen mem- 
bers of the patrician lignages were 
killed in the Stadt-house, and their 
bodies thrown from the windows 
on the pikes of the people below. 
The Duke visited the town with 
severe punishment. Many fled 
to England; and great numbers 
of the workmen, together with 
others who, for similar reasons, had 
been expelled from Brussels and 
Mechlin, took refuge in the great 
woods with which the face of the 
country was then covered, and re- 
ceived accordingly the name of the 
sangliers of Louvain. Wherever 
they were found, the people were 
compelled to sound the tocsin, and 
to hunt them to death; and such 
was the general dread of them that 
a reward of 200 gold pieces was set 
by the Duke on the head of a 
sanglier.* 

Thus Louvain, which had been 
one of the wealthiest towns of Bra- 
bant, became impoverished and 
almost depopulated. But its best 
days were yet tocome. It is not 
the wollezaks, or the trade guilds, 
or the sangliers, of whom the 
stranger chinks as he passes through 
the narrow streets. His pilgrim- 
age will be to the remains that tell 
of the famous old university where, 
surrounded by solemn portraits and 
brazen-clasped folios, he may recal 
the days when grave doctors, furred 
and violet-hooded, swept by along the 
shining old oaken floors ; and learn- 
ing, or what passed for it, was in 
reality a ‘power.’ It was in fact 
the misfortunes of Louvain that led 
to its being fixed upon as the place 
for the establishment of an univer- 


* Piot, Histoire de Louvain. 
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sity. Up to this time the youth of 
all the Low Countries had been 
compelled to resort to Paris, where 
the number of students was enor- 
mous; more it had even been said 
than that of the citizens themselves. 
There were many disadvantages re- 
sulting from this withdrawal of 
students from their own country ; 
and accordingly in 1425 the Duke of 
Brabant, John IV., determined to 
erect an university within the limits 
of his own dominions. Brussels was 
at first proposed; but the good 
burghers, recollecting perhaps the 
disorders among the ‘nations’ of 
Paris, protested against the introdue- 
tion of so many students within the 
walls of their town, not in itself the 
most quiet place in the world.t Lou- 
vain was then fixed upon. The site 
was pleasant, and the town required 
some assistance after its recent 
troubles, and the bull of Pope 
Martin V. was issued accordingly. 
For at that time an university scald 
not be created without the interven- 
tion of the highest ecclesiastical au- 
thority ; and Louvain was one, and 
by far the most renowned, of twenty 
which were confirmed by the 
Popes in the course of the fifteenth 
century. There was the more 
need for the erection of a new place 
of study that the University of 
Prague had recently been extin- 
guished. The Cardinal Brandon de 
Castillon had come into Brabant in 
1421 to preach the crusade against 
the Hussites, and the Emperor 
Sigismund was at this very time 
laying siege to Prague. Louvain 
was therefore looked to in order to 
supply its place, and as a fresh 
ee for the defence of 
the endangered faith. 

Great was the ceremony and 
splendour with which the opening 
of the new university was celebra- 
ted. It took place on the vigil of 
the Virgin's nativity, 1425 —s0 
that, according to the remark of 
Vernuleius, its historian,t the uni- 
versity grew with the growth of the 
blessed Virgin herself. Duke John 
was present at the opening, together 
with all the abbots and nobles of 
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Brabant. The constitution was 
framed on those of Paris, Vienna, 
and Cologne: the form of govern- 
ment, says Vernuleius, being the 
tempered monarchy of Aristotle—a 
vector magnificus and a senatus aca- 
demicus, selected from the five facul- 
ties, who in their turn ruled the 
rector. The privileges of an univer- 
sity at this period were very exten- 
sive. Itwas everywhere freed from 
the civil power, and formed in fact 
an impertum in tmperio. Thus at 
Louvam the Duke of Brabant 
solemnly resigned his authority into 
the hands of the rector; and his 
example was followed by the burgo- 
master and echevins of the town. 
The rector accordingly, as far as 
the university was concerned, ruled 
supreme; he had his prison, with 
the power of life and death, ‘al- 
though,’ says the historian of the 
university, ‘he struck rarely with 
the sword, punishing usually by 
fines, or in some other manner fitted 
for the discipline of youth.’ More 
than once the burgomaster of Lou- 
vain having infringed on some of 
these high privileges, was compelled 
to kneel at the rector’s feet in his 
shirt, with a waxen torch in his 
hand, and pray forgiveness. Even 
Charles V., when, King and Empe- 
ror, he visited: Louvain in 1545, 
gave place to the rector. The 
bedells, with their silver and gold 
sceptra, says Vernuleius, added 
greatly to the rector’s splendour; 
whilst the red or violet paluda- 
mentum, with its lining of ermine, 
that hung from his shoulder, was a 
mark of princely dignity. Like a 
Roman dictator's, the office of rector 
lasted only six months, at first 
indeed only three, and the election 
was decided by five doctors of the 
university, one from each faculty. 
The university was freed from all 
taxes and subsidies ; and its books 
could not be taken in pledge. Be- 
sides the doctors and students, the 
paces and booksellers were mem- 
vers of it, and enjoyed its privi- 
leges; as were the men and maid 
servants of its officers, and the 
widows of doctors and licentiates, 
80 long as they remained unmarried, 
and did not work for their living. 
The university began at once to 


flourish. Up to this time Paris had 
been the great centre of attraction. 
Now the youth of all the neighbour- 
ing countries began to flock to 
Louvain. ‘In this pleasant garden,’ 
says the poetical Vernuleius, ‘ flou- 
rish, and spite of all opposition will 
continue to flourish, the true — 
violets of theology, the white lilies 
of canon law, and those others, 
dew-spotted, of civil. Here are the 
red and blushing roses of the 
leeches, and the dusky hyacinths of 
mathematical science. As to the 
sunflower of philosophy, it grows 
so tall nowhere else. The old 
Stadt-house, from the windows of 
which the members of the lignages 
had been thrown, was at first offered 
to the university, but the trace of 
blood on its floors was thought of 
evil omen; and accordingly Den 
Rosen Hoet, ‘The Rose Crown,’ a 
house on the market-place, was pur- 
chased by the town, and became the 
scene of the earliest teaching of the 
new professors, who were chosen 
from the most famous existin 
universities, including Pavia an 
Bologna, and to whom the town 
presented as an honorarium sundry 
great mesures of Rhine wine and 
Vin de Beaune; a watering from 
which their respective roses and 
lilies no doubt greatly profited.* 
Louvain was one of the first uni- 
versities in which the whole circle 
of the sciences received equal atten- 
tion. Paris was almost entirely 
theological, civil law was the espe- 
cial study of Bologna, and medicine 
of Montpellier and Salerno; but at 
Louvain there was a studiwm gene- 
vale, although the violets of theo- 
logy did not appear there until six 
years after the establishment of the 
other faculties of law, medicine, and 
arts. But after Pope Eugenius IV. 
had bestowed this crowning grace 
on the new university, the purple 
biretum or cap, with its border of 
green or laurel-coloured silk, worn 
by the theological doctors, soon 
came to dominate over all the 
others. A‘ Doctor of Louvain’ was 
a personage of no small dignity. 
When the candidate, after attaining 
to this honour, revisited his native 
town, he was received by his fellow- 
citizens with solemn festival and 
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rocession, some portion of his cele- 
rity being reflected back on them. 
At Louvain itself, which imitated 
Paris, the doctor was created with 
infinite ceremony. The day before 
his reception he rode through the 
town, preceded by trumpeters, 
bedells, and professors, and fol- 
lowed by all the students of his 
‘ faculty,’ wearing his chosen colours 
as scarfs and top-knots. He scat- 
tered gifts and money about him 
as he rode along, provided generally 
by his native town, which was 
always required to assist on this 
occasion. The next day he appeared 
in the public auditorium. If ne Was 
to be a Doctor of Laws—by which 
‘faculty’ all these ceremonies were 
ey observed—he was pre- 
sented first with a closed volume, 
implying that he must keep the 
dogmas of the law in his Laat. 
Next with an open one—when need 
is, he must unfold them. Then the 
cap was put on—green in colour, 
expressing the ever-flourishing glory 
of learning—and tall, in token of 
the aspiration of the candidate 
toward the eternity of his own re- 
putation. Then the ring was placed 
on his finger—he was wedded to 
the law. Then the red gown—a 
sign of glowing love toward God 
and man—an emblem considerably 
neglected by the gens de robe of 
more recent times. Then the gold 
chain—he was to be always girded 
for action; and finally all the old 
Doctors received with a kiss of peace 
the new one, who distributed pre- 
sents of caps and gloves among the 
numerous assembly. The Doctor 
in Theology had to undergo an 
additional trial. The evening be- 
fore his reception, the candidate 
appeared in the hall of Theology 
among his future brethren, whose 
wit was then let loose upon him 
without restraint. All the events 
ef his _ life were carefully dug 
up; and whatever there might be 
about him ridiculous in manners or 
in gesture, was exposed for the 
edification of the audience. While 
thus acting vice cotis to these 
medieval Punches, the candidate 
was by no means to exhibit any 
signs of discomfort or indignation. 
The whole affair, like the slave in 
the conqueror’s chariot, was to 
serve as atrial of his patience and 
an exercise of his hussility. 
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The mass of the university stu- 
dents were of course Alumni of the 
Faculty of Arts, the stepping-stone 
to all the others. The veneranda 
Sacultas artium \ed the way by the 
study of the trivium and quadri- 
vium, the seven sciences answering 
to the seven celestial spheres, 
which the ‘ universal doctor,’ Alan 
de Insulis, depicts as endowing 
man at his birth after the fashion 
of seven powerful fairies. Gram- 
mar offered him Donatus, and Logic 
Boethius; Rhetoric presented Ci- 
cero, and Arithmetic Pythagoras ; 
Music held the chromatic scale of 
Milesion; Geometry conducted 
Euclid; and Astronomy pointed to 
Albumazar. From the  schole 
triviales, the lesser schools, in 
which the initiatory trivium was 
studied, speedily arose the four 
great colleges or Pedagogia of 
Louvain, under whose wings all 
the youthful alumni were carefully 
sheltered. These were the Lily, the 
Pig (Porcus), the Castle, and the 
Falcon. ‘A most pleasant fragrance,’ 
says the learned Vernuleius, ‘did 
this Lily diffuse throughout the 
land.’ ‘The Pig, an unhappy name 
for a theological college, could 
point to one Pope, Adrian VI., and 
to sundry bishops and archbishops. 
From the Castle ‘emerged many 
illustrious warriors for the defence 
of the right ;’ and as to the Falcon, 
‘omnia supervolitat ;’ its lofty turret 
soared high into the air above all 
the buildings in its quarter. The 
watch kept over the students within 
these colleges was far stricter than 
at Paris, and their general routine 
of life reads amusingly enough 
when contrasted with that of the 
Lilies and Falcons of modern Ox- 
ford and Cambridge. The alumni 
could not leave their colleges except 
with the permission of one of the 
rectors. Moderators went round the 
building at different hours of the day 
and night; and the vernacular was 
on no account to be spoken at any 
time—an excellent method, as Eras- 
mus afterwards pointed out, for 
preventing the attainment of any- 
thing like pure Latinity. When 
the students did leave the college 
walls, they were carefully to ab- 
stain from dancing in the public 
streets; they were not to take 
apples ‘nvitis possessoribus—without 
the consent of their owners; and 
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especially they must not assist 
thieves or robbers, if at any time 
they should be so unlucky as to 
fall in with them. 

The early teaching in these col- 
leges, and in the university in general, 
was precisely that of Paris and 
Oxford at this period, and did not 
tend greatly to edification; and when 
toward the end of the century true 
learning began to point her lances 
against the strong places of the ‘giant 
Ignorance,’ Louvain, like the French 
and English universities, took fright 
at the prospect, and opposed the 
new a of things to the utmost 
of her power. ‘The better gram- 
marian you become,’ said the hap- 
pily-named Doctor Dullaert to Vives 
the Valentian, afterwards the tutor 
of our Queen Mary, ‘the worse 
logician and theologian you will be.’ 
The books which served for the in- 
struction of the youth of Louvain 
were precisely those which Rabelais 
has eo in the library of St. 
Victor, and over which Gargantua 
himself toiled in his early days. 
‘*Floreta’ and ‘ Roseta,’ they were 
called,’ says Erasmus, ‘but when 
you came to look into the heart of 
them, you found nothing but thorns 
and thistles.” The students them- 
selves held them in no great respect, 
and when a bonfire of the works of 
Luther was lighted upon the market- 
place of Louvain, the fresh fuel with 
which they came hastening to the 
flames was not always exactly what 
was expected. One contributed the 
Sermones Discipuli, another the 
Tartaretum, another the Dormi 
Secure, and a fourth the Paratum, 
all Gargantuan compilations, for the 
absence of which they must have 
been made to suffer severely enough 
the next day.* In fact, Paris, 
although far from being on an 
equality in point of learning with 
the universities of Italy, was at this 
time under the encouragement of 
Francis I., less unfavourably dis- 
posed to innovation than Louvain. 
“One would have thought,’ says 
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quarrels of the moment. 


Erasmus and the Theologians. 


_ t ‘Theologos Lovanienses candidos et humanos experior. 
minus eruditionis theologice ~ Parisiis ; sed minus sophistices minusque super- 
7 


: ‘assages however of a very different tendency 
might easily be extracted from the letters of Erasmus; and it is clear that he 


praised or dispraised the theologians of Louvain according to the feelings or the 


Erasmus, ‘that Nessenus wished to 
set the town on fire; when in 151 
he requested permission of the uni- 
versity to lecture publicly on Pom- 

nius Mela ;’ and when, two years 
ater, Vives of Valentia desired to 
explain the Somnium Scipionis, the 
rector and his assessors referred him 
to the faculty which had expressly 
to do with the ‘interpretation of 
dreams,’ a matter gravely handled 
by the philosophers of those days, 
who trod in the steps of the sage 
Albumazar. 

The theologians of Louvain in the 
time of Erasmus were, he tells us, 
less bigoted than those of Paris.f 
They were perhaps more indepen- 
dent, for when Henry VIII. applied 
to the different foreign universities 
io confirm the illegality of his mar- 
riage with Catharine of Arragon, he 
did not venture to send his commis- 
sioners to Louvain, knowing, says 
Vernuleius, ‘that its learned doctors 
were not to be corrupted by gold or 
silver, as was the case elsewhere.’ 
But Louvain from the beginning 
was fiercely ultramontane. Arex 
Sapientia, Bellarmine called it; 
and the heretical Lutherans made 
answer by declaring that its theolo- 
gical school was Vaccultas, a calves’ 
house, and no facultas. Their terror 
at the approach of grammars and 
lexicons was extreme. Greek, which 
had been hitherto almost unknown 
in the Netherlands, was first intro- 
duced at Louvain in 1465, by 
Agricola of Deventer, who had 
studied at Ferrara, under Theodore 
Gaza. He was among the first to 
‘flutter the Volsces’ of Louvain with 
the signs of a coming change, and 
his teaching was opposed accord- 
ingly. But, Magna est veritas. 
The stir of human intellect which 
had slowly spread northward from 
the hallsof the Medici, might indeed 
be checked for awhile, but could not 
be altogether stifled. The new in- 
vention of printing soon followed in 
the train of Greek. John of West- 
phalia—the first Magister artis im- 





* De Rieffenberg, Deuxiéme Mémoire sur les deux premiers sidcles de Louvain. 


. . « Non est hic 
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pressoria, a title duly conferred by 
the university—who settled at Lou- 
vain, commenced his labours there in 
1474, and published more than one 
hundred books before the end of 
the century. 

Erasmus first visited Louvain in 
1502. By this time considerable 
progress had been made by the 
advancing party, and the town 
itself displayed evident proofs of 
the advantages derived trom the 
foundation of the university. Many 
smaller colleges had been built and 
endowed, with their gardens and 
orchards, wherein, says Erasmus, 
the learned were wont to congre- 
gate of an afternoon in sunny 
weather. His own especial fa- 
vourites—black friars and white, 
red friars and grey—the seraphic 
Franciscans and the cherubic Do- 
minicans—enjoyed stately buildings 
and convents in different parts of 
the town, most of which had been 
placed in connexion with the uni- 
versity. The new Stadt-house, with 
all its quaint carvings from Old 
Testament history, had been erected 
elose under the shadow of the great 
church of St. Peter. Salamanca, 
says Goropius Becanus, exceeded 
Louvain in magnificence of build- 
ings, but yielded to it in position 
and in the beauty of its site. Nus- 

am studetur quietius, writes 
| ssl to one of his friends whom 
he was persuading to establish him- 
self at Louvain. ‘Nowhere is 
there a more ample or a more ac- 
complished company of professors, 
the number of students is greater 
than in any other university, with 
the exception of Paris, and as for 
the climate it is in many respects 

referable to that of Italy.’ But 

is friend Vives preferred Bruges, 
where there was excellent fish, 
which was somewhat difficult to be 
procured at Louvain, although he 
willingly rendered justice to one of 
its great glories—its ‘pale straw- 
coloured beer’—flava ista Lovani- 
ensis—the veritable ‘ Peetermans,’ 
over which St. Arnold, the patron 
of the brewers, continues to pre- 
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side with undiminished watchful- 
ness. Erasmus himself remained 
for many years at Louvain, where 
he accomplished not a little toward 
the destruction of the old systems 
and the real advancement of learn- 
ing. He was mainly instrumental 
in bringing about the establishment 
of the college Trium Linguarum, 
for the especial study of Greek, 
Latin, and Hebrew, with which last 
Erasmus himself was unacquainted. 
The Eastern languages, however, 
were beginning to attract con- 
siderable attention. Hebrew had 
been cultivated in the Franciscam 
monasteries of Bile and Tubingen 
before the last century had closed ; 
and the first grammar was pub- 
lished by Conrad Pellican in 1503.* 
The Trois Langues at Louvain 
was founded in 1517 by the Canon 
Jerome Busleiden, under the di- 
rection of his friend Erasmus. That 
its foundation was violently op- 
sed need hardly be pantimels 
ut Busleiden was supported not 
only by Erasmus, but by Martin 
Dorpius, a person of considerable 
influence, who had already urged 
the foundation of a Hebrew chair, 
and who was one of the very few 
who actively encouraged the study 
of the Greek and Latin languages, 
in which he was himself more than 
eommonly proficient.t He had also 
the more powerful protection of 
Adrian Florissone, afterwards Pope 
Adrian VI., and at this time Pro- 
fessor of Theology at Louvain. In 
spite of all opposition, therefore, 
the college was founded, and it 
served as a model for the similar 
foundations of Francis I. at Paris, 
of Bishop Fox at Oxford, and of 
Cardinal Ximenes at Alcala. From 
this time the study of Hebrew con- 
tinued to flourish at Louvain, and 
the college was of considerable as- 
sistance to Arias Montanus when, 
under the direction of Philip IL, 
he was completing his famous Po- 
lyglot, afterwards printed at Ant- 
werp. One of the three copies on 
vellum was presented by Philip to 
the university library of Louvain. 


* Hallam, Literature of Europe, i. ch. iv. 

+ Mr. Hallam does injustice to Dorpius when he says, (Hist. of Lit. vol. i. 
chap. iv.) that he ‘seems to have been a sworn vassal of the giant Ignorance.’ 
Erasmus has himself left us a very favourable portrait of him ; for his assistance 
in founding the Trois Langues, see De Rieffenberg, Quatriéme Mémoire, Mém. de 


Ll Académie, t. vi. 
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The study of Arabic commenced 
somewhat later. There were lite- 
rally no helps for those who first 
undertook it; and Clynaerts (Cle- 
nardus), whose Greek grammar was 
long the only one in use through- 
out the schools of France and Bel- 
gium, taught himself the language 
by a process little less laborious 
than that by which modern scholars 
have been deciphering the arrow- 
headed characters of Nineveh and 
Persepolis. All these innovations 
must have been severe shocks to 
the old-fashioned party, who re- 
garded them as so many steps on 
the road to heresy. The presence 
of Erasmus had been a continual 
irritation. They had found severe 
fault with his ‘ Lutheran stomach,’ 
which could not endure the use of 
fish even on fast days; and his 
constant attacks on the gens cucul- 
lata were well calculated to con- 
vert an ultramontane university 
like Louvain into something closely 
resembling a hornet’s nest. But 
a severer blow than any struck by 
Erasmus came from one whose or- 
thodoxy it was more dangerous to 
enna Florissone. In 
the early years of the century he 
had been the tutor of the future 
Emperor Charles V., who, with 
his sisters, resided for a short time 
in the old castle of Louvain. Charles, 
however, seems to have attended 
more willingly to the training of 
the Sieur de Chiévres, to his fal- 
conry and manége, than to the in- 
structions of the learned professor. 
‘ Adrien me Ua bien dit! he is said 
to have exclaimed long afterwards, 
when he found some difficulty in 
replying to a Latin oration. Adrian 
himself profited more from the 
connexion. He succeeded Leo X. 
in the papacy, to the infinite dis- 
ewe ta of the Italians, by whom 
is simple habits were regarded as 
anything but an improvement on 
the pomp and magnificence of his 
famous predecessor. Whilst at 
Louvain, however, he had pub- 
lished some commentaries on the 
well known Sentences of Peter Lom- 
bard, in which he maintained the 
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entire fallibility of the Pope, even 
in matters pertaining to the faith, 
in complete opposition to the fiercely 
Roman school by which he was 
surrounded.* And the theologians 
of Louvain were by no means com- 
forted at finding that their pupil 
and professor did not disavow this 
judgment after he had himself as- 
sumed the tiara. 

The Faculties of Law and of Medi- 
cine can claim no very distinguished 
names. Some time later, Gabriel 
Mudeus followed in the track of 
Alciati and Agustino, and laid the 
foundations for an accurate study 
of Roman law; and Vesalius, him- 
self a native of Brussels, was for 
some time a student at Louvain; 
but his great anatomical researches 
were not prosecuted there, and it 
may therefore be questioned how 
far the university is entitled to 
claim him as one of her distinctions. 
But by the middle of the sixteenth 
eentury Louvain, unwilling as she 
had been to commence a single im- 
provement of her own accord, had 
certainly done much for learning. 
Another great benefit resulting from 
the university, of especial impor- 
tance in the troubled times that 
were commencing, was the tendency 
to something like national unity, 
encouraged by the common resort 
to it of so many students from the 
scattered and divided provinces of 
the Low Countries. The sons of 
the great Flemish nobles, who had 
hitherto been sent to Paris, were 
now educated at Louvain; and it 
is scarcely possible to overrate the 
importance of such early association. 
It was evidently the consciousness 
of this which induced Philip II. in 
1569 to insist that none of his sub- 
jects throughout the Netherlands 
should be educated at any other 
university. Moreover the wre, seca 
of its doctors was after Philip’s own 
heart. There was very little fear 
that Lutheranism would creep in 
among them; and the king charged 
Cardinal Granvelle to watch care- 
fully over the university as the 
very stronghold of the faith in that 
portion of his dominions. The con- 


* ‘Ad secundum principale de facto Gregorii, dico quod, si per ecclesiam 
Romanam intelligatur pontifex, certum est quod possit errare, etiam in iis que 
tangunt fidem, heresim per suam determinationem aut decretalem asserendo ; 
plures enim fuerunt pontifices Romani heretici.’—Questiones in quartum Senten- 
tiarum presertim circa Sacramenta, 1516. 
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centration of Flemish. students at 
Louvain, and the unbending Ro- 
manism of its professors, were 
among the principal—perhaps the 
principal—causes of the eventual 
eheck of the Reformation in the 
Belgic provinces ; for the supposed 
difference of race between them and 
their neighbours beyond the Scheldt, 
by which it has been usually ac- 
eounted for, is in itself untenable, 
and is also unsupported by histo- 
rical fact. It is sufficiently clear 
that at the commencement of the 
troubles the whole of modern Bel- 
ium—alwaysexcepting the Walloon 
istricts—was as Fully prepared to 
embrace Protestantism, and as 
earnest in its demonstrations on 
that side, as any portion of the 
United Provinces themselves. 
Louvain had a difficult part to 
play during this stormy period. As 
an ominous sign of the troubles to 
come, the town was besieged in 
1542 by Martin van Rossem, a well- 
known captain of the day, then in 
the service of the Duke of Gueldres. 
Van Rossem was a thorough con- 
dottiero, who in war time acknow- 
ledged ni loi, ni foi ; and who called 
a good burning of a town his magni- 
jficat.* The university, as soon as 
Rossem’s mane appeared before 
the gates, teok counsel with the 
burgomaster and the town; and 
the defence was entrusted to Damian 
& Goes, a Portuguese knight of some 
literary renown, who happened 
to be visiting Louvain at the 
time, and who proceeded to man 
the walls with the students. Ros- 
sem, after a delay of some days, 
consented to retire on receiving a 
certain quantity of wine and beer 
for his soldiers; but the students 
laid violent hands on their favourite 
Peetermans and Faro as the supplies 
were being conveyed without the 
town, and by a lucky chance the 
Emperor's troops compelled Rossem 
to withdraw during theensuing night. 
There were other enemies however 


* In fight his hair and beard stiffened, and the blood broke from his lips. 
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against whom the university could 
not defend herself so happily. The 
oung Count de Buren, son of Wil- 
iam of Orange, had been placed as 
a student at Louvain, and was still 
there when his father withdrew into 
Holland on the approach of Alva. 
He was at once removed and sent 
to Madrid ;+ and Alva’s well-known 
reply to the complaint of the uni- 
versity on this violation of their 
| has passed from its bar- 
arism intoa proverb: Non curamus 
privilegios vestros. As a necessary 
consequence the Doctors of Lou- 
vain, in spite of their goodwill to 
the general cause, opposed the pro- 
ceedings of Alva to the utmost of 
their power; and at last des- 
patched a secret letter to Philip IL, 
in which, after representing the 
unhappy condition of the country, 
they entreated him to recal the 
ferocious Duke, and even threatened 
him with the Divine vengeance 
should he refuse to do ant 
Philip was perhaps more dispose 
to listen to the theologians of Lou- 
vain than to his council at Brussels ; 
and from whatever motives they 
acted, they may claim the merit of 
having assisted to free the country 
from the yoke of so intolerable a 
tyranny. During the wars that 
followed, Louvain exchanged hands 
more than once, and was more than 
once besieged; but neither the 
town nor the university suffered in 
one to the other cities of the 

etherlands. It seems to have 
been spared by almost mutual 
consent. 

The accession of Albert and 
Isabella, the ‘ Archdukes,’ as they 
were called, marks erhaps the most 
brilliant period of Louvain. Many 
abuses which the long troubles had 
brought about—in discipline and in 
the administration of the colleges— 
were remedied by a new charter. 
Critical learning had made great 
progress, and Justus Lipsius, then 
at the height of his reputation, was 


The 


front of his house at Arnhem was painted with diablotins and armed soldiers. On 
his death-bed he ordered a cannon-ball to be placed in his coffin, a specimen of the 
coarse humour for which he was distinguished, and which made him the delight of 


his reftres. 


+ A portrait of the young Count, preserved at Louvain, has been engraved in 


the sixth volume of the Mém. de lV Académie de Brucelles. 


is of grey serge or camlet. 


His dress as a student 


t A copy of this remarkable letter has recently been discovered at Louvain by 
M. de Ram, rector magnijicus of the present university. 
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lecturing in the halls of the univer- 
sity, attended by the tribe of little 
dogs that always made part of his 
‘following :’ one of which, ‘Sa hir,’ 
appears in Rubens’ picture of the 
‘Four Philosophers,’ nowinthe Brera 
at Milan.* hen the Archdukes 
paid their first visit to Louvain, 
they expressed a wish to hear the 
famous Professor for themselves, 
and attended accordingly in the 
great hall of the Stadthouse, where, 
as thesolemn light struggled through 
the painted quarrels on his un- 
wonted audience, rustling in all the 
braveries of velvet, and jewels, and 
knightly plumes, Lipsius, robed in 
his scarlet symar, delivered from a 
raised pulpit an oration on the 
clemency of princes ; a subject re- 
quiring some delicacy of handling, 
considering the troubles out of 
which the Low Countries had passed 
so recently. It must be admitted 
that Lipsius’s best works were pro- 
duced juring his residence as a 
Protestant at Leyden, and before 
his final reconciliation with the 
church of Rome; but it was a 
serious loss for Louvain when he 
died in 1606, during one of those 
terrible storms of wind then be- 
lieved to accompany the deaths of 
distinguished personages, leaving 
his en pen to the shrine of the 
black Virgin of Halle, whose mi- 
racles it had laboriously defended, 
and in whose church it is still pre- 
served. Lipsius is himself the en- 
thusiastic historian of Louvain. 
Menia conscende et perambula, he 
writes, in Latin thathas been severely 
criticised by the Ciceronians. ‘ Let 
us mount on the walls and make 
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their circuit.’ Nowhere could a site 
be found more fitting for an univer- 
sity, nowhere one more completely 
wietis et solitudinis custos. The 
orty-three colleges, besides the four 
great Pedagogia, had by this time 
nearly all been founded and richly 
endowed; and the storks, which the 
traveller journeying northward met 
here for the first time, had taken 
due possession of their crow-steps 
and gabled roofs, where they clapped 
their noisy beaks like so many 
muezzins on their minarets. With- 
out the walls the sloping hills about 
the town were covered with vine- 
= for the wine of Louvain had 
veen high in favour with the old 
Dukes of Brabant, and fully equalled 
some of the better growths of 
France and the Rhine.t The gilded 
vanes on the turrets of distant 
— chateaux sparkled here 
and there between the trees; the 
stately old monasteries of Park 
and Heverlé lay sleeping in the 
midst of their green meadows ; and 
beech woods of venerable antiquity 
still swept away in the direction of 
Landen and the Hasbaie, the cradle 
of the great Carlovingian race, one of 
whose daughters, St. Gertrude, was 
especially reverenced among the 
guardian protectors of Louvain. 
Lhe townspeople had not indeed the 
courtliness of their Mechlin neigh- 
bours. They were nitidi magis quam 
splendidi, says Vernsleiun, bat they 
were perhaps all the more fitted for 
contact with the grave academicians, 
with whom they seemed to have lived 
for the most part in great amity. 
On the occasion of the annual 
Ommegang, when one of those re- 





_ * The tulips placed at the back of Lipsius in this picture indicate another of 
his tastes. But although he loved flowers he hated music so greatly that the mere 
sound of an instrument brought on a fit of the profoundest melancholy. In his 


treatise on the teaching fitted for a prince, he excludes, or speaks hesitatingly about, 
all music and poetry; and rigidly banishes the whole body of romances, with 
Amadis at their head. The house at Isch, between Brussels and Louvain, in 
which Lipsius was born in 1547, is still pointed out. Moribus Antiquis was his 
device. His religious changes are said to have been: 1. Catholic at Louvain. 
2. Lutheran at Jena, 3. Again Catholic at Louvain. 4. Calvinist at Leyden. 
5. Finally Catholic at Louvain. 

_ ‘+t The last remains of the vineyards disappeared about the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, when the monks of St. Gertrude’s, who found they could get 
cheaper wine from France, sold their presses. The Archduke Charles of Lorraine 
once dining with these monks, pronounced their wine the best he had ever tasted. 
It came they said from their French vineyards, and they offered the Archduke a 
piéce. This he would not accept, but consented to receive two or three bottles. 
The monks had three enormous bottles made, each of which held a piece, a plaisan- 


terie which the Prince is said to have found very agreeable.—Piot, Hist. de 
Louvain, 
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markable processions appeared in 
which the Low Countries have 
always delighted, and in which 
Charlemagne and the Virgin Mary, 
the Emperor Augustus and the car 
of the Seventeen Provinces, were 
mingled in a happy confusion, not 
surpassed by the famous drama of 
the Anti-Jacobin, the university, in 
full costume, walked between the 
four ‘ serments’ or guilds of arbale- 
triers and musqueteers, and the 
great giant Christopher, the pride 
of Louvain, whose enormous figure 
emerged regularly at this season 
from the schewrr or barn which was 
its especial habitation. The great 
number of students filled the streets 
with life and movement. But the 
university had already assisted in 
the foundation of two offsets, one of 
which was destined to grow in im- 

rtance as Louvain herself declined. 

hese were Douay and Leyden; 
the first erected into a university by 
Philip II. for the especial benefit of 
his Walloon subjects, the other 
founded by William of Orange, le 
Grand Taciturne, with entire libert 
of conscience and freedom from all 
the restraints with which Rome and 
‘the schools’ had surrounded the 
older universities. Louvain sent 
teachers and professors to both; 
but Leyden soon diverged widely 
from the paths in which they had 
at first attempted to guide her. 

The comparison between the his- 
tories of Leyden and Louvain, the 
results of their teaching, and the 
great names to which each can point, 
are subjects which have been debated 
with no little acrimony by the two 
parties dividing modern Belgium— 
the Jliberales and the clericales. 
Louvain, say the first, was bound 
with chains. Leyden enjoyed entire 
liberty of discussion. No wonder 
one should have declined as the 
other advanced in public estima- 
tion. To this M.de Ram, rector 
magnificus of the present Catholic 
University of Louvain, replies in an 
elaborate essay,* in which he traces 
the history of the university at 
some length, and pronounces that 
Louvain throughout the entire 

eriod of her existence had neg- 
ected no possible means for the 
attainment of truth, and had wel- 
comed each new discovery in science 


* Considérations sur U Histoire de U Université de Louvain. 
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with an enlightened eagerness not 
to be surpassed by that of any 
‘faculty’ of Leyden. But the 
learned rector attempts to prove far 
too much, and reminds us of Car- 
dinal Wiseman’s remarkable allusion 
to the ‘starry Galileo and his woes,’ 
as an instance of his church’s readi- 
ness in the patronage and advance- 
ment of learning. Louvain did 
good and efficient work in her day, 
but—and is there one of the older 
universities of which the same may 
not be said P—her real advance was 
from the beginning effected in spite, 
and with the strong opposition, of 
the main body of the university— 
a iwenuniente antagonism,’ which 
seems however to have ceased alto- 
gether in the later period of her his- 
tory. Whatever the cause, it is cer- 
tain that during the two last cen- 
turies the reputation of Louvain 
passed completely away, whilst that 
of Leyden was increasing daily. It 
is worth remarking that the two 
names by which Louvain is best 
known—Erasmus and Justus Lip- 
sius—are both those of persons re- 
garded during their life-time with 
something more than suspicion by 
the extreme Roman party—the true 
representatives of the university. 
Nor indeed with these exceptions 
can Louvain point to any series of 
names which have become greatly 
distinguished beyond the limits of 
their own country. Still it is quite 
certain that such names are far trom 
being the main tests of the general 
efficiency of any university; and 
we may fairly admit that Louvain 
has sound claims to be regarded 
with respect and reverence by the 
country whose destinies she has 
considerably influenced, and into 
which, whether willingly or not, she 
was certainly the means of intro- 
ducing much true and accurate 
learning. 

M. de Ram insists that, even 
throughout the eighteenth century, 
when scientific research was but 
very little patronized within the 
walls of universities, whether at 
Louvain or elsewhere, every new 
discovery was welcomed by its pro- 
fessors, and received all the atten- 
tion to which it was justly entitled. 
They did not exclude even Frank- 
lin’s theory of electricity, ‘ notwith- 
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standing the repugnance fairly ex- 
cited by the political and philo- 
sophical notions of itsauthor.’ But 
if they welcomed Franklin, there 
were some great names that con- 
tinued strangers at Louvain. The 
ancient teaching of ‘ Aristotle and 
his philosophie’ was still the great 
standard. Galileo, Bacon, and 
Newton, were all but unheard of. 
No wonder therefore that the very 
name of the university should have 
been nearly forgotten. It attracted 
somewhat more attention toward 
the end of the century, during the 
stormy scenes of the Brabancon 
revolution, a little known but very 
eurious passage of modern history. 
From 1780, when the Emperor 
Joseph II. succeeded the Empress 
Queen, to the end of 1790, when 
the Imperial troops entered Brus- 
sels as conquerors, nearly all Bel- 
gium was in a state of revolt, 
the insurrection being headed by 
the nobles and clergy. The Em- 

ror’s success was indeed but short- 
ived, for the French crossed the 
frontier in 1792, and in 1795 Bel- 
gium was formally added to the 
o—_ République. Louvain had 
een one of the great causes of 
Belgian discontent. The séminaire- 
générale which Joseph II. attempted 
to establish there, after the fashion 
of others at Vienna and Pavia, in 
which a regular course of theology 
was to be taught, including the 
study of Greek and Hebrew, was 
violently opposed by the clergy and 
university professors. It seemed as 
ifa blow was intended to be struck 
at the fierce ultramontanism of Lou- 
vain, for it was proposed that none 
should be admitted to holy orders 
who had not profited by the lectures 
of the séminaire. The discontent 
was great, but the lectures were at 
first tolerably attended, although 
the Bishop of Limerick, scenting, 
like a true Irishman, the battle from 
afar, declared he would admit to 
orders none of his ‘clerks’ who 
during their studies at Louvain had 
listened to the teaching of the in- 
sidious s¢minaire. But the quiet 
did not last long. Troubles soon 
arose, under the judicious guidance 
of the more orthodox: professors ; 
and an attack was made on the 
seminaire by the students, who 


broke the glass and burnt the 
benches, threw the tables out of 
window, and turned the Superior 
out ofdoors. A detachment of dra- 
goons, sent from Brussels, succeeded 
in restoring order, and the students, 
as their next best step, despatched 
a humble petition to the Govern- 
ment, in which they pointed out the 
extreme uselessness of such studies 
as Greek and Hebrew, and also took 
occasion to represent that the beer 
of Louvain was not supplied to 
them in sufficient quantities. Every 
abbey, every convent, they said, 
was better off in this respect ; and 
what was life at Louvain without 
beer? The séminaire continued to 
exist, but, thanks to this petition, 
and to the shillelaghs of the Irish 
‘clerks,’ it did very little real mis- 
chief, and up to the last moment 
of its existence the university pur- 
sued its old tranquil course, de- 
clining, with a resolution worthy of 
a better cause, to move round the 
sun, and altogether ignoring the 
heretical apples that dropped from 
their trees in Sir Isaac Newton’s 
garden. 

Louvain however, when her last 
hour came, ‘ composed her mantle,’ 
and fell with dignity. When, in 
1795, the church of St. Gertrude, 
with all its delicate wood carvings, 
was converted into a ‘Temple of 
Reason,’ the university, although 
perfectly aware of what the result 
would be, steadily refused to assist 
at its festivals. ‘If we must fall,’ 
they said, ‘let it be in support of 
our holy faith, pro moribus antiquis 
—piis—Christianis.’ So it was ac- 
cordingly. The Republic, finding 
it impossible to bend the university 
to its wishes, dissolved it by a solemn 
decree, and two years later the 
ancient University of Louvain had 
already ceased to exist. The annual 
value of the revenues at this time 
confiscated is estimated by De Pradt 
at 1,400,000 francs. 

The present university was es- 
tablished in 1816, and reconstituted 
after the revolution of 1830. It is 
exclusively Romanist, and accepts 
as a glory, and not a reproof, the 
chatges of ultramontanism and il- 
liberality. We believe, however, 
that it has consented to move round 
the sun. R. 
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THE MONKTONS OF WINCOT ABBEY. 


Epirep By WILK1E CoLiins. 


Cuapter III. 


I HAD settled it in my own mind 
that we had better make the town 
of Fondi, close on the frontier, our 
head-quarters, to begin with; and I 
had arranged, with the assistance of 
the Embassy, that the leaden coffin 
should follow us so far, securely 
nailed up in its packing case. Be- 
sides our passports, we were well 
furnished with letters of introduction 
to the local authorities at most of 
the important frontier towns, and 
to crown all, we had money enough 
at our command (thanks to Monk- 
ton’s vast fortune) to make sure of 
the services of any one whom we 
wanted to assist us, all along our 
line of search. These various re- 
sources ensured us every facility 
for action—provided always that we 
succeeded in discovering the body 
of the dead duellist. ut, in the 
very probable event of our failing 
to do this, our future prospects— 
more especially after the responsi- 
bility I had undertaken — were of 
anything but an agreeable nature 
to contemplate. I confess I felt 
uneasy, almost hopeless, as we 
posted, in the dazzling Italian sun- 
shine, along the road to Fondi. 

We eae an easy two days’ 
journey of it: for I had insisted, on 

onkton’s account, that we should 
travel slowly. On the first day the 
excessive agitation of my companion 
a little alarmed me; he showed, in 
many ways, more symptoms of a 
disordered mind than I had yet ob- 
served in him. On the second day, 
however, he seemed to get accus- 
tomed to contemplate calmly the 
new idea of the search on which we 
were bent, and except on one point 
he was cheerful and composed 
enough. Whenever his dead uncle 
formed the subject of conversation, 
he still persisted—on the strength 
of the old prophecy, and under the 


influence of the — which he 


saw, or thought he saw always—in 


asserting that the corpse of Stephen’ 


Monkton, wherever it was, lay yet 
unburied. On every other topic he 
deferred to me with the utmost 


readiness and docility; on this he 
maintained his strange opinion with 
an obstinacy which set reason and 
persuasion alike at defiance. 

On the third day we rested at 
Fondi. The packing case, with the 
coffin in it, reached us, and was de- 
posited in a safe place under lock 
and key. We engaged some mules, 
and found a man to act as guide 
who knew the country thoroughly. 
It occurred to me that we had better 
begin by confiding the real object 
of our journey only to the most 
trustworthy people we could find 
among the better educated classes. 
For this reason we followed, in one 
respect, the example of the fatal 
duelling-party, by starting, early on 
the morning of the fourth day, with 
sketch-books and colour-boxes, as if 
we were only artists in search of the 
picturesque. 

After travelling some hours in a 
northerly direction within the 
Roman frontier, we halted to rest 
ourselves and our mules at a wild 
little village, far out of the track 
of tourists in general. The only 
person of the smallest importance 
in the place was the priest, and to 
him I addressed my first inquiries, 
leaving Monkton to await my re- 
turn with the guide. Ispoke Italian 
— fluently and correctly enough 

or my purpose, and was extremely 

polite and cautious in introducing 
my business, but, in spite of all the 
ains I took, I only succeeded in 
Rightoning and bewildering the 
poor priest more and more with 
every fresh word I said to him. 
The idea of a duelling party and a 
dead man seemed to scare him out 
of his senses. He bowed, fidgeted, 
cast his eyes up to heaven, and 
piteously shrugging his shoulders, 
told me with rapid Italian circum- 
locution, that he had not the faintest 
idea of what I was talking about. 
This was my first failure. 1 confess 
I was weak enough to feel a little 
dispirited when I rejoined Monkton 
and the guide. 

After the heat of the day was 
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over, we resumed our journey. 
About three miles from the village, 
the road, or rather cart-track, 
branched off in two directions. The 
ath to the right, our guide in- 
ormed us, led up among the moun- 
tains to a convent about six miles 
off. If we penetrated beyond the 
convent, we should soon reach the 
Neapolitan frontier. The path to 
the left led far inwards on the 
Roman territory, and would con- 
duct us toasmall town where we 
could sleep for the night. Now 
the Roman territory presented the 
first and fittest field for our search, 
and the convent was always within 
reach, supposing we returned to 
Fondi unsuccessful. Besides, the 
path to the left led over the widest 
art of the country we were start- 
ing to explore; and I was always 
for vanquishing the greatest diffi- 
culty first—so we decided manfully 
on turning to the left. The expe- 
dition in which this resolution in- 
volved us lasted a whole week, and 
produced no results. We discovered 
absolutely nothing, and returned 
to our head-quarters at Fondi so 
completely baffled that we did not 
know whither to turn our steps 
next. 

I was made much more uneasy 
by the effect of our failure on 
Monkton than by the failure itself. 
His resolution appeared to break 
down altogether as soon as we 
began to retrace our steps. He 
became first fretful and capricious, 
then silent and desponding. Finally, 
he sank into a lethargy of body and 
mind that seriously alarmed me. 
On the morning after our return 
to Fondi, he showed a strange ten- 
dency to sleep incessantly, which 
made me suspect the existence of 
some physical malady in his brain. 
The whole day he hardly exchanged 
a word with me, and seemed to be 
never fairly awake. Early the next 
morning I went into his room, and 
found him as silent and lethargic 
as ever. His servant, who was 
with us, informed me that Alfred 
had once or twice before exhibited 
such physical symptoms of mental 
exhaustion as we were now ob- 
serving, during his father’s lifetime 
at Wincot Abbey. This piece of 
information made me feel easier, 
and left my mind free to return to 


the consideration of the errand 
which had brought us to Fondi. 
I resolved to oceupy the time until 
my companion got better, in prose- 
cuting our search by myself. That 
path to the right hand which led 
to the convent had not yet been 
explored ; if I set off to trace it, I 
need not be away from Monkton 
more than one night, and I should 
at least be able on my return to 
give him the satisfaction of knowing 
that one more yams | regard- 
ing the place of the duel ad been 
cleared up. These considerations 
decided me. I left a message for 
my friend, in case he asked where 
I had gone, and set forth once 
more for the village at which we 
had halted when starting on our 
first expedition. 

Intending to walk to the convent, 
I parted company with the guide 
and the mules where the track 
branched off, leaving them to go 
back to the village and await my 
return. For the first four miles 
the path gently ascended through 
an open country, then became ab- 
ruptly much steeper, and led me 
deeper and deeper among thickets 
and endless woods. By the time 
my watch informed me that I must 
have nearly walked my appointed 
distance, the view was bounded on 
all sides, and the sky was shut out 
overhead, by an impervious screen 
of leaves and branches. [I still 
followed my only guide, the steep 
path; and inten minutes, emerging 
suddenly on a plot of tolerably clear 
and level ground, I saw the convent 
before me. 

It was a dark, low, sinister-looking 
place. Nota sign of life or move- 
ment was visible anywhere about it. 
Green stains streaked the once white 
facade of the chapel in all directions. 
Moss clustered thick in every cre- 
vice of the heavy scowling wall that 
surrounded the convent. Long 
lank weeds grew out of the fissures 
of roof and parapet, and drooping 
far downward, waved wearily in 
and out of the barred dormitory 
windows. The very cross opposite 
the entrance-gate, with a shocking 
life-sized figure in wood nailed to 
it, was so beset at the base with 
crawling creatures, and looked so 
slimy, green, and rotten all the way 
up, that I absolutely shrank from it. 
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A bell-rope with a broken handle 
hung by the gate. I approached it 
—hesitated, I hardly knew why— 
looked up at the conyent again, and 
then walked round to the back of 
the building: partly to gain time to 
consider what I had better do 
next; partly from an unaccountable 
curiosity that urged me, strangely 
to myself, to see all I could of the 
outside of the place before I at- 
tempted to gain admission at the 
gate. 

At the back of the convent I 
found an outhouse, built on to the 
wall—a clumsy, decayed building, 
with the greater part of the roof 
fallen in, and with a jagged hole in 
one of its sides, where in all proba- 
bility a window had once been. 
Behind the outhouse the trees grew 
thicker than ever. As I looked 
towards them, I could not deter- 
mine whether the ground beyond 
me rose or fell—whether it was 
grassy, or earthy, or rocky. I vould 
see nothing but the all-pervading 
leaves, brambles, ferns, and long 
grass. Not a sound broke the 
oppressive stillness. No bird’s note 
rose from the leafy wilderness 
around me; no voices spoke in the 
convent garden behind the scowling 
wall; no clock struck in the chapel 
tower ; no dog barked in the ruined 
outhouse. The dead silence deep- 
ened the solitude of the place in- 
expressibly. I began to feel it 
weighing on my spirits—the more 
because woods were never favourite 
places with me to walk in. The 
sort of pastoral happiness which 
poets often represent when they 
sing of life in the woods, never, to my 
mind, has half the charm of life on 
the mountain or in the plain. When 
I am in a wood, I miss the bound- 
less loveliness of the sky, and the 
delicious softness that distance gives 
to the earthly view beneath. I feel 
aes the change which the 
free air suffers when it gets impri- 
soned among leaves; and I am 
always awed, rather than pleased, 
by that mysterious still light which 
shines with such a strange dim 
lustre in deep places among trees. 
It may convict me of want of taste 


and absence of due feeling for the | 


marvellous beauties of vegetation, 
but I must frankly own that I 
never penetrate far into a wood 
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without finding that the getting out 
of it again is the pleasantest part of 
my walk—the getting out on to the 
barest down, the wildest hill-side, 
the bleakest mountain-top—the get- 
ting out anywhere, so that I can see 
the sky over me and the view before 
me as far as my eye can reach. 
After such a confession as I have 
now made, it will appear surprising 
to no one that I should have felt 
the strongest possible inclination, 
while I stood i. the ruined out- 
house, to retrace my steps at once, 
and make the best of my way out 
of the wood. I had indeed actually 
turned to depart, when the remem- 
brance of the errand which had 
brought me to the convent suddenly 
stayed my feet. It seemed doubtful 
whether I should be admitted into 
the building, if I rang the bell; and 
more than doubtful, if I were let 
in, whether the inhabitants would 
be able to afford me any clue to 
the information of which I was in 
search. However, it was my duty 
to Monkton to leave no means of 
helping him in his desperate object 
untried ; so I resolved to go round 
to the front of the convent again, 
and ring the gate-bell at all hazards. 
By the merest chance I looked 
up as I passed the side of the out- 
house where the jagged hole was, 
and noticed that it was pierced 
rather high in the wall: As I 
stopped to observe this, the close- 
ness of the atmosphere in the wood 
seemed to be affecting me more 
unpleasantly than ever. I waited 
a minute, and untied my cravat. 
Closeness? — surely it was some- 
thing more than that. The air was 
even more distasteful to my nostrils 
than to my lungs. There was some 
faint indescribable smell loading it 
—some smell of which I had never 
had any previous experience—some 
smell which I thought (now that my 
attention was directed to it) grew 
more and more certainly traceable 
to its source the nearer I advanced 
to the outhouse. By the time I had 
tried the experiment two or three 
times, and had made myself sure 
of this fact, my curiosity became 
excited. There were plenty of frag- 
ments of stone and brick lyimg about 
me. I gathered some of them toge- 
ther, and piled them up below the 
hole, then mounted to the top, and, 
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feeling rather ashamed of what I 
was doing, peeped into the out- 
house. 

The sight of horror that met m 
eyes the instant I looked ieenals 
the hole, is as present to my memory 
now as if I had beheld it yesterday. 
I can hardly write of it at this dis- 
tance of time without a thrill of the 
old terror running through me again 
to the heart. 

The first impression conveyed to 
me, as I looked in, was of a long 
recumbent object, tinged with a 
lightish blue colour all over, ex- 
tended on trestles, and bearing a 
certain hideous half-formed resem- 
blance to the human face and figure. 
I looked again; and felt certain of 
it. There were the prominences of 
the forehead, nose, and chin, dimly 
shown as under a veil—there, the 
round outline of the chest and the 
hollow below it—there, the points 
of the knees, and the stiff, ghastly, 
upturned feet. I looked again, yet 
more attentively. My eyes got 
accustomed to the dim light stream- 
ing in through the broken roof; 
and I satisfied myself, judging by 
the great length of the body from 
head to foot, that I was looking at 
the corpse of a man—a corpse that 
had apparently once had a sheet 
spread over it—and that had lain 
rotting on the trestles’ under the 
open sky long enough for the linen 
to take the livid light-blue tinge of 
mildew and decay which now covered 
it. How long I remained with my 
eyes fixed on that dread sight of 
death, on that tombless, terrible 
wreck of humanity, poisoning the 
still air, and seeming even to stain 
the faint descending light that dis- 
closed it, I know not. Iremember 
a dull distant sound among the 
trees, as if the breeze were rising— 
the slow creeping on of the sound to 
near the place where I stood—the 
noiseless whirling fall of a dead leaf 
on the corpse below me, through 
the gap in the outhouse roof—and 
the effect of awakening my energies, 
of relaxing the heavy strain on my 
mind, which even the slight change 
wrought in the scene I beheld by 
the falling leaf, produced in me im- 
mediately. I descended to the 
ground: and, sitting down on the 
heap of stones, wiped away the 
thick perspiration which covered my 
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face, and which I now became aware 
of for the first time. It was 
something more than the hideous 
spectacle unexpectedly offered to 
my eyés, which had shaken my 
nerves, as I felt that they were 
shaken now. Monkton’s prediction 
that, if we succeeded in discovering 
his uncle’s body, we should find it 
unburied, recurred to me the in- 
stant I saw the trestles and their 
ghastly burden. I felt assured on 
the instant that I had found the 
dead man—the old prophecy re- 
curred to my memory—a strange 
yearning sorrow, a vague forebodin 
of ill, an inexplicable terror, as 
thought of the poor lad who was 
awaiting my return in the distant 
town, struck through me with a 
chill of superstitious dread, robbed 
me of my judgment and resolution, 
and left me, when I had at last 
recovered myself, weak and dizzy, 
as if I had just suffered under 
some pang of overpowering physical 
pain. 

, I hastened round to the convent 
gate, and rang impatiently at the 
bell—waited a little while, and rang 
again—then heard footsteps. In 
the middle of the gate, just opposite 
my face, there was a small chiding 
par not more than a few inches 
ong; this was presently pushed 
aside from within. I saw, decusl 
a bit of iron grating, two dull, light- 
grey eyes staring vacantly at me, and 
heard a feeble husky voice, saying, 
‘What do you want?’ 

‘IT am a traveller—’ I began. 

‘We have nothing to show tra- 
vellers here.’ 

‘I don’t come to see anything. 
I have an important question to = 
which I believe some one in this 
convent will be able to answer. If 
you are not willing to let me in, at 
least come out, and speak to me 
here.’ 

‘Are you alone? 

* Quite alone.’ 

‘No women with you?’ 

*‘ None.’ 

The gate was slowly unbarred; 
and an old Capuchin, very infirm, 
very suspicious, and very dirty, 
stood before me. I was far too 
excited and impatient to waste any 
time in prefatory phrases ; so telling 
the monk at once how I had looked 
through the hole in the outhouse, 
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and what I had seen inside, I asked 
him in plain terms who the man 
had been whose corpse I had just 
beheld, and why the body was left 
unburied. The old Capuchin lis- 
tened to me with watery eyes that 
twinkled suspiciously. He had a 
battered tin snuff-box in his hand; 
and his finger and thumb slowly 
chased a few scattered grains of 
snuff round and round the inside of 
the box, all the time I was speaking. 
When I had done, he shook his 
head, and said, ‘ That was certainly 
an ugly sight in their outhouse ; 
one of the ugliest sights, he felt 
sure, that ever I had seen in all my 
life !’ 

*I don’t want to talk of the sight,’ 
I rejoined, impatiently ; ‘I want to 
know who the man was, how he 
died, and why he is not decently 
buried. Can you tell me ?’ 

The monk’s finger and thumb 
having captured three or four grains 
of snuff at last, he slowly drew them 
into his nostrils, holding the box 
open under his nose the while, to 
prevent the possibility of wasting 
even one grain, sniffed once or 
twice, luxuriously—closed the box 
—then looked at me again, with his 
eyes ateming and twinkling more 
suspiciously than before. 

‘Yes,’ said the monk, ‘ that’s an 
ugly sight in our outhouse—a very 
ugly sight, certainly !’ 

Po had more difficulty in 
keeping my temper in my life, than 
at that moment. I succeeded how- 
ever in repressing a very disrespect- 
ful expression ‘on the subject of 
monks in general, which was on the 
tip of my tongue, and made another 
attempt to conquer the old man’s 
exasperating reserve. Fortunate] 
for my chances of succeeding with 
him, I was a snuff-taker myself; 
and I had a box full of excellent 
English snuff in my pocket, which I 
now produced as a bribe. It was 
my last resource. 

‘I thought your box seemed 
empty, just now,’ saidI; ‘will you 
try a pinch out of mine?’ 

The offer was accepted with an 
almost youthful alacrity of gesture. 
The Capuchin took the Lom pinch 
I ever saw held between any man’s 
ee and thumb, inhaled it slowly 

t 


without spilling a single grain— 


half closed his eyes—and, wagging 
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his head gently, patted me paternally 
on the back. 

‘Oh, my son!’ said the monk, 
‘what delectable snuff! Oh, my 
son and amiable traveller, give the 
spiritual father who loves you, yet 
another tiny, tiny pinch !’ 

‘Let me fill your box for you. I 
shall have plenty left for myself.’ 

The battered tin snuff-box was 
given to me before I had done 
speaking—the paternal hand patted 
my back more approvingly than 
ever—the feeble, husky voice grew 

lib and eloquent in my praise. I 
fad evidently found out the weak 
side of the old Capuchin; and, on 
returning him his box, I took in- 
stant advantage of the discovery. 
‘Excuse my troubling you on the 
subject again,’ said r ‘ but I have 

articular reasons for wanting to 

cer all that you can tell me in 
explanation of that horrible sight 
in the outhouse.’ 

‘ Come in,’ said the monk. 

He drew me inside the gate, 
closed it, and then leading the way 
across a grass-grown courtyard, 
looking out on a weedy kitchen gar- 
den, showed me into a long room, 
with a low ceiling, a dirty dresser, a 
few rudely-carved stall seats, and 
one or two grim mildewed pictures 
for ornaments. This was the 
sacristy. ‘There’s nobody here, 
and it’s nice and cool,’ said the old 
Capuchin. It was so damp that I 
actually shivered in it. ‘ Would 
you like tosee the church?’ said the 
monk ; ‘a jewel of a church, if we 
could only keep it in repair; but 
we can’t. Ah! malediction and 
misery, we are too poor to keep our 
Taide in repair!’ Here he shook 
his head, and began fumbling with 
a large bunch of keys. 

‘Never mind the church now!’ 
said I. ‘Can you, or can you not, 
tell me what I want to know ?’ 

‘Everything, from beginning to 
onk-auaile everything! Why, 
I answered the gate bell—I always 
answer the gate bell here,’ said the 
Capuchin. 

* What, in heaven’s name, has the 
gate bell to do with the unburied 
corpse in your outhouse ?’ 

‘ Listen, son of mine, and you 
shall know. Some time ago—some 
months—ah, me! I’m old; I've 
lost my memory ; I don’t know how 
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many months—ah! miserable me, 
what a very old, old monk I am!’ 
Here he comforted himself with 
another pinch of my snuff. 

‘ Never mind the exact time,’ said 
I. ‘I don’t care about that.’ 

‘Good,’ said the Capuchin. ‘ Now 
I can go on. Well, it is some 
months ago—we in this convent are 
all at breakfast—wretched, wretched 
breakfasts, son of mine, in this con- 
vent!—we are at breakfast—we 
hear bang! bang! twice over. 
‘Guns,’ says I. ‘What are they 
shooting for ?’ says Brother Jeremy. 
‘Game,’ says brother Vincent. 
‘Aha! game,’ says Brother Jeremy. 
‘IfI hear more I shall send out 
and discover what it means,’ says 
the father superior. We hear no 
more, and go on with our break- 
fasts.’ 

‘ Where did the report of fire- 
arms come from?’ I inquired. 

‘From down below, beyond the 
trees at the back of the convent, 
where there’s some clear ground— 
nice ground, if it wasn’t for the 
— and puddles. But, ah misery ! 

ow damp we are in these parts! 
how very, very damp !’ 

‘ Well, what happened after the 
report of fire-arms ?’ 

‘You shall hear. We are still 
at breakfast, all silent—for what 
have we to talk about here? What 
have we but our devotions, our 
kitehen garden, and our wretched, 
wretched bits of breakfasts and 
dinners? I say we are all silent, 
when there comes suddenly such a 
ring at the bell as never was heard 
before—a very devil of a ring—a 
ring that caught us all with our 
bits—our wretched, wretched bits! 
—in our mouths, and stopped us 
before we could swallow them. 
‘Go, brother of mine!’ says the 
father superior to me—‘go, it is your 
duty—go to the gate.’ i am brave 
—a very lion of aCapuchin. I sli 
out on tip-toe—I wait—I listen— 
pull back our little shutter in the 
gate—I wait, I listen again—I peep 
through the hole—nothing, abso- 
lutely nothing, that I can see. 

am brave—I am not to be 
daunted. What do Ido next? I 
Open the gate. Ah, Sacred Mother 
of Heaven, what do I behold lying 
all along our threshold? A man, 
dead!—a big man; bigger than 
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you, bigger than me, bigger than 
anybody in this convent — but- 
toned up tight in a fine coat, with 
black eyes, staring, staring up at 
the sky ; and blood soaking through 
and through the front of Lis shirt. 
Ah! I scream—how I scream, and 
run back to the father superior!’ 

All the particulars of the fatal 
duel which I had gleaned from the 
French newspaper in Monkton’s 
room at Naples, recurred vividly to 
my memory. The suspicion that I 
had felt when I looked into the out- 
house became a certainty as I lis- 
tened to the old monk’s last words. 

‘So far I understand,’ said I. 
‘ The corpse I have just seen in the 
outhouse is the corpse of the man 
whom you found dead outside your 
gate. Now tell me why you have 
not given the remains decent burial.’ 

‘ Wait — wait — wait,’ answered 
the Capuchin. ‘ The father superior 
hears me scream, and comes out; 
we all run together to the gate; we 
lift up the big man, and look at 
him close—dead! dead as this’ 
(smacking the dresser with his 
hand). ‘ We look again, and see 
a bit of paper pinned to the collar 
of his coat. Aha! son of mine, you 
start at that. I thought I should 
make you start at last.’ 

I had started indeed. That paper 
was doubtless the leaf mentioned in 
the second’s unfinished narrative as 
having been torn out of his pocket- 
book, and inscribed with the state- 
ment of how the dead man had lost 
his life. If proof positive were 
wanted to identify the dead body, 
here was such proof found. 

‘What is written on the bit of 
paper?’ continued the Capuchin. 
? We read, and shudder. This dead 
man has been killed in a duel—he, 
the desperate, the miserable, has 
died in the commission of mortal 
sin; and the men who saw the 
killing of him ask us Capuchina, 
holy men, servants of Heaven, chil- 
dren of our lord the pope—they ask 
us to give him burial! Oh, but we 
are outraged when we read that ; 
we groan, we wring our hands, we 
turn away, we——’ 

‘Wait one moment,’ said I, see- 
ing that the old man was heating 
himself with his narrative, and was 
likely, unless I stopped him, to talk 
more and more fluently to less and 
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less ‘wait a moment. 
Have you preserved the paper that 
was pinned to the dead man’s coat; 
and can I look at it?” 

The Capuchin seemed on the point 
of giving me an answer, when he 
suddenly checked himself. I saw 
his eyes wander away from my face, 
and at the same moment heard a 
door softly opened and closed again 
behind me. Looking round imme- 
diately, I observed another monk in 
the sacristy —a tall, lean, black- 
bearded man, in whose presence m 
old friend with the snuff-box sud- 
denly beeame quite decorous and 
devotional to look at. I suspected 
that I was in the presence of the 
father superior ; and I found that I 
was right the moment he addressed 
me. 

‘I am the father superior of this 
convent,’ he said, in quiet, clear 
tones, and looking me straight in 
the face while he spoke, with coldly- 
attentive eyes. ‘1 have heard the 
latter part of your conversation, and 
I wish to know why you are so 
particularly anxious to see the piece 
of paper that was pinned to the dead 
man’s coat?’ 

The coolness with which he 
avowed that he had been listening, 
and the quietly imperative manner 
in which he put his concluding ques- 
tion, perplexed and startled me. I 
hardly knew at first what tone I 
ought to take in answering him. 
He observed my hesitation, and 
attributing it to the wrong cause, 
signed to the old Capuchin to retire. 
Humbly stroking his long grey 
beard, and furtively consoling him- 
self with a private pinch of the 
“delectable snuff,’ my venerable 
friend shuffled out of the room, 
making a profound obeisance at the 
door just before he disappeared. 

‘Now,’ said the father superior, 
as coldly as ever; ‘I am waiting, 
sir, for your reply.’ 

* You shall have it in the fewest 

ossible words,’ said I, answering 
in his own tone. ‘I find to 
my disgust and horror that there is 
an unburied human corpse in an 
outhouse attached to your convent. 
I believe that corpse to be the bod 
of an English gentleman of ran 
and fortune, who was killed in a 
duel. I have come into this neigh- 
bourhood,. with the nephew and 
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only relation of the slain man, for 
the express purpose of recovering 
his remains. wish to see the 
er found on the body, because I 

ieve that paper will identify it to 
the satisfaction of the relative to 
whom I have referred. Do you 
find my reply sufficiently straight- 
forward? And do you mean to 
give me permission to look at the 
paper P’ 

*I am satisfied with your reply, 
and see no reason for refusing you 
a sight of the paper, said the faiher 
superior ; ‘ but I have something to 
say first. In speaking of the im- 

ression produced on you by be- 
olding the corpse, you used the 
words ‘ disgust’ and ‘ horror.’ This 
licence of expression in relation to 
what you have seen in the precincts 
of a convent proves to me that you 
are out of the pale of the Holy 
Catholic Church. You have no 
right, therefore, to expect any ex- 
planation ; but I will give you one, 
nevertheless, as a favour. ‘Theslain 
man died, unabsolved, in the com- 
mission of mortal sin. We infer 
so much from the paper which we 
found on his body; and we know, 
by the evidence of our own eyes and 
ears, that he was killed on the terri- 
tories of the church, and in the act 
of committing direet violation of 
those special laws against the crime 
of inden the strict enforcement 
of which the Holy Father himself 
has urged on the faithful throughout 
his dominions, by letters signed 
with his own hand. Within this 
convent the ground is consecrated ; 
and we Catholics are not accus- 
tomed to bury the outlaws of our 
religion, the enemies of our Holy 
Father, and the violators of our 
most sacred laws, in consecrated 
ground. Without this convent, we 
have no rights and no power; and, 
if we had both, we should remember 
that we are monks, not grave- 
diggers, and that the only burial 
with which we can have any con- 
cern, is burial with the prayers of 
the church. That is all the expla- 
nation I think it necessary to give. 
Wait for me here, and you shall 
see the paper.’ With these words 
the father superior left the room as 
quietly as he had entered it. 

I had hardly time to think over 
this bitter and ungracious explana- 
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tion, and to feel a little piqued by 
the language and manner of the 
rson who had given it to me, 
before the father superior returned 
with the paper in his hand. He 
placed it before me on the dresser ; 
and I read, hurriedly traced in 
pencil, the following lines :— 

‘This paper is attached to the 
body of the late Mr. Stephen 
Monkton, an Englishman of dis- 
tinction. He has been shot in a 
duel, conducted with perfect gal- 
lantry and honour on both sides. 
His body is placed at the door of 
this convent, to receive burial at the 
hands of its inmates, the survivors 
of the encounter being obliged to 
separate and secure their safety by 
immediate flight. I, the second of 
the slain man, and the writer of 
this explanation, a on my 
word of honour as a gentleman, that 
the shot which killed my Py 
on the instant was fired fairly, in 
the strictest accordance with the 
rules laid down beforehand for the 
conduct of the duel. 

(Signed) “Hy 

‘F.’ I reeognised easily enough, 
as the initial letter of M. Foulon’s 
name, the second of Mr. Monkton, 
who had died of consumption at 
Paris. The discovery and the 
identification were now complete. 
Nothing remained but to break the 
news to Alfred, and to get per- 
mission to remove the remains in 
the outhouse. I began almost to 
doubt the evidence of my own 
senses, when I reflected that the 
apparently impracticable object with 
which we had left Naples was 
already, by the merest chance, vir- 
tually accomplished. . 

The evidence of the paper is 
decisive,’ said I, handing it back. 
‘There can be no doubt that the 
remains in the outhouse are the re- 
mains of which we have been in 
search. May I inquire if any ob- 
stacles will iL thrown in our way 
should the late Mr. Monkton’s 
nephew wish to remove his uncle’s 
body to the family burial-place in 
England ?” 

‘Where is this nephew?’ asked 
the father superior. 

‘He is now awaiting my return at 
the town of Fondi.’ . 

‘Is he in a position to prove his 
relationship ?’ 
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‘Certainly; he has with 
him which aie it inpend adeuba 

‘Let him satisfy the civil autho- 
rities of his claim, and he need ex- 
pect no obstacle to his wishes from 
any one here.’ 

was in no humour for talking a 
moment longer with my sour- 
tempered companion than I could 
help. The day was wearing on 
fast; and, whether night overtook 
me or not, I was resolved uever to 
stop on my return ti! I gut back to 
Fondi. <Ace<rdinrly, siter telling 
the father superi:> that he might 
expect to heax from me again im- 
mediately, I made my bow, and 
hastened out of the sacristy. At 
the convent gate stood my old friend 
with the tin snu¥- box, waiting to let 
me out. ‘Bless you, my son,’ said 
the venerable rec.use, giving me a 
farewell pat on the shantders ‘come 
back soon to your father, who loves 
you; and amiably favour him with 
another tiny, tiny pinch of the 
a —. ; 
returned at the top of my speed 

to the village where I had ieft the 
mules, had the animals zaddled im- 
mediately, and succeeded in getting 
back to Fondi a little before sunset. 
While ascending the stairs of our 
hotel, I suffered under the most 
painful uncertainty as to how I 
should best communicate the news 
of my discovery to Alfred. If I 
could not succeed in preparing him 
properly for my tidings, the results 
—with such an organization as his— 
might be fatal. On opening the 
door of his room, I felt by no means 
sure of myself; and when I con- 
fronted him, his manner of receiving 
me took me so much by surprise 
that, for a moment or two, I lost 
my self-possession altogether. 

Every trace of the lethargy in 
which he was sunk when I had last 
seen him had disappeared. His 
eyes were bright, his cheeks deeply 
flushed. As I entered, he started 
up, and refused my offered hand. 
‘You have not treated me like a 
friend,’ he said, passionately ; ‘ you 
had no right to continue the search 
unless I searched with you—you 
had no right to leave me here alone. 
I was wrong to trust you: you are 
no better than all the rest of them.’ 

I had by this time recovered a 
little from my first astonishment, 
Y¥x2 
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and was able to reply before he 
could say anything more. It was 
quite useless, in his present state, 
to reason with him, or to defend 
myself. I determined to risk 
everything, and break my news to 
him at once. ‘You will treat me 
more justly, Monkton, when you 
know that I have been doing you 
— service during my absence,’ 

said. ‘Unless I am greatly mis- 
taken, the object for which we have 
left Naples may be nearer attain- 
ment by both of us than——’ 

The flush left his cheeks almost 
in an instant. Some expression in 
my face, or some tone in my voice, 
of which I was not conscious, had 
revealed to his nervously-quickened 
perception more than I had in- 
tended that he should know at first. 
His eyes fixed themselves intently 
on mine; his hand grasped my 
arm ; and he said to me in an eager 
whisper, ‘ Tell me the truth at once, 
have you found him ?’ 

It was too late to hesitate. I 
answered in the affirmative. 

‘ Buried or unburied?’ His voice 
rose abruptly as he put the ques- 
tion, and his unoccupied hand fas- 
tened on my other arm. 

‘ Unburied.’ 

I had hardly uttered the word 
before the blood flew back into his 
cheeks ; his eyes flashed again as 
they still looked into mine, and he 
burst into a fit of triumphant 
laughter, which shocked and startled 
me inexpressibly. ‘What did I 
tell you? What do you say to the 
old prophecy now?’ he cried, drop- 

ing his hold on my arms, and pacing 

ackward and forward in the room. 


‘Own you were wrong. Own it, 
as all Naples shall own it, when 


once I have got him safe in his 
coffin !’ 

His laughter grew more and 
more violent. I tried to quiet 
him in vain. His servant and the 
landlord of the inn entered the 
room; but they only added fuel to 
the fire, and 1 made them go out 
again. As I shut the door on 
them, I observed lying on a table 
near at hand the packet of letters 
from Miss Elmslie, which my un- 
happy friend preserved with such 
care, and read and re-read with 
such unfailing devotion. Looking 
towards me just when I passed by 
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the table, the letters caught his 
eye. The new hope for the future 
in connexion with the writer of 
them, which my news was already 
awakening in his heart, seemed to 
overwhelm him in an instant at 
sight of the treasured memorials 
that reminded him of his betrothed 
wife. His laughter ceased, his 
face changed, he ran to the table, 
caught the letters up in his hand, 
looked from them to me for one 
moment with an altered expression 
which went to my heart, then sank 
down on his knees at the table, 
laid his face on the letters, and 
burst into tears. I let the new 
emotion have its way uninterrupt- 
edly, and quitted the room without 
saying aword. When I returned, 
after a lapse of some little time, I 
found him sitting quietly in his 
chair, reading one of the letters 
from the packet which rested on 
his knee. His look was kindness 
itself; his gesture almost womanly 
in its gentleness as he rose to meet 
me, and anxiously held out his 
hand. 

He was quite calm enough now 
to hear in detail all that I had to 
tell him. I suppressed nothing but 
the particulars of the state in which 
I had found the corpse. I assumed 
no right of direction as to the share 
he was to take in our fuiure pro- 
ceedings, with the exception of in- 
sisting beforehand that he should 
leave the absolute superintendence 
of the removal of the body to me, 
and that he should be satisfied with a 
sight of M. Foulon’s paper, after re- 
ceiving my assurance thattheremains 
placed in the coffin were really and 
truly the remains of which we had 
been in search. ‘Your nerves are 
not so strong as mine,’ I said, by 
way of apology for my apparent 
dictation ; ‘and, for that reason, I 
must beg leave to assume the 
leadership in all that we have now 
to do, until I see the leaden coffin 
soldered down and safe in your 
possession. After that, I shall re- 
sign all my functions to you.’ 

‘I want words to thank you for 
om kindness,’ he answered. ‘No 

rother could have borne with me 
more affectionately, or helped me 
more pia. than you. He 
stopped, and grew thoughtful, then 
occupied himself in tying up slowly 
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and carefully the packet of Miss 
Elmslie’s letters, and then looked 
suddenly towards the vacant wall 
behind me, with that strange expres- 
sion the meaning of which I knew 
so well. Since we had left Naples, 
I had purposely avoided excitin 
him by talking on the useless oa 
shocking subject of the apparition 
by which he believed himself to be 
een followed. Just now, 
owever, he seemed so calm and 
collected—so little likely to be 
— agitated by any allusion 
to the dangerous topic—that I ven- 
tured to speak out boldly. ‘ Does 
the phantom still appear to you,’ I 
asked, ‘as it appeared at Naples ?” 
e looked at me and smiled. 
‘Did I not tell you that it followed 
me everywhere?’ His eyes wan- 
dered back again to the vacant 
oom and he went on speaking in 
that direction as if he had been 
continuing the conversation with 
some third person in the room. 
‘We shall part,’ he said, slowly and 
softly, ‘when the empty place is 
filled in Wincot vault. Then I 
shall stand with Ada before the 
altar in the Abbey chapel; and 
when my eyes meet hers they will 
see the tortured face no more be- 
side her.’ Saying this, he leaned 
his head on his hand, sighed, and 
began repeating softly to himself 
the lines of the old prophecy :— 


When in Wincot vault a place 
Waits for one of Monkton’s race ; 
When that one forlorn shall lie 
Graveless under open sky, 

Beggared of six feet of earth, 
Though lord of acres from his birth— 
That shall be a certain sign 

Of the end of Monkton’s line. 
Dwindling ever faster, faster, 
Dwindling to the last-left master ; 
From mortal ken, from light of day, 
Monkton’s race shall pass away. 


Fancying that he pronounced the 
last lines a little incoherently, I 
tried to make him change the sub- 
ject. He took no notice of what I 
said, and went on talking to him- 
self. ‘Monkton’s race shall pass 
away !” he repeated ; ‘ but not with 
me. The fatality hangs over my 
head no longer. I shall bury the 
unburied dead; I shall fill the 
vacant place in Wincot vault. And 
then—then the new life, the life 
with Ada!’ That name seemed to 
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recal him to himself. He drew his 
travelling desk toward him, placed 
the packet of letters in it, and then 
took out a sheet of ee ‘I am 
going to write to Ada,’ he said, 
turning to me, ‘and tell her the 
good news. Her happiness, when 
she knows it, will be even greater 
than mine.’ 

Worn out by the events of the 
day, I left him writing, and went to 
bed. I was however either too 
anxious or too tired to sleep. In 
this waking condition, my mind 
naturally occupied itself with the 
discovery at the convent, and with 
the events to which that discovery 
would in all probability lead. As 
I thought on the future, a depres- 
sion for which I could not account 
weighed on my spirits. There was 
not the slightest reason for the 
vaguely melancholy forebodings 
that oppressed me. The remains, to 
the finding of which my unhappy 
friend attached so much impor- 
tance, had been traced ; they would 
certainly be placed at his disposal 
in a few days; he might take them 
to England by the first merchant 
vessel that sailed from Naples ; and, 
the gratification of his strange 
caprice thus accomplished, there 
was at least some reason to hope 
that his mind might recover its tone, 
and that the new life he would lead 
at Wincot might result in making 
him ahappy man. Such considera- 
tions as these were, in themselves, 
certainly not calculated to exert any 
melancholy influence over me; and 
yet, all through the night, the same 
inconceivable, unaccountable de- 
pression weighed heavily on my 
spirits—heavily through the hours 
of darkness—heavily, even when I 
walked out to breathe the first 
freshness of the early morning air. 

With the day came the all-en- 
grossing business of opening nego- 
tiations with the authorities. Onl 
those who have had to deal wit 
Italian officials can imagine how our 
patience was tried by every one with 
whom we came in contact. We 
were bandied about from one au- 
thority to the other, were stared 
at, cross-questioned, mystified—not 
in the least because the case pre- 
sented any special difficulties or in- 
tricacies, but because it was abso- 
lutely necessary that every civil 
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dignitary to whom we applied 
should assert his own importance 
by leading us to our object in the 
most roundabout manner possible. 
After our first day’s experience of 
official life in Italy, I left the absurd 
formalities, which we had no choice 
but to perform, to be accomplished 
by Alfred alone, and applied myself 
to considering the really serious 
question, of how the remains in the 
convent outhouse were to be safely 
removed. The best plan that sug- 
ested itself to me was to write to a 
riend at Rome, where I knew that 
it was a custom to embalm the bodies 
of high dignitaries of the church, 
and where, I consequently inferred, 
such chemical assistance as was 
needed in our emergency might be 
obtained. I simply stated in my 
letter that the removal of the body 
was imperative, then described the 
condition in which I had found 
it, and engaged that no expense on 
our part should be spared if the 
right person or persons could be 
found to helpus. Here again more 
difficulties interposed themselves, 
and more useless formalities were to 
be gone through, but in the end pa- 
tience, perseverance, and money 
triumphed. Two men came ex- 
pressly from Rome to undertake 
the duties we required of them. It 
is unnecessary that I should shock 
the reader by entering into any de- 
tail in this part of my narrative. 
When I have said that the progress 
of decay was so far suspended by 
chemical means as to allow of the 
remains being placed in the coffin, 
and to ensure their being trans- 
ported to England with perfect 
safety and convenience, I have said 
enough. After ten days had been 
wasted in useless delays and diffi- 
culties, I had the satisfaction of 
seeing the convent outhouse empty 
at last; passed through a final 
ceremony of snuff-taking, or rather 
of snuff-giving, with the old Capu- 
chin, and ordered the travelling- 
arTi to be ready at the inn 
door. Hardly a month had elapsed 
since our departure, when we re- 
entered Naples, successful in the 
achievement of a design which had 
been ridiculed as wildly impracti- 
cable by every friend of ours who 
had heard of it. 
The first object to be accomplished 
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on our return was to obtain the 
means of carrying the coffin to 
England—by sea, as a matter of 
course. All inquiries after a mer- 
chant vessel on the point of sailing 
for any British port led to the most 
unsatisfactory results. There was 
only one way of ensuring the imme- 
diate transportation of the remains 
to England, and that was to hire a 
vessel. Impatient to return, and 
resolved not to lose sight of the 
coffin till he had seen it placed in 
Wincot vault, Monkton decided im- 
mediately on hiring the first ship 
that could be obtained. The ves- 
sel in port, which we were informed 
could soonest be got ready for sea, 
was a Sicilian brig; and this vessel 
my friend accordingly engaged. 
The best dockyard artisans that 
could be got were set to work, 
and the smartest captain and crew 
to be picked up on an emergency in 
Naples, were chosen to navigate the 
brig. 

Monkton, after again expressing 
in the warmest terms his gratitude 
for the services I had rendered him, 
disclaimed any intention of asking 
me to accompany him on the voy- 
age to Eng ok Greatly to his 
surprise and delight, however, I 
offered of my own accord to take 
passage in the brig. The strange 
coincidences I had witnessed, the 
extraordinary discovery I had hit 
on, since our first meeting in Naples, 
had made his one great interest in 
life my one great interest for the 
time being, as well. I shared none 
of his delusions, poor fellow ; but it 
is hardly an exaggeration to say 
that my eagerness to follow our re- 
markable adventure to its end was 
as great as his anxiety to see the 
coffin laid in Wincot vault. Curio- 
sity influenced me, I am afraid, 
almost as strongly as friendship, 
when I offered myself as the com- 
panion of his voyage home. 

We set sail for England on a 
lovely afternoon. For the first 
time since I had known him, Monk- 
ton seemed to be in high spirits. 
He talked and jested on all sorts 
of subjects, and laughed at me for 
allowing my cheerfulness to be 
affected by the dread of sea-sick- 
ness. I had really no such fear; 
it was my excuse to my friend for 
a return of that unaccountable de- 
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ression under which I had suf- 
fered at Fondi. Everything was 
in our favour; everybody on board 
the brig was in good spirits. The 
captain was delighted with the ves- 
sel; the crew, Italians and Mal- 
tese, were in high glee at the pro- 
spect of making a heat voyage on 
high wages in a well-provisioned 
ship. I alone felt heavy at heart. 
There was no valid reason that I 
could assign to myself for the me- 
lancholy that oppressed me, and 
yet I struggled against it in vain. 

Late on our first night at sea, I 
made a discovery which was by no 
means calculated to restore my 
spirits to their usual equilibrium. 
Monkton was in the cabin, on the 
floor of which had been placed the 
packing-case containing the coffin; 
and I was on deck. The wind had 
fallen almost to a calm, and I was 
lazily watching the sails of the brig 
as they flapped from time to time 
against the masts, when the captain 
anes. and, drawing me out 
of hearing of the man at the helm, 
whispered in my ear—‘ There's 
something wrong among the men 
forward. Did you observe how 
suddenly they got silent just 
before sunset ?’ 

I had observed it, and told him so. 

‘ There’s a Maltese boy on board,’ 
pursued the captain, ‘who is a 
smart lad enough, but a bad one to 
deal with. I have found out that 
he has been telling the men there 
is a dead body inside that packing 
case of your friend’s in the cabin.’ 

My heart sank as he spoke. 
Knowing the superstitious irra- 
tionality of sailors — of foreign 
sailors geen had taken care 
to spread a report on board the 
brig, before the coffin was shipped, 
that the packing-case contained a 
valuable marble statue which Mr. 
Monkton prized highly, and was 
unwilling to trust out of his own 
sight. ow could this Maltese 
boy have discovered that the pre- 
tended statue was a human corpse ? 
As I pondered over the question, 
my suspicions fixed themselves on 
Monkton’s servant, who spoke 
Italian fluently, and whom I knew 
to be an incorrigible gossip. The 
man denied it when I charged him 
with betraying us, but I have never 
believed his denial to this day. 


‘The little imp wont say where 
he picked up this notion of his 
about the dead body,’ continued 
the captain. ‘It’s not my place to 
pry into secrets; but I advise you 
to call the crew aft, and contradict 
the boy, whether he speaks the 
truth or not. The men are a par- 
cel of fools who believe in ghosts, 
and ali the rest of it. Some of 
them say they would never have 
signed our articles if they had 
known they were going to sail with 
a dead man; others only grumble ; 
but I’m afraid we shall have some 
trouble with them all, in case of 
dirty weather, unless the boy is 
contradicted by you or the other 
gentleman. ‘The men say that if 
either you or your friend tell them 
on your words of honour that the 
Maltese is a liar, they will hand 
him up to be rope’s-ended accord- 
ingly ; but that if you wont, they 
have made up their minds to be- 
lieve the boy.’ 

Here the captain paused, and 
awaited my answer. 1 could give 
him none. I felt helpless under 
our desperate emergency. To get 
the boy punished y= giving my 


word of honour to se a direct 


falsehood, was not to be thought of 
even for a moment. What other 
means of extrication from this mise- 
rable dilemma remained? None 
that I could think of. I thanked 
the captain for his attention to our 
interests, told him I would take 
time to consider what course I 
should pursue, and begged that he 
would say nothing to my friend 
about the discovery he had made. 
He promised to be silent, sulkily 
enough, and walked away from me. 

We had expected the breeze to 
spring up with the morning, but no 
breeze came. As it wore on to- 
wards noon, the atmosphere became 
insufferably sultry, and the sea 
looked as smooth as glass. I saw 
the captain’s eye turn often and 
anxiously to windward. Far away 
in that direction and alone in the 
blue heaven, I observed a little black 
cloud, and asked if it would bring 
us any wind. ‘ More than we want,’ 
the captain replied, shortly; and 
then, fo my astonishment, vrucree 
the crew aloft to take in sail. The 
execution of this mancuvre showed 
but too plainly the temper of the 
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men; they did their work sulkily 
and slowly, grumbling and mur- 
muring among themselves. The 
captain’s manner, as he urged them 
on with oaths and threats, con- 
vinced me that we were in danger. 
I looked again to windward. The 
one little cloud had enlarged to a 
great bank of murky vapour, and 
the sea at the horizon had changed 
in colour. ‘The squall will be on 
us before we know where we are,’ 
said the captain. ‘Go below; you 
will be only in the way here.’ 
descended to the cabin, and pre- 
pared Monkton for what was 
coming. He was still questioning 
me about what I had observed on 
deck, when the storm burst on us. 
We felt the little brig strain for an 
instant as if she would part in two, 
then she seemed to be swinging 
round with us, then to be quite 
still for a moment, trembling in 
every timber. Last, came a shock 
which hurled us from our seats, a 
deafening crash, and a flood of 
water pouring into the cabin. We 
clambered, half drowned, to the 
deck; the brig had, in the nautical 
hrase, ‘ broached to,’ and she now 
ay on her beam ends. 

Before I could make out anything 
distinctly in the horrible confusion, 
except the one tremendous certainty 
that we were entirely at the mercy 
of the sea, I heard a voice from 
the fore part of the ship which stilled 
the clamouring and shouting of the 
rest of the crew in an instant. The 
words were in Italian, but I under- 
stood their fatal meaning only too 
easily. We had sprung a leak, and 
the sea was pouring into the ship’s 
hold like the race of a mill-stream. 
The captain did not lose his presence 
of mind in this fresh emergency. He 
ealled for his axe to cutaway the fore- 
mast, and ordering some of the crew 
to help him, directed the others to 
rig out the pumps. The words had 
hardly passed his lips, before the 
men broke into open mutiny. 
With a savage look at me, their 
ringleader declared that the passen- 
gers might do as they pleased, but 
that he and his messmates were 
determined to take to the boat, and 
leave tho accursed snip, and the dead 
man in her, to go to the bottom 
together. As he spoke there was a 
shout among the sailors, and I 
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observed some of them pointing 
ee behind me. okin 
round, 1 saw Monkton, who ha 


hitherto kept close at my side, 
making his way back to the cabin. 
I followed him directly, but the 
water and confusion on deck, and 
the impossibility, from the position 
of the brig, of moving the feet with- 
out the slow assistance of the hands, 
so impeded my progress that it was 
impossible for me to overtake him. 
When I had got below he was 
crouched upon the coffin, with the 
water on the cabin floor whirling 
and splashing about him, as the ship 
heaved and plunged. I saw a 
warning brightness in his eyes, a 
warning flush on his cheek, as I 
approached and said to him: ‘There 
is nothing left for it, Alfred, but to 
bow to our misfortune, and do the 
best we can to save our lives.’ 

‘Save yours,’ he cried, waving his 
hand to me, ‘ for you have a future 
before you. Mine is gone when this 
coflin goes to the bottom. If the 
ship sinks, I shall know that the fa- 
tality is accomplished, and shall 
sink with her.’ 

I saw that he was in no state to 
be reasoned with or persuaded, and 
raised myself again to the deck. 
The men were cutting away all ob- 
stacles, so as to launch the long 
boat, placed amidships, over the de- 
pecans bulwark of the brig as she 
ay on her side, and the captain, 
after having made a last vain 
exertion to restore his authority, 
was looking on at them in silence. 
The violence of the squall seemed 
already to be spending itself, and I 
asked whether there was really no 
chance for us if we remained by the 
ship. The captain answered that 
there might lamp been the best 
chance if the men had obeyed his 
orders, but that now there was none. 
Knowing that I could place no de- 
pendence on the presence of mind 
of Monkton’s servant, I confided to 
the captain, in the fewest and 
plainest words, the condition of my 
unhappy friend, and asked if 
might depend on his help. He 
nodded his head, and we descended 
together tothe cabin. Even at this 
day it costs me pain to write of the 
terrible necessity to which the 
strength and obstinacy of Monk- 
ton’s delusion reduced us, in the 
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last resort. We were compelled 
to secure his hands, and drag him 
by main force to the deck. The 
men were on the point of launching 
the boat, and refused at first to re- 
ceive us into it. ‘You cowards!’ cried 
the captain, ‘have we got the dead 
man with us this time? Isn’t he 
going to the bottom along with the 
brig? Who are you afraid of when 
we get into the boat?’ This sort of 
appeal produced the desired effect : 
the men became ashamed of them- 
selves, and retracted their refusal. 
Just as we pushed off from the 
sinking ship, Alfred made an effort 
to break from me, but I held him 
firm, and he never repeated the at- 
tempt. He sat by me, with drooping 
head, still and silent, while the 
sailors rowed away from the vessel : 
still and silent when, with one ac- 
cord, they paused at a little distance 
off, and we all waited and watched 
to see the brig sink : still and silent, 
even when that sinking happened, 
when the labouring hull ee | 
slowly into a hollow of the sea— 
paused, as it seemed, for one mo- 
ment—rose a little again — then 
sank to rise no more. 

Sank with her dead freight— 
sank; and snatched for ever from 
our power the corpse which we had 
discovered almost by a miracle— 
those jealously preserved remains 
on the safe-keeping of which rested 
so strangely the hopes and the love- 
destinies of two living beings! As 
the last signs of the ship disappeared 
in the depths of the waters, I felt 
Monkton trembling all over as he 
sat close at my side, and heard him 
repeating to himself, sadly, and 
many times over, the name of ‘ Ada.’ 
I tried to turn his thoughts to 
another subject, but it was useless. 
He pointed over the sea to where 
the brig had once been, and where 
nothing was left to look at but the 
rolling waves. ‘The empty place 
will now remain empty for ever in 
Wincot vault.’ As he said those 
words he fixed his eyes for a moment 
sadly and earnestly on my face, then 
looked away, leant his cheek upon 
his hand, and spoke no more. 

We were sighted long before 
nightfall by a trading vessel, were 
taken on board, and landed at Car- 
tagena in Spain. Alfred never held 
up his head, and never once spoke to 


me of his own accord, the whole 
time we were at sea in the merchant- 
man. I observed however, with 
alarm, that he talked often and in- 
coherently to himself—constantly 
muttering the lines of the old pro- 
hecy—constantly referring to the 
atal place that was empty in Win- 
cot vault—constantly repeating in 
broken accents, which it affected 
me inexpressibly to hear, the name 
of the poor girl who was awaiting 
his return in England. Nor were 
these the only causes for the appre- 
hension that I now felt on his ac- 
count. Towards the end of our 
voyage he began to suffer from al- 
ternations of fever fits and shivering 
fits, which I ignorantly imagined to 
be attacks of ague. I was soon 
undeceived. We had hardly been 
a day on shore before he became 
rapidly so much worse that I se- 
cured the best medical assistance 
Cartagena could afford. For a da 
or two the doctors differed, as usual, 
about the nature of his complaint, 
but ere long alarming symptoms 
displayed themselves. The medical 
men declared that his life was in 
danger, and told me that his disease 
was brain fever. 

Shocked and grieved as I was, I 
hardly knew how to act at first 
under the fresh. responsibility laid 
upon me. Ultimately I decided on 
writing to the old priest who had 
been Alfred’s tutor, and who, as I 
knew, still resided at Wincot Abbey. 
I told this gentleman all that had 
happened, begged him to break my 
melancholy news as gently as pos- 
sible to Miss Elmslie, and assured 
him of my resolution to remain with 
Monkton to the last. After I had 
despatched my letter, and had sent 
to Gibraltar to secure the best 
English medical advice that could 
be obtained, I felt that I had done 
my best, and that nothing remained 
but to wait and hope. Many a sad 
and anxious hour vid I pass by my 
poor friend’s bedside. Many a time 
did I doubt whether I had done 
right in giving any encouragement 
to his delusion. The reasons for 
doing so which had suggested them- 
selves to me after my first interview 
with him, seemed however, on re- 
flection, to be valid reasons still. 
The only way of hastening his re- 
turn to England and to Miss 
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Elmslie, who was pining for that 
return, was the way I had taken. 
It was not my fault that a disaster 
which no man could foresee had 
overthrown all his projects and all 
mine. But now that the calamity 
had happened and was irretrievable, 
how, in the event of his physical 
recovery, was his moral malady to 
be combated? When I reflected 
on the hereditary taint in his mental 
organization, on that first childish 
fright of Stephen Monkton from 
which he had never recovered, on 
the perilously-secluded life that he 
had led at the Abbey, and on his 
firm persuasion of the reality of the 
apparition by which he believed 
himself to be constantly followed, I 
confess I despaired of shaking his 
superstitious faith in every line and 
word of the old family prophecy. If 
the series of striking coincidences 
which appeared to attest its truth 
had als a strong and lasting im- 
pression on me (and this was 
assuredly the case), how could I 
wonder that they had produced the 
effect of absolute conviction on 
his mind, constituted as it was ? 
If I argued with him, and he an- 
swered me, how could I rejoin? If 
he said, ‘The prophecy points at 
the last of the family: J am the 
last of the family. The prophecy 
mentions an empty place in Wincot 
vault: there is such an empty place 
there at this moment. On the faith 
of the prophecy I told you that 
Stephen Monkton’s body was un- 
buried, and you found it unburied,’ 
—if he said this, what use would it 
be for me to reply, ‘ These are only 
strange coincidences after all?’ The 
more I thought of the task that lay 
before me, if he recovered, the more 
I felt inclined to despond. The 
oftener the English physician who 
attended on him said to me, ‘ He 
may get the better of the fever, but 
he has a fixed idea, which never 
leaves him night or day, which has 
unsettled his reason, and which will 
end in killing him, unless you or 
some of his friends can remove it,’-— 
the oftener I heard this, the more 
acutely I felt my own powerlessness, 
the more I shrank from every idea 
that was connected with the hope- 
less future. 

Lhad only expected to receive my 
answer from Wincot in the shape 
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of a letter. It was momenpaney a 
at surprise, as well as a great 
Selief, to be informed one da that 
two gentlemen wished to speak with 
me, and to find that of these two 
gentlemen the first was the old 
priest, and the second a male rela- 
tive of Mrs. Elmslie. Just before 
their arrival the fever-symptoms had 
disappeared, and Alfred had been 
pronounced out of danger. Both 
the priest and his companion were 
eager to know when the sufferer 
would be strong enough to travel. 
They had come to Cartagena ex- 
pressly to take him home with them, 
and felt far more hopeful than I did 
of the restorative effects of his 
native air. After all the questions 
connected with the first important 
— of the journey to England 
nad been asked and answered, I 
ventured to make some inquiries 
after Miss Elmslie. Her relative 
informed me that she was suffering 
both in body and mind from excess 
of anxiety on Alfred’s account. They 
had been obliged to deceive her as 
to the dangerous nature of his ill- 
ness, in order to deter her from ac- 
companying the priest and her rela- 
tion on their mission to Spain. 
Slowly and imperfectly, as the 
weeks wore on, Alfred regained 
something of his former physical 
strength; but no alteration appeared 
in his illness as it affected his mind. 
From the very first day of his ad- 
vance towards recovery, it had been 
discovered that the brain fever had 
exercised the strangest influence 
over his faculties of memory. All 
recollection of recent events was 
gone from him. Everything con- 
nected with Naples, with me, with 
his journey to Italy, had dropped 
in some mysterious manner entirely 
out of his remembrance. So com- 
pletely had all late circumstances 
passed from his memory, that 
though he recognised the old priest 
and his own servant easily on the 
first days of his convalescence, he 
never recognised me, but regarded 
me with such a wistful, doubtmg 
expression, that I felt a 
ained when I approached his 
bedsiile. All his questions were 
about Miss Elmslie and Wincot 
Abbey ; all his talk referred to the 
period when his father was yet 
alive. The doctors augured good 
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rather than ill from this loss of 
memory of recent incidents, saying 
that it would turn out to be tem- 
porary, and that it answered the 
first great healing purpose of keep- 
ing his mind at ease. I tried to 
believe them—tried to feel as san- 
guine, when the day came for his 
eparture, as the old friends felt 
who were taking him home. But 
the effort was too much forme. A 
foreboding that I should never see 
him again oppressed my heart, and 
the tears came into my eyes as I 
saw the worn figure of my poor 
friend half helped, half lifted into 
the travelling carriage, and borne 
- away gently on the road towards 
home. 

He had never recognised me, and 
the doctors had begged that I would 
give him, for some time to come, as 
few opportunities as possible of doin 
80. ut for this request I should 
have accompanied him to England. 
As it was, nothing better remained 
for me to do than to change the 
scene, and recruit as I best could 
my energies of body and mind, de- 
pressed of late by much watching 
and anxiety. The famous cities of 
Spain were not new to me, but I 
visited them again, and revived my 
old impressions of the Alhambra 
= oe a or twice I 
thought of making a pilgrimage to 
the East, but tee wee had 
sobered and altered me. That 
yearning, unsatisfied feeling which 
we call ‘home-sickness,’ began to 
prey upon my heart, and I resolved 
to return to England. 

I went back by way of Paris, 
having settled with the priest that 
he should write to me at my banker's 
there, as soon as he could after 
Alfred had returned to Wincot. 
If I had gone to the East, the letter 
would have been forwarded to me. 
I wrote to prevent this; and, on 
my arrival at Paris, stopped at the 
banker’s before I went to my hotel. 
The moment the letter was put into 
my hands, the black border on the 
envelope told me the worst. He 
was dead. 

There was but one consolation— 
he had died calmly, almost happily, 
without once referring to those fatal 
chances which had wrought the ful- 
fiment of the ancient prophecy. 
‘My beloved pupil,’ the old priest 
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wrote, ‘seemed to rally a little the 
first few days after his return, but 
he gained no real strength, and soon 
suffered a slight relapse of fever. 
After this he sank gradually and 
gently day by day, and so departed 
from us on the last dread journey. 
Miss Elmslie (who knows that I am 
writing this) desires me to express 
her deep and lasting gratitude for 
all your kindness to Alfred. Poor 
girl! she told me when we brought 
him back, that she had waited 
for him as his promised wife, and 
that she would nurse him now 
as a wife should. She never left 
him. His face was turned towards 
her, his hand was clasped in hers 
when he died. It will console you 
to know that he never mentioned 
events at Naples, or the shipwreck 
that followed them, from the day of 
his return to the day of his death.’ 

Three days after reading the 
letter I was at Wincot; and heard 
all the details of Alfred’s last mo- 
ments from the priest. I felt a 
shock which itwould not be very eas 
for me to analyse or explain, when 
heard that he had been buried, at 
his own desire, in the fatal Abbey 
vault. The priest took me down to 
see the place—a grim, cold subter- 
ranean si with a low roof, 
supported on heavy Saxon arches. 
Narrow niches, with the ends only 
of coffins visible within them, ran 
down each side of the vault. The 
nails and silver ornaments flashed 
here and there as my companion 
moved past them with a lamp in his 
hand. At the lower end of the 
place he stopped, pointed to a niche, 
and said :—* Me hes there, between 
his father and mother.’ I looked 
a little further on, and saw what 
appeared at first like a long dark 
tunnel. ‘That is only an empty 
niche,’ said the priest, following me. 
‘If the body of Mtr. Stephen Monk- 
ton had been brought to Wincot, 
his coffin would have been placed 
there.’ 

A chill came over me, and a sense 
of dread, which I am ashamed of 
having felt now, but which I could 
not combatthen. The blessed light 
of day was pouring down gaily at 
the hen end of the vault through 
the open door. I turned my back 
on the empty niche, and hurried 
into the ales and the fresh air. 
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As I walked across the grass 
lade leading down to the vault, I 
eard the rustle of a woman’s dress 

behind me, and, turning round, 
saw a young lady advancing, clad 
in deep mourning. Her sweet sad 
face, her manner as she held out 
her hand, told me who it was in an 
instant. 

*T heard that you were here,’ she 
said, ‘and I wt eat wed voice fal- 
tered a little. My heart ached as I 
saw how her lip trembled, but before 
I could say anything, she recovered 
herself, and went on :—‘ I wished to 
take your hand, and thank you for 
your brotherly kindness to Alfred ; 
and I wanted to tell you that I am 
sure in all you did you acted ten- 
derly and considerately for the best. 
Perhaps you may be soon going 
away eas home again, and we may 
not meet any more. I shall never, 
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never forget that you were kind to 
him when he wanted a friend, and 
that you have the greatest claim of 
any one on earth to be gratefully re- 
membered in my thoughts as long 
as I live.’ 

The inexpressible tenderness of 
her voice, trembling a little all the 
while she spoke, the pale beauty 
of her face, the artless candour in her 
sad, quiet eyes, so affected me that 
I could not trust myself to answer 
her at first, except by gesture. 
Before I recovered my voice, she 
had given me her hand once more 
and had left me. 

I never saw her again. The 
chances and changes of life have 
kept us apart; but I often hear of 
her, and I know that, faithful to the 
memory of the dead, she is Ada 
Elmslie still for Alfred Monkton’s 


sake. 


THE POLITICAL PRESS OF AMERICA. 


\ 7JHEN we remarked that the 
American press played so im- 
portant a part in political affairs (it 
might have been added, in the affairs 
of the country generally) as to de- 
mand particular and separate notice, 
we did net forget a former intima- 
tion of our unwillingness to accept 
that press as a fair and adequate 
representative of the American 
people. This position requires 
some explanation. 
To illustrate our meaning by 
comparison : the English press ap- 
ears to us, both in its merits and 
its faults, a faithful representative 
of the English people—not of this 
or that class, but of the people, the 
intellectual and moral momentum of 
the nation. Ultra-democrats abuse 
it as the organ of an aristocracy ; 
despots abhor it as an advocate of 
revolution: a tolerable proof of its 
medium and juste milieu attitude. 
And we believe that any outsider, 
a foreigner for instance, who under- 
stood the language but had never 
visited England, would obtain, from 
the press alone, a tolerably correct 
idea of the moral, social, intellectual, 
and political state of the country. 
The French press, while it existed 
as a press, at liberty to criticise 


something besides new plays, was 
not, we think, so faithful and com- 
plete a representative of the French 
nation, although equal learning and 
even greater talent may have been 
employed upon it. The stranger 
judging of France—say from 1840 to 
1850—by the press alone, would 
have been inclined to overrate the 
French intellectually, to underrate 
them morally, and to misrate them 
politically. Let us take a single 
and striking instance in reference to 
the last point. No unprejudiced 
and well informed person, we pre- 
sume, now doubts that a majority 
of the French nation was thoroughly 
spent with the Republic of *48, 
and not only willing to have, but 
eager to get, something or anything 
in its place. Equally indisputable 
we take it to be that a majority 
(what majority may be a question, 
but a very decided one at any rate) 
preferred Louis Napoleon in some 
shape or other to all other candi- 
dates for power. How far did the 
French press, up to the end of its 
existence as a free press, convey 
any idea of the national feeling on 
this all-important subject ? 

Now, looking similarly at the 
American press, we do not consider 
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it a fair representative and exponent 
of the tslent, the education, the 
morality, or the respectability of the 
American people. e believe that 
a foreigner, judging of the Ame- 
ricans (as many foreigners are com- 
pelled to do) solely or chiefly from 
their press, could not fail to under- 
rate them in all these particulars, 
and that in many special cases as 
well as on the general issue. If, for 
example, he accepted the claims of 
the Herald and the Tribune to be 
the organs respectively of the Ame- 
rican gentlemen and the American 
philanthropists, he would get some 
very odd and by no means accurate 
ideas about those two classes of 
Americans. 

In developing our position we 
shall at the same time take occasion 
to notice some of the most usual 
foreign criticisms on the superficial 
ae as well as the substan- 
tial contents of American news- 

apers. For this purpose let us 
egin by the outside in our exami- 
nation, and work inwards. 

When an Englishman takes up an 
American journal, the first thing 
that strikes him is its inferiority in 
type, paper, and get up generally, 
to those of his own country. The 
same remark would apply to most 
French papers (except the more 
expensive illustrated ones), and the 
reason is the same in both cases, 
and a very simple one—the lower 
price of the article. When one 
newspaper sells for a half, a third, 
or even a quarter the price of 
another, after allowing too for all 
governmental impositions and other 
variable expenses, it is natural that 
a portion of the difference should 
fall upon the mere mechanical exe- 
cution;.and this is doubtless the 
best place for it to fall, since a 
newspaper at its handsomest is not 
particularly ornamental, nor apt to 
make an elegant book when bound. 
The flimsy paper of American and 
French journals has also one advan- 
tage over the more solid fabric of 
the English ; it renders them more 
pliable and portable, easier to fold, 
and less cumbrous in the pocket. 

Our observer will next probably 
notice the frequency of misprints. 
These slips of the compositor or 
proof-reader are a more serious 
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matter, as they not only disfigure 
the text, but sometimes pervert or 
destroy its meaning. Such typo- 
graphical errors are rare in English 
papers, more common (though not 
very frequent) in French, most 
common in American. Many of 
them arise from the pace at which 
everything Transatlantic is done, 
and thus far we might say that in 
this respect the press was a fair 
type of the people. But there is a 
class of these errors which have 
another cause, of which more anon. 

In continuing his investigation, 
the reader will perhaps be struck 
with some difference of arrangement 
in the staple materials of the jour- 
nals from what he has been accus- 
tomed to at home. We say dife- 
rence of arrangement advisedly. 
The charge of entire absence of 
arrangement has been brought 
against the American newspapers, 
but we believe that difference is the 
mee term, and that the habitual 
reader of an American journal knows 
as well where to look for what he 
wants, as our Briton does in his 
Times or Daily News. It is just 
possible however that the usual 
combination of several daily papers 
into a weekly may sometimes have 
been attended with a slight con- 
fusion, and these weeklies are exact] 
the papers most circulated ead: 
as they omit the advertisements and 
such purely local matters. 

Passing over these accessories, 
and coming to the actual contents 
of the sheet, our stranger is struck 
hy the deficiency of the leading 
articles, both in quantity and va- 
riety. They are few, generally 
short, and almost exclusively de- 
voted to party politics. This cir- 
cumstance is readily explained by 
the different positions of the Eng- 
lish and the American editor. 

The ordinary reader of an Eng- 
lish newspaper has no very salient 
idea of the editor necessarily before 
his mind; probably he does not 
even know his name. The said 
editor is a mysterious being, and 
the public’s knowledge of him often 
consists mainly of a series of nega- 
tives,—such as that he is not also 

roprietor of the journal; that he 

oes not write all the leaders in it, 
the majority of which are con- 
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tributed by various persons still 
more mysterious, whose names are 
seldom known out of the imme- 
diate circle of their literary friends. 
On the other side of the Atlantic 
all this is very different. The idea 
of a newspaper abstracted from its 
editor, is as foreign to the American 
mind as that of art without an 
artist would have been to a Greek 
philosopher. The editor is the 
peper, as Louis XIV. was the 

tate. He is owner, part-owner 
at least, of the establishment. He 
does nearly all the original writin 
himself. Memeutile and financi 
reports require, of course, extra 
hands, but everything in the way 
of leader comes from the pen of 
the editor, save when he enjoys the 
luxury of a sub, who is allowed to 
share that honour and responsibility 
with his principal. As representing 
and embodying his paper, he be- 
comes an important political per- 
sonage, ‘one of the most remark- 
able men’ in his town or district, 
not unfrequently a successful can- 
didate for civil honours. His name 
is well known to all his readers, for 
the very good reason, among others, 
that it sin large type at the 
head of the first column, or in some 
other conspicuous place. 

The position of the American 
editor is, then, personally, more in- 
fluential than that of the English 
editor, yet we may affirm without 

aradox that it is at the same time 
ess respectable. 

This brings us to one of the 
principal points of our subject. 
Among the differences observable 
between the American and the 
English press, as we proceed in 
our examination, none is more 
marked than the comparativel 
low tone of the former. This dif- 
ference has been frequently mis- 
represented and asserted on wron 
grounds; thus, abuse of politic 
opponents has been quoted in proof 
a illustration of it. But such 
abuse will be found in the press 
of any constitutionally-governed 
country at a time when parties run 
high. If no striking specimens of 
it ean be extracted from English 
newspapers just at present, it is 
because party spirit in England has 
almost died out. At any period when 
party spirit was active—in 1841, for 
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instance—the reciprocal slanging of 
opposite sides was about equally 
fierce east and west of the Atlantic. 
It is not in the violence of expres- 
sion, but in the difference of tone, 
that the distinction consists. An 
_— leader now-a-days may be 
violent, or unfair, or insolent, but 
it is never low; it always gives you 
the idea of having been written by 
a man blessed with a certain amount 
of education and gentlemanly asso- 
ciations ; and this is precisely the 
idea which a large proportion of 
American leaders do not give you. 

Should our reader proceed to 
inquire ‘Why is this so?’ we are 
afraid the only answer must be that 
the fact corresponds to the im- 
poe: that if we take the com- 

ined talent, education, taste, and 
character —the intellectual aristo- 
cracy,in short—of the two countries, 
we shall find a smaller proportion 
of this class connected with the press 
in America than in England. 

The theme is an ungrateful one 
to dwell upon. Wishing to look at 
the ludicrous rather than the dis- 
gusting side of it, we shall confine 
our illustrative instances to a single 
branch—the education of American 
eee as exhibited in their 

nowledge of foreign and ancient 
languages. 

Any man who has had much ex- 
perience of American newspapers, 
whether in his own person or that 
of his friends, whether as reader, 
writer, or speaker, can testify to the 
impossibility of ensuring, by no 
matter what exertion of caligraphy 
on the writer’s part, or distinct 
enunciation on the orator’s, the 
correct setting up of a quotation 
from any foreign language. The 
typograp! ical errors which make 
gibberish of such quotations might 
perhaps, in spite of their greater 
number, be set down to the same 
cause as the ordinary misprints of 
om words, were they not ever 
and anon unwittingly annotated by 
remarks which betray an utter 
ignorance of the simplest rudiments 
of foreign literature. Ex uno disce 
omnes. On the recent appearance 
of Rachel in America, the New York 
Herald undertook to explain for 
the. public benefit the plot, &c., of 
Phédre, and wound up its critique 
with this accurate and elegantly 
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expressed bit of information,—‘ The 
language is written in what we call 
blank verse.’ 

The classical tongues fare, if pos- 
sible, still worse. There is no end 
to the tricks played with them. 
Daniel Webster was fond of quoting 
certain Latin authors, particularly 
Virgil, whose Aineid he had, in fa- 
miliar phrase, at his fingers’ ends. 
On such occasions it rarely hap- 
pened that a single sme (by 
no means excepting those of Boston) 
reported the quotation accurately, 
and as error is prone to variety, the 
yarious readings were not unamus- 
ing to compare. Once he cited the 
well known line from the episode of 
Nisus and Euryalus:— 


Adsum qui feci; in me, me convertite 
ferrum. 


The reporter of the Herald (which 
paper must be confessed to have a 
‘bad pre-eminence’ in ignorance of 
this sort, though the Tribune some- 
times runs it very hard) supposed 
the latter half of the orator’s quo- 
tation to be a translation of the 
former half, and accordingly it ap- 
peared thus next day— 

Adsum qui feci; he or me (sic) must 

perish. 

The natural inference of a stranger 
who had no other means of judging 
than such exhibitions as these, 
would be that the Americans ge- 
nerally were extremely ignorant of 
all foreign languages—an inference 
which would do them great in- 
justice. Classical education is not 
indeed carried to the same point of 
finish in America as in England, 
France, or Germany, but the num- 
ber of persons who receive the 
rudiments of a classical education 
is nearly or quite as great in pro- 

ortion. The mere fact of quotations 
bein made is in itself a tolerable 
proof that there are plenty of people 
to understand them, for it is not to 
be supposed that American speakers 
would quote from tongues unknown 
to the majority of their public, any 
more than English orators would 
edify the House with Sanscrit, or 
French critics diversify their feuille- 
tons with scraps of Basque. In re- 
gard to the modern languages the 
case is still stronger. In what is 
conventionally called ‘the best so- 
ciety,’ the study and use of French 
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is carried almost to an abuse. The 
number of foreign residents renders 
the knowledge of this language, and 
also of German, almost obligatory 
on the city lawyer. The extensive 
commercial relations of the United 
States with other countries compels 
the man of business to have some ac- 
quaintance with both these tongues, 
and Spanish in addition. In fact, 
these three languages are very gene- 
rally taught in American schools, 
and occupy &@ conspicuous place in 
the school course. Nay, the every- 
day want of such knowledge is so 
much felt, that some of the news- 
papers have paragraphs and sum- 
maries prepared for them in foreign 
languages by foreigners. Yet these 
very papers will display in parallel 
columns anignorance of French 
searcely equal ed by the last French 
— 8 knowledge of English. 
t is indeed peculiarly unfortunate 
for the reputation of America that 
the two classes of her citizens best 
known abroad, her editors and her 
diplomatists, have of late years been 
about the two least accomplished 
classes in the country, as respects 
this important branch of education. 
But the further question irresis- 
tibly —— itself, how did this 
state of things eome about, for 
& priort conalteesiigns might well 
lead us to —— that the American 
press would attract the choicest 
education as well as intellect of the 
country? All the reasons we shall 
— to fathom, but a pretty 
good shot can be made at two of 
them; and the first is one not alto- 
gether without its moral for John 
Bull at the present time. The tone 
of the American press was very per- 
ceptibly lowered by the ‘ cheap’ or 
‘penny paper’ movement. 
Thestandard price of an American 
newspaper used to be six cents, 
equal to threepence English money. 
Rather more than twenty years ago, 
a number of smaller-sized papers 
were started in New York at the 
reduced rate of one cent (familiarly 
called by New Yorkers ‘a penny’), 
though this price was afterwards 
doubled. The very small fraction 
of profit gained on each single num- 
ber made a very large circulation 
the first condition of these papers’ 
existence. This circulation they 
endeavoured, and in some striking 
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instances successfully endeavoured, 
to obtain by any and all means. 
Some of these means ‘were unob- 
jectionable, nay, laudable enough, 
e.g., the same sort of activity and 
enterprise in obtaining the latest 
intelligence that distinguishes the 
leading English journals. But un- 
fortunately there were other means, 
readier, less expensive, and quite 
as sure. Pandering to the worst 
passions of the multitude by rabid 
invectives against native ‘ aristo- 
crats’ and foreign governments ; 
abuse of private individuals; en- 
couragement of espionage, slander, 
and scandal ; all manner of ribaldry, 
and even gross obscenity. The last 
item has since been ‘reformed in- 
differently,’ but the other objection- 
able characteristics remain un- 
modified in most of the ‘ pennies’ 
which have survived. For their 
merits were not all rewarded with 
the same good fortune. Some died 
in a few months, others lingered 
for some years, others again became 
permanently established in flourish- 
ing condition, and of these the 
original and triumphant type is the 
New York Herald. 

The effect of all this on the po- 
sition of the journalist may be 
easily lecnaienl A few scabby 
sheep will, under any circumstances, 
be likely to affect the reputation at 
least, of the whole flock; but when 
the diseased animals are the largest, 
most conspicuous, and most noisily 
blatant of the lot, there can be no 
doubt of the result. Editors of 
established reputation and character 
found themselves thrust into the 
background, and in some instances 
reduced almost to the state of 
amateurs and dilettanti. New men 
who came to the rescue of honesty 
and decency did so at the loss of 
much personal dignity. Let us see, 
for example, how the system works 
in the case of the Daily Times, 
which seems to have been started 
for the express purpose of proving 
that a ‘cheap’ paper may be a re- 
spectable one. Its editor (the 
reader will bear in mind that it is 
impossible to separate the idea of 
an American newspaper from that 
of its editor) is a gentleman of irre- 
pon antecedents and un- 


lemished reputation. He has never 
made his columns the vehicle of 
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slander, personality, or servility ; 
he has the rare art of advocating 
decided political opinions without 
indecent violence of expression, nor 
are political subjects the only ones 
on which he can write knowingly. 
His reward is—that the Times en- 
joys a circulation and influence 
nearly equal to those of the Herald 
and the Tribune. His paper is sold 
at the same price by the same news- 
boys. People—other editors in- 
cluded—say, ‘the Herald takes this 
view, the Zvibune that, and the 
Times the other, on such and such 
questions.’ In some sense he holds 
an inferior place, as the latest in the 
field where the others were already 
established. Thus by sheer force 
of his position as a cheap and po- 
pular editor, a man who would be a 
worthy member of the best fra- 
ternity of journalists anywhere, is 
put into the same boat with what 
we must call (not being in a humour 
for mincing words, or disguising 
homely truth in neatly turned eu- 
pone a couple of unmitigated 

lackguards. Even his civil honours 
are no distinguishing criterion, for 
the editor of the Ziribune has been 
in Congress, and the ‘ head devil’ of 
the Herald only just missed a 
foreign mission. Tt is a melancholy 
case of application for Ajax’s boast,— 


Iste tulit pretium jam nunc certaminis 
hujus, 

Quo, cum victus erit, mecum certasse 
feretur. 


Another reason for the low 
standard of American editorials may 
be found in the very prominence of 
the writer’s personal position. The 
publicity of the business keeps all 
quiet and sensitive men out of it. 
And the same influence extends to 
casual contributors and correspon- 
dents. In theory the anonymous 
system prevails to its fullest extent 
with respect to these, but in prac- 
tice when it is an object for an in- 
terested party to detect the name of 
a correspondent, the anonymous 
writer seldom succeeds in preserving 
his incognito; and this is also a 
reason why, with all its political 
liberty, the American press is less 
free for the discussion of many 
minor social evils than the English. 

The connexion of some distin- 
guished names with the American 
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press is insufficient to alter the 

eneral standard and character. 

he American bourgeois regards an 
editor with feelings of anything 
rather than respect or affection: 
he endeavours to propitiate him, 
much on the principle which im- 
pels some African tribes to worship 
the Devil. As to good society, 
any relation with the press is 
almost enough to make a man 
lose caste in it. Nor is the 
sentiment at work here akin to the 
prejudice which stupid ‘swells’ of 
all countries have against ‘literary 
people’ and authors; the literary 
man, as such, is rather a lion in any 
American society, but if he writes 
for the press foenum habet in cornu. 

Do we acquit, it may be asked, 
the American public of all blame in 
the premises? By no means. If 
it be going too far to say that ‘the 
receiver is as bad as the thief’ in 
such a case, it is at any rate safe to 
affirm that he is not free from all 
share of criminality. But this in 
no way interferes with the correct- 
ness of our main position, since it is 
the obvious duty of the press to in- 
struct and elevate the public, and 
appeal to its better, rather than pan- 
der to its worse, feelings. 

There are indeed some imperfec- 
tions of the American press that 
may be called nationally character- 
istic, and in regard to which it is 
neither better nor worse than the 
bulk of its readers. Chief of these 
is a credulous inaccuracy—a dispo- 
sition to take up flying reports 
without sufficient investigation. 

The foreign correspondence of an 
American paper is frequently the 
best part of it, though even here 
there is something to be desired. 
The Herald has, or had very re- 
cently, some incredible vagabonds 
on its list of European contributors. 
It is an amusing boast, by the way, 
of the American journals, that they 
invented the system of foreign cor- 
respondence, and that the French 
borrowed it from them. 

There remain only a few words 
to be said on the political bearings 
and other characteristics of the 
principal American journals, such as 
a stranger is most likely to meet 
with. The New York Herald has 
ee a notoriety which relieves 
rom the taskof saying muchabout 
VOL, LII., NO. CCCXII. 
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it. It calls itself a Conservative 
journal, by which we are to under- 
stand that it is thoroughly pro- 
slavery. Partly for this reason, and 
partly for others oer intimated, 
it is as thoroughly friendly to Russia. 
On other political questions it pro- 
fesses to be independent—i. e., on 
the side which pays best ; and as this 
side is usually the Democratic, the 
Herald has usually been a Demo- 
cratic paper. At present however 
it is hostile to the administration, 
in consequence of the editor's 
failure to obtain a foreign mission, 
that being a lower deep beyond the 
lowest depth of even Pierce’s ap- 
pointments. 

The paper most directly in oppo- 
sition to the Herald is the Tribune 
—not however the opposition of 
light to darkness, but of one sort of 
darkness to another. The radical 
difference between them is (the 
reader must excuse our language, 
for it is as impossible to speak of 
such people without using strong 
language, as it would be to empty a 
dung-yard with a china plate and 
silver fork), that from the first the 
Herald editor took the line of being 
an epicurean blackguard, and the 
Tribune editor that of being a fana- 
tical blackguard. The Tribune be- 
longed to—or we might almost say 
created—the radical section of the 
Whig party, and now advocates the 
views of the Anti-Slavery and Tem- 
perance fusion (lately, we perceive, 
self-christened the Republican 

arty). Its principal speciality 
coneas is that of adopting all the 
newest popular delusions for the 
time being—one day Fourrierism, 
another day the spirit-rappings, and 
so on. Strongly in contrast with 
these new-fangled notions, it advo- 
cates the doctrine, so nearly obso- 
lete throughout Anglo-Saxondom, 
of high duties and protection to 
native industry. In violence and 
scurrility, whether directed against 

rivate enemies or public opponents, 
in utter recklessness of truth, in un- 
measured abuse of the better classes 
at the North, and of all foreign 
governments, the Tribune is not a 
whit behind its rival. In ignorance 
of all refined learning, and all but 
the most popular or utilitarian lite- 
rature, it stands about on the same 
level, the chief distinction being 

Zz 
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that the Tribune ignores the hu- 
manities on ages om as the ancient 
Spartans did, while the Herald 
ignores them in practice, like the 
illiterate people of all countries. Its 
religious views are of the most pan- 
thetstic kind. 

Considering that the Herald and 
the Tribune are freely admitted 
into respectable houses, into those 
even of ‘ professors of religion’ and 
ministers of the Gospel, it might be 
supposed that no American news- 
paper (here only we can separate 
the ideas of paper and editor) was 
out of good society. Yet there is 
a journal which enjoys that distine- 
tion, one of the oldest, if not the 
very oldest, of the cheap papers, 
and that which has the largest cir- 
culation, but a circulation never 
rising above a certain class of the 
people. You will never see it at 
a club, or in any more dignified 
slace than the bar-room of a tavern. 

f we were asked what the Sun had 
done to be thus tabooed, we should 
have some difficulty in answering. 
What little we know of it is mostl 
negative, and rather to its credit. It 
has never advocated the murder of 
sheriffs or abolitionists, nor are its 
editors particularly famous for the 
libel suits or thrashings they have 
undergone. The only positive facts 
we remember are that it invented 
the moon hoax some twenty years 
ago, and that it is much given to an- 
nexing Cuba—circumstances quite 
insufficient to account for its posi- 
tion. Can it be the inferiority of 
its columns as literary matter? 
Our strongest exercise of imagina- 
tion cannot conceive anything much 
below the Herald and Tribune in 
this respect, and so we leave the 
mystery as we find it. 

It is an agreeable relief to turn to 
the Daily Times. This paper, like 
the Tribune, was Whig and is Re- 
publican—i. e., Anti-Slavery and 
pro-Seward ; but the tone and tem- 
per in which it urges its views are 
entirely different. It is remarkable 
too among American political papers, 
for being able to discuss something 
besides politics, and that in a lively 
and pleasant way—to make readable 
articles, for instance, out of small 
city matters; and to find fault good- 
humouredly, without perpetual re- 
course to the vocabulary of Billings- 
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mond, was formerly sub- 
editor of the Courier and Enquirer, 
and is now lieutenant -governor 
of the State of New York. The 
Times has the honour of being more 
frequently stopped on the Continent 
than any other American paper, 
probably beeause Kossuth is one of 
its regular foreign correspondents— 
a cireumstance which must not lead 
the reader to suppose that it is at 
all Socialist or Red Republican. 

The above largely circulating 
journals having all originated during 
or since the cheap movement, are 
comparatively young, the Herald 
being less than twenty-five years 
old, and the Zimes less than five. 
But some of the old-established 
papers, without having reduced 
their price, maintain a position much 
beyond that which their mere cireu- 
lation would indicate. Among these 
the first place is due to the Courter 
and Enquirer, edited by General 
James Watson Webb. It was once 
a leading Democratic paper, but 

uitted that side at the time of 

ackson’s warwith the Bank, and be- 
camea prominent organ ofthe Whigs; 
indeed we believe it was the General 
who brought about the adoption of 
the name Whig by the Opposition 
party. When the Whigs split, the 
Courier took the Conservative side, 
except on the religious question, 
where it favoured the Romanists. 
Since the majority of the Conserva- 
tive-Whigs have been absorbed into 
the Know-Nothings, its views on 
this point are somewhat modified. 
General Webb has usually been 
fortunate in his sub-editors ; some 
of the best men connected with the 
American press have assisted him 
in that capacity. 

The Evening Post, ably edited 
by the veteran poet, Bryant, is the 
oldest of the New York papers. It 
was strictly Democratic until the 
slavery question caused a split in 
the Democratic ranks. It now in- 
clines towards the ‘Republican’ 
fusion. 

The Journal of Commerce, as its 
name implies, was established chiefly 
as the business man’s newspaper. 


. Though professing political neu- 


trality, it generally advocates .the 
Democratic side, with the excep- 
tion of the religious question, on 
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nd. The Express and Commer- 
cial Advertiser, formerly Conserva- 
tive-Whig papers, now represent 
the pro-slavery branch of the Know- 
Nothings. 

It will be noticed that we have 
mentioned only journals published 
in New York. The metro- 
politan character of the Empire 
City, however disputed or dispu- 
table in other matters, is undeniable 
so far as relates tothe press. New 
York papers are not merely the only 
ones that circulate out of the United 
States, but the only ones that circu- 
late in them beyond their particular 
locality. Boston papers are read in 
Boston, New Orleans papers in 
New Orleans, and so on; New 
York papers are read all over the 
Union. The provincial journals, 
as we may fairly call them, present 
little interest. But an exception 
must be made in favour of those 
published at the seat of Govern- 
ment, and containing the best re- 

orts of the Congressional debates. 
he Union is the Government organ; 
it succeeded to the Globe, which 
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oceupied that place in the time of 
Jackson and Van Buren. The 
National Intelligencer was the 


Washington paper of the Whi 
party: for taste, scholarship, an 
gentlemanly bearing it might serve 
as a model to the press of any 
country. What it is doing now we 
know not; possibly sitting, Marius- 
like, among the ruins of the party. 
The National Era is remarkable as 
an Anti-Slavery paper published on 
slave-holding ground, and also as 
the first medium of ‘ Uncle Tom's’ 
introduction to the public. 

It is worthy of remark that the 
regular Democratic party is not, and 
has scarcely ever been since 1832, 
officially or even semi-oflicially re- 
presented in the New York press, 
even when the Democratic majority 
in the city was greatest. On the 
other hand one of the best known 
New England papers, the Boston 
Post, has long been famous for its 
pertinacity in upholding Democratic 
opinions in a Whig city, and Pro- 
Slavery opinions in an Anti-Slavery 


city. 
C. A.B. 


SUTLERS IN THE CAMP. 


T is a trite and true remark 

which has been frequently made 
within these last few months, that 
when the nation went to war with 
Russia, it was ignorant of war, of 
its nature, its burdens, and its ne- 
cessities. What we knew of war 
had come down to us as a tradition 
of a past age: the present generation 
was ignorant of it. The Govern- 
ment, though willing, were at a loss 
to put an army into the field; our 
generals, though brave, were puz- 
zled how to commence a campaign; 
our soldiers, though eager to meet 
the enemy, had some slight mis- 
givings what to do with them when 
encountered; and the nation at 
large, though every man felt that 
they might possibly do something 
more than pay taxes, were never- 
theless sadly at fault as to the 
means and manner of supporting 
the war. Fortunately for me it is 
not now my province to illustrate 
ignorance in high places, or seek for 
instances of its want of action, or of 
misdirected action, in the events of 


the campaign. The general igno- 
rance so frequently, and yet not too 
frequently admitted and confessed, 
was made manifest also by the fact 
that the manufacturing, trading, 
and carrying portion of the com- 
munity were for a long time under 
the delusion that beyond bearing 
the burdens of the war they had 
nothing to do with it, and that the 
concentration of powerful armies 
thousands of miles away from home, 
from the depdts of comfort and the 
resources of civilization, did not 
offer them a rare opportunity of 
making large profits, and at the same 
time of lightening the hardships 
of war to those among their country- 
men who were destined to bear 
them. This, I repeat, was not un- 
derstood, and even after the expe- 
rience of two years, it appears 
that the subject has hardly met 
with sufficient consideration; even 
now it is but half appreciated, and 
by a great portion of the com- 
munity it is still by no means un- 
derstood. A few notes on “7. his- 
Zz 
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tory of commerce with the British 
army in the campaigns of 1854 and 
1855 may perhaps be amusing, 
and if I succeed in saying all I 
wish to say, they may possibly 
be useful. 

The trading interests of the army 
commenced as the various regiments 
received orders to hold themselves 
in readiness for service in the East. 
But war, though desired, and hailed 
almost with frantic joy, was 80 
anomalous a condition of existence, 
that comparatively few of the 
officers, and assuredly none of the 
men, could perfectly realize it. The 
individual preparations therefore 
were limited, and confined to the 
acquisition of canteens, camp fur- 
niture, and a few unimportant 
additions to the stock of uniforms. 
But such preparations and pur- 
chases were the exception, not the 
rule. Spending money on articles 
which are of no earthly use in peace- 
quarters is a harsh reality, and the 
requirements of a campaign, as I 
have said before, were as yet too 
far off to be properly realized. Be- 
sides, the first 10,000 men that 
went to Malta were made cautious 
by fears and doubts—fears lest the 
whole business should prove a false 
alarm—doubts as to the issue of the 
negotiations that were still pending. 
Such fears and doubts were reason- 
able enough. Men in high places 
rather hinted at armed demonstra- 
tions, and officers of the very highest 
rank, whose connexion with cabinet 
councils was no secret, had been 
heard to declare that, though an 
army might be concentrated in 
Malta, it would never take the field, 
and that not even a single gun 
would be fired against the Russians. 
It was owing to this uncertainty 
that the first corps dispatched to the 
East went almost unprepared for a 
sojourn in trying climates, and in 
countries lacking all those comforts 
and luxuries of civilized life which, 
to the majority among us, are al- 
most necessaries. There was a good 
deal of shopping at Malta; it was 
the only resource in a small town, 
with nothing going on but an occa- 
sional field-day, on the ever-memo- 


rable parade-ground at Floriana.: 


Officers’ quarters resounded with 
gaping ; the club was dreary to all 
those that had no mind for gambling. 
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The theatre was not worth entering, 
and when entered the performance 
was not worth listening to. What 
then remained but a stroll up the 
Strada Reale, and lounging at 
Muir’s for the literati, and at 
Boynton’s for the dressy? Pur- 
chases were made, but I doubt 
whether they were much to the 
purpose, and I know they were not 
extensive. A compromise was still 
expected. Peace was by no means 
out ofthe question. Again, in the 
general ignorance of war, no one 
knew exactly what to take. The 
thoughtless never even dreamed of 
cities and provinces devoid of all 
those things which we consider ne- 
cessaries of life, and which can be 
procured in the very smallest Irish 
or colonial garrison. The sanguine 
thought of roughing it for a couple 
of years, if need be in a state of 
nature, and of deriving much benefit 
from so decided a change. Even 
the better informed and thoughtful 
could not make up their minds as to 
what to purchase and what to avoid. 
The necessary limitations to an 
officer’s baggage were to be strict] 
consulted, irrespective of the ab 
of purse. Even granted that the 
present military demonstration was 
to lead to an actual campaign, much 
would depend upon the nature of 
that campaign. It was evident, even 
to the inexperienced, that a march 
through Bulgaria to the Danube 
required preparations different from 
those necessary for a naval expe- 
dition to the Crimea and a siege 
of Sebastopol. A roving march 
through open towns and provinces 
made little baggage imperative, and 
offered opportunities of purchases. 
A camp, established for weeks and 
months (nobody thought of a year), 
round a fortress, admitted of and 
required a large amount of baggage. 
Of course the commander-in-chief 
could not reveal his intentions to 
suit the convenience of the army. 
At that time, there is reason to be- 
lieve, he had no intentions to reveal. 
Hence all was doubt and confusion 
—a great deal of speculation and 
little action—and the great mass of 
the army (by no means through 
their own fault) left Malta as unpre- 
pared as they had landed. 

The regiments which landed at 
Gallipoli made the first experience 
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of campaigning traffic, and it was 
at Gallipoli that the army autho- 
rities made their first memorable 
‘attempt to regulate the traffic with 
the army. To that station officers 
and men came still provided with 
luxuries and necessaries. The de- 
mand—caused by the imperfect 
working of the machinery of the 
Commissariat — was for eatables. 
Bread, flour, and eggs; flesh, fish, 
and fowl, were eagerly sought after, 
and the frugal Orientals, almost 
terrified by our northern mania for 
eating, demanded and obtained 
— which in their opinion none 

ut madmen would and did pay. 
It was a thriving season for the 
bazaar in Gallipoli. At that time 
the general commanding, or the de- 
puty commissary general providing, 
sought to regulate the prices in the 
markets, without however thereby 
wounding the feelings of our allies 
—the merchants in the bazar. It 
was a grand operation. Interpreters 
and commissariat officers waited 
upon the pasha, and consulted with 
the pasha’s man of business, and 
filled sheets of foolscap with figures, 
and produced finally a tariff of prices 
for articles of common consumption. 
This tariff, made out in various lan- 

ages, was placarded all over the 
nazar, to prevent extortion. But 
it had a saving clause, providing that 
it was not obligatory to vendors to 
give their aie on tender of the 
sums specified in the tariff. Thanks 
to this saving clause the tariff was 
not useful. an people thought it 
‘was ornamental. 

At Scutari, too, during the first 
weeks the commissariat eugine was 
far from having its steam up—its 
action was slow and irregular. No 
wonder this, considering that it was 
worked by a Peninsular veteran 
who had forgotten war, supported 
by a posse of Treasury clerks who 

d never known it. During the 
first weeks the troops quartered in 
Selimieh barracks, and encamped on 
Haydar Pasha, had a variety of 
wants and an abundance of money. 
But they wanted a market. The 
European merchants of Pera would 
not meddle with the troops, for they 
Temembered certain articles in the 
London journals, lauding the admi- 
table providence of Government in 
not only making arrangements to 
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supply the troops with rations, 
abundant, and of the best kind, but 
also in keeping for them stores of 
the best sugar, coffee, tea, and 
orter, to be retailed to the sol- 

iers at coat price. This plan of 
making the commissariat trader- 
general to the army looked admirable 
on paper. Its practical merits, 
doubted by many, have never been 
tested. Its immediate results were 
to paralyse private enterprise in all 
except the illiterate Turks, Greeks, 
Jews, and Armenians. These un- 
happy men, utterly ignorant of the 
wise providence of our Government, 
and the powerful competition re- 
sulting therefrom, proceeded at once 
to bring over to Scutari, and to sell 
at enormous profits, all the articles 
which the London papers assured us 
the commissariat was prepared to 
sell at cost price. Poor Turks made 
their stalls in the High-street, oppo- 
site to the great barrack gate, and 
displayed thereon eggs, bread, 
onions, and fowls. Jew boys ran 
about offering silver for gold. Ar- 
menians distinguished themselves 
by elaborate stalls and the general 
assortment of goods they provided, 
and the Greeks, cunning and lazy, 
confined their ventures to the ae- 
quisition and the sale of sour wine 
and oranges. Coffee, sugar, tea, and 
tobacco were chiefly sold by the 
Armenians. Trade was brisk, as 
was natural with troops fresh from 
ship-board and new to war pay. 
Prices were high, and large sums of 
money were made. In course of 
time, as the expedition to Bulgaria 
and a campaign on the Danube as- 
sumed a more tangible shape, the 
small market at Scutari became in- 
sufficient for the various wants of the 
officers, and Pera and Stamboul were 
overrun with buyers in quest of 
campaigning implements. Mr. 
Stampa’s shop, so honourably known 
for furnishing ironmongery and 
note-paper, was in great request, and 
the greedy and impractical Perrotes 
realized large sums by the manu- 
facture and the sale of ponderous 
camp-beds, of camp-stools which 
broke down under the first sitter, and 
camp-tables which went to pieces in 
the hands of any one who treated 
them with lessdelicacy than he would 
a new-laid egg. Horses too and 
saddlery were in excessive demand. 
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Established horse dealers made 
their fortunes ; enterprising youn 
Perrotes, who knew Turkish enoug 
to travel within twenty miles round 
Stamboul, started on country trips, 
and came back with strings of 
horses bought at £3 and £5, which 
they sold at £30 and £50. Saddles 
and bridles of rotten leather and 
the worst make, with iron bits and 
leaden stirrups, fetched any money, 
and the supply being unequal to the 
demand, for many weeks no money 
could buy them. Pistol-holsters too 
were hardly less sought after, and 
certain general agents at Pera made 
a mint of money by hunting up a 
store of them somewhere in Smyrna. 
They were very badly made, and 
having flaps of light-blue figured 
velvet, were as unfit as possible for 
the exigencies of a camp and expo- 
sure to sun, wind, rain, mud, and 
dust; but they were nevertheless 
greedily bought up, and the vendors, 
by dint of soft persuasion, made it 
appear that the dusty velvet flaps 
were an advantage rather than 
otherwise, for they realized the idea 
of oriental splendour. 

One particular firm took the 
lead in all trading operations in the 
Bulgarian campaign. They were 
acute enough to understand that the 
presence of a large European army, 
utterly destitute of European neces- 
saries and comforts, opened a wide 
field for speculation, and they set 
about speculating in good earnest. 
They hunted the warehouses of 
Pera for what the Hamburgh and 
Bremen merchants call Verlegene 
Waare, unsaleable articles sent out 
from Europe on speculation, paying 
storage for a Sellen of months, and 
marked as to be sold at any sacrifice. 
Nothing came amiss so that it was 
cheap. Great in promises as they 
were, they doubted the perform- 
ance of the promises of others. 
Nothing daunted by the newspaper 
paragraphs concerning the enor- 
mous quantities of malt liquor sent 
out by the Government for the 
consumption of the army, these 
men sent orders to Sod for 
shiploads of ale and porter, and 
for large casks of those more fiery 
spirits in which the British private 
delights. One brother, capped with 
the fez and stuck at the end of a 
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very long pipe—thus realizing the 
idea of a fekiah samdliedoves in 
his little office in Pera, doing busi- 
ness with the officers that managed 
to find their way thither, while 
another, less stout and more active 
and glib of tongue, pervaded the 
camp, joked with captains, shook 
hands with colonels, and managed 
to be appointed to the regimental 
canteens of half the army. These 
canteens he forthwith charged with 
the cheapest and most execrable 
spirituous liquors, and into them as 
salesmen he installed German Jews, 
Greeks, and Levantines. The con- 
tracts which this firm made with 
their prot igés were simple in the 
extreme. They found the license 
for acanteen, and the German Jew, 
Greek, or Levantine, agreed to take 
it and also to buy his stock of goods 
fromthem. Nothing could be more 
simple and satisfactory. 

Nor did these gentry abandon 
the army when regiment after 
regiment was moved to Varna and 
camped on the Devna lake. Their 
stores followed the various divisions 
wherever they went, with goods of 
NewCutqualityatBond-street prices, 
this being the realization of the 
truthful announcement made to the 
heads of the army, that the Messrs. 

were prepared to sell ‘ Eng- 
lish goods at London prices.’ They 
also concocted a brilliant scheme 
for the reception of parcels from 
England in their offices at South- 
ampton and Pera, and for the 
forwarding of the said parcels to the 
officers of the army. The great 
feature of this scheme was, that 
those who would benefit by it had 
to subscribe and pay two guineas 
per annum, for which very moderate 
sum their parcels were to be taken 
care of, so that the subscribers had 
nothing to do but to call for them at 
any of the Scamp canteens. Of 
course the scheme was taking. 
Whole regiments subscribed, and 
a large capital was realized in 
that manner. But they were too 
clever by half, for, having pocketed 
the subscription, they let the parcels 
take care of themselves, which no 
doubt the parcels did. 

Varna meanwhile was fast be- 
coming a grand commercial depdt. 


All the shops in the bazaar, and all 
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the houses that were not tabooed for 
the military occupation, were rented 
by European and Levantine traders, 
who forthwith converted them into 
stores, and set about making their 
fortunes. They would have made 
them to a certainty if their specula- 
tions had been less narrow. As it 
was, they all speculated on_ the 
drinking propensities of the soldiers. 
Now it 1s a well-known fact that the 
British soldier—and, for that matter, 
a Zouave or chasseur d'Afrique 
no less—can swallow an enormous 
quantity of liquor under a hot sun 
and on a dusty road. But the 
quantity of drink provided far sur- 
passed the swilling capacities of the 
two armies, and every trader that 
arrived brought fresh casks, until 
the whole of Varna smelt like a 
gin-shop. In all other branches of 
trade, speculation was puny and 
hardly balieet Flannel shirts, 
the coarsest and heaviest, were sold 
in the store of a Pera banker, 
who also discounted bills, and 
did other transactions in a sort 
of jaunty, cavalier manner, playing 
aa dealing fast and loose as the 
humour prompted him. The best 
store at Varna was that of the 
Messrs. Oppenheim, London Ger- 
man merchants, who sold an assorted 
cargo, and whose shop door during 
business hours presented the appear- 
ance of a cavalry picket; for offi- 
cers from the outlying camps came 
trooping in at all hours in the 
morning and afternoon, tied their 
horses up at the traders’ door, and 
rode back loaded with bags and 
pouches of provisions. The store of 
the worthies previously alluded to 
was never aeaiiaeinential at Varna, 
but it was the staple depdt in the 
outlying camps at Aladdyn, Devna, 
and Monastir. Throughout the 
Varna period there was always a 
painful dearth of those articles which 
overnmenthad promised to provide. 
‘arinaceous food, for instance, was 
wanting for along time. A friend 
of mine, just recovering from cho- 
lera, was advised by the doctor to 
eat sago or arrowroot. I searched 
all the shops in Varna in vain ; and 
on the doctor insisting that his 
order should be executed, I asked 
him to give us the articles from the 
medical stores. He could not do 
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it. At length a small quantity of 
arrowroot, about four ounces, was 
obtained by an application to my 
friend’s chief, Brigadier-General 
T——, who sent it as ‘the re- 
mainder of a small quantity he 
obtained after repeated applications’ 
when he himself was suffering from 
cholera. The great fire in Varna, 
which occurred at that time, was 
reported to have destroyed our 
depdts of shoes and boots. A mer- 
chant of my acquaintance who had 
several thousand pairs of shoes on 
ship-board, offered them to the 
proper authorities. The shoes were 
stout and well-made, and the prices 
asked for them were low. But 
the authorities would have nothing 
to do with their purchase, and re- 
plied they had shoes in store for 
many years to come. This was in 
August. It will be recollected that 
before Christmas one-half of the 
British army went nearly barefoot. 
The expedition to the Crimea put 
a stop to trade and traders at Varna. 
Though the troops composing it 
were accompanied by a siege-train, 
the whole affair was calculated to 
produce the impression that the 
operations at so late a period of the 
year were to be confined to a coup 
de main on some of the most ac- 
cessible places; a campaign against 
Simpheropol was expected rather 
than a siege of Sebastopol. Large 
poveperts of necessaries were made 
y the regiments as they passed 
through Varna previous to their 
embarkation, though few of the 
purchasers had any definite idea 
what to do with the things they 
bought, for all private horses and 
baggage animals were to be left 
behind. For aweek previous to the 
sailing of the expedition, the streets 
of Varna were literally crammed 
with horses, offered for sale at any 
rice; animals for which the owners 
fad paid £20 were sold for £2, and 
horses of inferior value were made 
presents of to Levantine servants, 
Greeks, and, in short, to any one 
who would have them. The general 
impression was, that the army would 
have to take all the horses they 
wanted from the Cossacks, and as 
the Cossack horses were known to 
be fleet and enduring, the arrange- 
ment was generally approved of. 
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None of the traders xecompanied 
the army, and strange to say this 
circumstance, too, formed a subject 
of congratulation. They were such 
robbers, and their prices were so 
extortionate. No one seemed to con- 
sider that prices were high onl 
because the goods were so muc 
wanted, and could not be done 
without. 

The month from the 15th of 
September to the 20th of October, 
was destined to teach our troops 
how necessary trade is to an army 
in the field. The various regiments 
landed at Old Fort minus all their 
baggage, which, according to orders, 
was left on board ship. ‘The trans- 
ports that had discharged troops 
were, many of them, immediately 
sent off to Varna, Scutari, Tre- 
bizond, Malta, and even England, 
to bring up supplies and carry off 
the sick and wounded. No pro- 
vision was made to shift the officers’ 
and regimental baggage to the 
transports that accompanied the 
army to Balaklava. The conse- 
— was, that when the various 

ivisions arrived on Sebastopol 
heights, after ten days’ marching, 
‘ with nothing but what they could 
carry,’ they were all, with the ex- 
ception of the general and staff- 
officers, in a state of destitution 
most difficult to describe. Their 
clothing, which they could not re- 
place, was stiff with mud, worn out, 
and, in a great many instances, 
ragged and torn. They wanted all 
the means for personal cleanliness 
and comfort ; and brushes, soap, and 
towels were vainly and anxiously 
sought after. In the article of 
food, rich and poor were strictly 
confined to their rations, which at 
that time consisted chiefly of indi- 
gestible biscuit and salt pork, and 
that too in a climate in which light 
and digestible food is one of the 
first conditions of health. The 

oultry yards of Balaklava, Kadikéi, 

<amara, and Karani—the four vil- 
lages to which our occupation was 
confined—were a mere drop in the 
ocean of so many empty stomachs 
and well-filled purses. The private 
stores of the masters and pursers of 
transports were the only resources to 
fall back upon, for the bazaar at 
Balaklava was small, and contained 
no goods fit for the use of the army. 
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The transports of course drove a 
roaring trade, and the officers, who 
had thought they were well rid of 
the traders of Varna because they 
were robbers and extortioners, were 
at a loss what name to bestow on 
some of their own countrymen of 
the merchant service, who, alive to 
the advantage of their position, com- 
menced the fleecing process most 
unmercifully, and carried it out ina 
manner quite astonishing to behold. 
Thesemerchant seamen, to whom the 
profit of their trade with the army 
was merely an incidental advantage, 
who had no inducement whatever 
to recommend themselves to their 
customers, and who were keenly 
alive to the fact that the goods they 
held were indispensable for the pre- 
servation of health if not of life, ex- 
acted not only money, but favours 
from the higher officers, and flattery 
from those of lower grades ; and in 
many instances hungry pean, 
with money in their open hands, were 
treated with less consideration than 
the penniless beggar meets with at 
the hands of the Sale tradesman. 

Meanwhile, sundry Maltese and 
Ionian Greeks—traders, of course— 
made their appearance. God knows 
where they came from, but it was 
pumty na that they were 

rought up by some of the trans- 
ports that had come in from Con- 
stantinople. They took possession 
of and squatted in some of the de- 
serted shops in the bazaar. But 
their traffic did little good, for these 
Oriental gentry, one and all, seemed 
to fancy that all human desires 
might be satisfied with sour wine, 
pickles, and sardines—the very 
articles which our army, suffering 
from jaundice, cholera, anddiarrhea, 
did not want; and a moderate sup- 
ply of which, even in the most 
flourishing of times, would have 
been suflicient forthe demand. But 
to be able to minister to the wants 
of civilized beings, a man must be 
able to understand them. That is 
the stumbling-block of all Oriental 
traders. 

The army had reached the lowest 
depths of famine and destitution. 
Ravenous hunger was the order of 


- the day. Boots were worn into holes; 


coats were out at elbows ; linen was 
in an indescribable condition ; flan- 
nel shirts were discoloured with 
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perspiration and covered with dust 
—a clean man was looked upon as 
a prodigy. Every one felt miserable 
and uncomfortable; tobacco was 
hoarded as too precious for sale; a 
smallquantity nowand then changed 
hands, as a gift of sincere friend- 
- Such was the state of things 
a day or two after the battle of 
Balaklava, when suddenly, and like 
wildfire, the news spread through 
the camp, that a ‘ cae ship, in 
the general line,’ had arrived, and 
was actually lying in Balaklava 
harbour. That ship, freighted by 
Messrs. Oppenheim and Co., arrived 
at three o’clock in the afternoon. 
Two hours afterwards her decks 
were crowded with officers, all des- 
titute, all eager, glad and thankful 
to pay any price for the precious 
articles she brought. The scene on 
her crowded deck was one of in- 
describable confusion and frantic 
excitement. About 130 articles— 
many dire necessaries, others ,e- 
cherché luxuries—were literally torn 
out of the hands of the venders. 
In the dense crowd of gentlemen 
eae it was easy enough to 
ay hold of the things each man 
wanted, but to engage the attention 
of one of the sellers, to ascertain 
the price of the articles already 
stowed away in pockets and havre- 
sacks, to find a hand in which to 
deposit the purchase-money—these 
were the great difficulties. Roasted 
coffee, ian French chocolate in cakes, 
tongues, hams, potted meats, flan- 
nel shirts, socks, and all articles of 
under clothing, shoes and boots, 
brushes, soapsand perfumery, paper, 
ink, pens, and envelopes, tins filled 
with Albert biscuits, packing needles, 
thread, twine. The very list of 
these articles—common enough in 
England—was a thing to gloat over, 
and make one feel that now the 
campaign was divested of one-half 
of its horrors. Knives, forks, and 
pewter spoons, too, were a great 
acquisition for those who had not 
yet accustomed themselves to eat 
with their fingers. Cigars at thirty 
shillings a hundred, and shag to- 
bacco at eight shillings a pound, 
were thought cheap in a country 
where smoking is almost indispen- 
sable to health. For days and days 
the ‘Green’ ship of the Messrs. Op- 
penheim yielded up its varied stores, 
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which seemed almost ‘inexhaust- 
ible. Its arrival was a great and 
joyful event, and few of those who 
purchased comfort, health, and 
almost life, will ever join in the 
cant cry, too common in the army, 
that the merchants are a nuisance, 
and that every one would be better 
without them. Most assuredly the 
enterprising trader realized enor- 
mous profits. But it is not the less 
a fact that those who relieved their 
necessities by purchasing in his shi 

thought the articles cheap, an 

would have given double the price, 
if double the price had been asked. 

The next opportune arrival was 
that of Mr. Be ynton, the military 
tailor from Malta, who brought a 
stock of uniforms and winter cloth- 
ing at the very time when the hard- 
ships of the season were most pain- 
fully felt. He too had a rapid and 
profitable trade, though his clothes 
were far too much adapted to a 
garrison life and the mildness of a 
Maltese winter. 

I have never been able to under- 
stand how it came about that no 
attempts were made for many 
months to bake bread for the army. 
Almost every house in Balaklava 
had its oven; the soil of the coun- 
try was most adapted to the making 
of ovens in the Armenian fashion, 
and officers who had served with 
the Persian army—Captain John- 
son, of the 41st, for instance—were 
able and willing to instruct the 
men in the art and mystery of 
Armenian oven-making. Flour, too, 
to any extent, was to be had at 
Constantinople and Malta. But 
for all that, and for nearly eight 
months, the army were fed on bis- 
cuits—an indigestible, I may almost 
say, an indestructible article. But 
in December, a French sailor com- 
menced baking bread at Balaklava. 
He baked round, puffy, white loaves, 
such as at Varna had been sold for 
one shilling a piece, and which in 
England would probably cost three- 

ence. But this French sailor sold 
fig loaves at two shillings a piece. 
The joyful excitement was tremen- 
dous—the bread was literally fought 
for. Nowonder! The man baked 
about four hundred loaves a day, and 
thousands were eager to buy them. 
It was calculated that he gained 
one shilling and sixpence on each 
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loaf, and that his profits were about 
£30 per day. Whatever they were, 
he deserved the money, bor his 
bread was amedical comfort, which 
cured the most obstinate cases of 
dyspepsia, diarrhwa, and debility ; 
and if, as it is asserted, this French 
sailor left Balaklava with £1000 in 
his pocket, he deserved every shil- 
ling of that sum. At a later period 
the baking business was carried on 
by some Seaton, who did well : 
but not nearly so well as the French- 
man, who for months remained 
without rivals. But why did none 
of the English camp-followers—and 
there were plenty of them—turn to 
baking? Because they spoke Eng- 
lish, and were therefore deterred 
by the report that the Commis- 
sariat would soon be in condition 
to supply the army with bread. 
All native enterprise was checked by 
the announcement of official pro- 
vidence, and foreigners reaped the 
golden prizes of the campaign, be- 
cause were ignorant of the 
magnificent schemes made for the 
comfort and well-being of the 
troops. I believe the army would 
have fared well in every respect if 
the authorities had had more defi- 
nite ideas of what they could do, 
and when they could do it, and if, 
whenever the official machinery was 
insufficient for the purpose, they 
had unreservedly cceatind to the 


resources of private speculation. 
For instance, if in October the an- 
nouncement had been made that 


the Commissariat would not be 
able to supply bread—say before 
the end of 5 anuary—there is not 
the least doubt but that before the 
end of that month half-a-dozen 
private bakeries would have been 
established at Balaklava. 
Throughout the winter, the buy- 
ing and selling in Balaklava went on 
in its a way, unprecedented 
in modern times, unless, perhaps, in 
the markets of San Francisco, 
Sydney, and Melbourne. Every 
morning, shortly after nine o'clock, 
the main street of that little town 
was crowded with soldiers on foot 
and officers on horseback, come in 
from the distant camps to buy up 
stock for their various messes. The 
shops and stores were those of the 
old bazaar—mere holes, constructed 
for the moderate dimensions of a 
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dreamy, do-nothing, oriental trade. 
There was hardly room for the 
traders to turn about, and the 
presence in a store of three or four 
officers effectually puta stop to all 
business—the place was so crowded. 
Whatever goods could not be 
housed in those small places, had 
to be left in the street, or on the 
beach, and large sums of oomy 
were daily and nightly paid to sol- 
diers and sailors for watching them. 
A sovereign a night, to be divided 
among three or four men, was con- 
sidered very moderate pay for the 
watching of stores ; a the trader 
thought himself fortunate if only 
a few kegs, bales, or packages 
were missing in the morning. On 
the whole, the expenses of trade in 
Balaklava were enormous, and cer- 
tainly took an immense deal off the 
profits which the merchants were 
supposed to make. Armenian porters 
from Constantinople, who a few 
months before would have blessed 
their stars if they could have earned 
half a crown a day, would not lend 
their hand to carry a bale of goods 
from the beach to the bazaar under 
four or five shillings, and one sove- 
reign was consideredavery moderate 
day’s earnings. The sums paid to 
shopmen and clerks passed all un- 
derstanding, and the living of the 
merchants occasioned an enormous 
daily outlay. I believe it wasthefirm 
of Oppenheim and Co., who for a long 
time paid ten shillings a day to the 
cook attached to a superior officer’s 
household for the cooking of their 
dinner. The lower class traders, 
the Greeks and Orientals, sometimes 
dined off potted meats, cold; but 
generally fasted on bread, onions, 
and garlic. Besides these, there 
were a host of small dealers, one 
might almost call them the cos- 
termongers of the camp, mostly 
oriental boys and youths, who 
bought small stores of provisions 
and drinkables in the bazaar, and 
carried them up and retailed them 
in the camps or at the roadside 
near Kadikoi. Some of them, I 
understand, neffed as much as £2 
and even £3 per day from their 
dealings with the private soldiers ; 
while, as they slept where they 
could, and ate whatever was too 
nasty for others to eat, their living 
cost them next to nothing. 
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In March a great many trading 
vessels from England came into the 
harbour, and as by this time the 
authorities had made up their minds 
to destroy the infected and pesti- 
ferous remains of Old Balaklava, 
and to build a new depdt and town 
of wooden huts, all the new arrivals 
were sent out to settle on the risin 
pes above, where once ha 

en the village of Kadikoi, while 
the traders established in Balaklava 
bazaar were warned to quit their 
tenements and to establish their 
stores on the new site. Thus, on 
the side of a steep hill, and from 
wintry mud unfathomable, rose the 
new bazaar at Kadikoi. The Eu- 
ropean traders built substantial 
wooden houses and sheds; the Ori- 
entals located themselves and their 
— under musty green tents. 

he firm of Oppenheim and Co., now 
representing the good old English 
names of Richards and Ramsden, 
covered half an acre of ground with 
their planked store-houses and 
sheds. Messrs. Crockford erected 
a block of houses on an eligible 
situation by the roadside, and near 
the swamps where the? frogs just 
commenced their music, Messrs. 
Gardner and Goulbourn erected a 
splendid wooden store, surmounted 
by a mystic and masonic emblem ; 

essrs. Booker and Barker chal- 
lenged the bazaar, and called forth 
the admiration and envy of the 
camp by fitting up their store with 
the conveniences of European civi- 
lization, such as dimity curtains to 
their windows, &c. <A restaurant 
was opened in the bazaar, where a 
man could have a very bad break- 
fast for half-a-crown, and a dinner 

uite as bad, in its degree, for ten 

shillings. Other and smaller ve- 
staurants there were, at which the 
eating was worse, and the prices 
quite as high. On fine days this 
bazaar was an animated and even a 
gay place, thronged with soldiers of 
all arms, and in every description of 
uniform, with officers on horseback 
pushing their way through the 
crowds, Greek women from Karani, 
with a French escort—for they were 
prisoners—chatting and laughing 
with the Greek shopkeepers, their 
‘countrymen, friends, and lovers.’ 
And the flags on the house-tops 
waved, and bands of music per- 
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formed in the valley and on the hill- 
tops, and soldiers got drunk and 
quarrelled, and were not to be 
pacified until subjected to the sum- 
mary jurisdiction of the provost- 
marshal and his myrmidons. 

At that time the Messrs. Oppen- 
heim, the most enterprising, and 
thereforethe mostsuccessful traders, 
built a shop and storehouse in the 
fourth division, just under the brow 
of Cathcart’s hill, established a sales- 
man in it, and supplied him with 
their goods. This gentleman, who 
came out as supercargo of the 
Annie Maclean, made a good specu- 
lation by selling his services to the 
Messrs. Gepeuhebn. He had ten 
per cent. of the rough receipts, and 
as those receipts averaged £100 
daily, his earnings were £10 per 
day, and this lasted for many 
months. 

The trading population might 
generally be divided imto two 
classes—Orientals and aerogenes. 
The Orientals, as I hafe before 
stated, chiefly Greeks (Ionians and 
Hellenes), Bulgarians, and Maltese, 
with a slight sprinkling of the non- 
descript population of the suburbs of 
Stamboul, were a great nuisance and 
of but very slight advantage to the 
army, for they imported hardly any 
goods except Broussa wine, rum, oil, 
rakee, sardines, and tobacco. They 
were very active in the diffusion of 
intoxicating liquors, and, therefore, 
most dangerous to the sobriety and 
the morals of the three armies. 
Whetherthey were also obnoxious as 
spies, as has been alleged, 1 am 
unable to say. Their sympathies 
were all for the Russians, but I 
believe their entire ignorance of 
military matters went far to limit 
their powers of mischief. But it is 
by no means improbable that many 
of them aided and abetted the 
Russian spies. That men of this 
class should have been allowed to 
settle in the camps of the allied 
armies has always struck me asa 
great mistake, because, and it is 
impossible to lay too much stress on 
the fact, they did no good; they 
imported no merchandise fit to add 
to the comfort of the troops; they 
undermined their morals by surrep- 
titiously selling ardent spirits, and 
smuggling them into the camps; 
and owing to their quarrelsome and 
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predatory disposition, they were 
dangerous to property and a source 
of endless trouble to the autho- 
rities. Hopelessly addicted to filth 
and unclean living, squatting b 
dozens in unventilated tents, their 
locations were very hotbeds of 
fever, and to this day I cannot 
comprehend how it happened that 
the disease did not spread farther 
and strike deeper than was the case 
under that broiling Oriental sun. 
The European traders, as might 
have been expected from men of 
the class to which they belonged, 
were the reverse of the Orientals. 
They worked hard, suffered hard- 
ships cheerfully, and while, as it is 
to be hoped, they enriched them- 
selves, they did good to their coun- 
trymen and their Allies by im- 
porting the comforts and necessaries 
of civilized life into the barren 
wilderness of the camps. They 
were, with few exceptions, hard- 
working, well-meaning, well-inten- 
tioned men; some of them were 
gentlemen by birth, education, and 
mental attainments. It used to be 
said in camp that the gentlemen 
traders gave more trouble than the 
blackguards ; and in one respect the 
saying was quite true. It was im- 
possible to treat them with that 
ar harshness with which the 
lower class traders were treated. 
If a Greek or Levantine miscon- 
ducted himself, punishment fol- 
lowed in the footsteps of the crime. 
The guilty party had to pass wn 
mauvais quart @heure with the 
provost-marshal, or his tent was 
ae down, his goods burnt, and 
e himself sent on board-ship with 
an order for a passage to Constan- 
tinople. And it was ten to one 
that no one was the worse and many 
were the better for his disappear- 
ance. The same course could 
hardly be adopted with English 
gentlemen, deus because they did 
not happen to hold her Majesty's 
Commission. But then such gen- 
tlemen had no locus standi in the 
rules and regulations of the service. 
Created by the war, which created 
the necessity for their capital, en- 
terprise, and intelligence, they were 
as unknown to the code of military 
law as the correspondents of the 
press, whose existence in a military 
community is now generally recog- 
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nised as a necessity, though their 
position is still vague, undefined, 
and anomalous. The Military Code 
—that is to say the Articles of War 
—and the Mutiny Act take cogni- 
zance Only of sutlers and camp- 
followers, persons of the class of the 
Levantine traders and Bulgarian 
rooms; and of the offences — 
runkenness, theft, assaults, and 
insubordination, of which such 
persons are likely to be guilty. 
Corporal punishment, capital pu- 
nishment, the confiscation and de- 
struction of their goods, and expul- 
sion from the camp, are the only 
means supplied to vindicate the 
outraged majesty of the law. The 
authorities of the army have no 
power ; and with that want of moral 
courage which repudiates the under- 
taking of responsibilities, they 
hesitate to arrogate to themselves 

wers to settle the disputes of the 
1igher class of traders. If disputes 
in money matters arise between two 
merchants in the Crimea, the deci- 
sion of the authorities is always that 
the difference must be settled 
within a given time—say twenty- 
four hours—and that failing tlus, 
the disputing parties shall forthwith 
be expelled the country. I recol- 
lect a case in which two merchants 
made a contract for the sale of 
certain stock and premises, and this 
contract they made before, and 
caused it to be signed by, Colonel 
Harding, the Commandant of Bala- 
klava, expecting that in case of 
dispute that officer would decide 
the question. A dispute did ensue 
in course of time, but_the Com- 
mandant refused to enter into the 
merits of the case, and simply 
ordered the provost-marshal to 
expel the parties unless they ad- 
justed the difference. On that 
oceasion the parties did me the 
honour to appoint me mediator and 
judge between them, and I heard 
the case and settled it, while the 
provost-marshal stood at the door 
of my hut ready to execute the 
sentence of expulsion on plainai 
and defendant the moment it 
pleased me to say that I could not 
settle the business. That afternoon 
five hundred pounds changed hands 
according to the extempore decision 
of a very young and green lawyer 
on a variety of points, involving 
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some of the most intricate questions 
of commercial law. But there was 
no help for it ; if the matter was not 
adjusted before sunset, the next 
morning would have seen the parties 
on board-ship, while their stores of 
goods, worth many thousand pounds, 
would have been left to the depreda- 
tions of the Levantines. 

I could quote several similar 
cases, and I left the Crimea with 
the firm conviction that it is high 
time something should be done for 
the establishment of a commercial 
jurisdiction in the British camp. I 
am the more at liberty strongly 
and unreservedly to press this 
point, because, though I adjudicated 
on most of the trading disputes that 
arose during my stay in the camp, 
I am clearly ineligible for such a 
post. I can therefore have no 
selfish motive in asserting that 
the trading operations with our 
Crimean army can never be esta- 
blished on a safe basis unless some 
judicial officer is appointed to decide 
questions of debt, contract, and pro- 
perty, and unless the decisions of 
that officer are enforced by the mili- 
—- authorities. As the law, or 
rather the want of it, is understood 
and enforced in the British camp, 
the man of property, the substantial 
merchant, has always the worst of it 
in any dispute about money matters 
with the lower tribes that haunt 
every camp. It is not too much to 
say that it requires only a brazen 
front and an empty purse to extort 
any concessions of a pecuniary 
nature from our great merchants 
in the Crimea. The penniless ad- 
venturer, who does not care how 
soon he is expelled the country, 
need but prefer a demand for money, 
under the plea of a debt, against the 
merchant, whose all is staked on 
the venture, he need but bring his 
quarrel before the authorities of the 
army, and the merchant must pay. 
I may here quote another case in 
which I was called upon to mediate. 
An officer in the army sold his store 
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of goods to one of the first ‘mer- 
chants. A dipute arose as to the 
exact sum, the vendor having re- 
tailed many of his goods after the 
sale. The question was to decide 
how muchwas to be paid. The sum 
having been ascertained, and he 
having agreed to take it in pay- 
ment in full of all his demands, the 
sum so agreed upon was handed 
over to the Captain, who on being 
asked for his receipt, certified to 
having received that sum on account. 
The money was safe in the Captain’s 
pockets, and he preferred his claim 
to every farthing of his original de- 
mand. Expulsion was nothing to 
him, for he was then on the point of 
leaving the Crimea. There was no 
help for it, and the merchants 
were compelled to pay, and be 
thankful that the Captain did not 
ask for double the amount. 

Most clamorous have been the 
complaints at the high prices which 
the merchants in the Crimea de- 
mand for their goods. F believe 
I have shown that there is some 
reason for those high prices, and 
among those reasons, and not one 
of the least, is the insecurity caused 
by the peculiar construction which 
the army authorities have thought 

roper to apply to that portion of the 
Mutiny Act which treats of intrac- 
table and quarrelsome ‘sutlers.’ 
For it should be recollected that 
according to the nature of trade, 
it is the buyer, and not the seller, 
who bears the burdens of the im- 
pediments thrown into the way of 
commercial transactions. So long 
as a profit is to be obtained, the 
merchant will have it, and it is the 
customer who pays that profit. 
The customers, in the present in- 
stance, are the officers and privates 
of the Allied armies, and the greater 
the obstacles in the way of that 
trade, which is so necessary to their 
comfort and well-being, the higher 
will be the prices they must pay. 

aT 
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RECENT STUDY OF THE NEW TESTAMENT.* 


pus increased study of the New 
Testament, and the direction it 
has lately taken, is one of the 
healthiest and most satisfactory 
signs of the times. 

Within the last few years several 
critical and exegetical works of con- 
siderable promise have nee in 
this country ; several outlines of in- 
vestigation have been boldly chalked 
out, which we hope, and even ex- 
pect, to see faithfully and scienti- 
fically filled in; several foundations 
have been laid on which we hope by 
degrees to see worthy superstruc- 
tures erected. There is as much to 
cheer us in the prospect as there is 
to shame us in the retrospect. 
What a retrospect it is! It would 
really seem as if Mill’s — magnum 
was the last expiring effort of Eng- 
lish criticism and scholarship in its 
application to the Greek Testament. 
The publication of Griesbach’s 


Testament just served to evoke 


among us a few efforts of polemical 
and antagonistic criticism, the trans- 
lation of Michaelis just tended to 


educe a few impossible theories on 
the origin or interdependence of 
the Gospels, and then we slept on, 
sound as Endymion, deep into this 
century, until the enterprise and ac- 
tivity of our German neighbours, 
the bustle and stir of exegetical life 
all around us, began fairly to shame 
us out of cur indolence and lethargy. 

It might be interesting to en- 
deavour to trace what made us, till 
very lately, so profoundly indiffe- 
rent to the study of the Greek 
Testament—what left Valpy’s, and 
suchlike editions, our inetd ks— 
what helped to make English ag- 
glomerations like D’Oyly and Mant 
endurable and even welcome. 

We were not at that time destitute 
of excellent scholars: afterthe second 
or third lustrum of this century, we 
had men among us who had powers 
of criticism and facilities of com- 
position which might have been 
most successfully applied to the 
New Testament; but there seemed 
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ever some magnetic power in that 
sacred rock of Hellenistie Greek 
that drew out all the iron and 
steel of scholarship whenever it 
was approached, and left us to ad- 
venturers whose wretched rafts had 
not suflicient compactness to be 
dissolved, or dignity to founder. 
So we fell on evil days and Bloom- 
field. It might be that mankind 
was weary of the scufflings of those 
many mediocre beings (we make 
exceptions) who wrote de Stylo 
Novi Testamenti, and whose mission 
seemed to be either to find such a 
quintessence of Atticism, or such an 
adulterous mixture of Hebraisms, 
Chaldaisms, Latinisms (one goose 
adds, Rabbinisms), in the language 
of the New Testament, that at last 
it came to be regarded as some- 
thing either above or below all 
criticism, a campagna upon which 
no sound scholarship could bene- 
ficially or securely expatiate. We 
have forgotten all thom worthy 
souls now; but there were days 
when Pfochen, and Heinsius, and 
Gataker, and Vorst, and Georgi, 
and Schwarz, and other linguistic 
heroes, were men of worship, and, 
like Guelph and Ghibelline, fought 
about the language of the New 
Testament till the charitable were 
scandalized and the good were 
aweary. We have forgotten them 
all now; but these tedious dis- 
cussions and controversies made 
themselves well remembered at the 
time, and for long afterwards left 
the dust and cloud of battle round 
the language and diction of the 
Sacred Volume. 

Then again theological preju- 
dices have had their influence; just 
as now the guieta non movere prin- 
ciple is still at work on the subject 
of the text, so in the earlier part of 
the century it exercised an un- 
doubted influence on the criticism 
of the language. There was a Tex- 
tus Receptus ; it seemed decent to 
have an Interpretatio Recepta. It 
seemed hazardous to be too busy 
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among particles and prepositions, 
especially when the writers we have 
mentioned above only tended to 
stereotype the opimion that the use 
of the latter was rather riotous in 
its freedom, and that of the former 
most suspiciously fortuitous. So it 
came to be tacitly agreed that very 
rigorous investigation of the saered 
language and its mere literary 
structure was undesirable. The 
writers, it was conceded, had not, 
as poor Sydney Smith used to say 
it, ‘very sound views on the middle 
voice, or the preterperfect tense,’ 
and it was judged rather a delicate 
matter to interfere with them. From 
these and probably many other 
causes which might easily be ad- 
duced, the study of the Greek Tes- 
tament languished, even when we 
had good and competent scholars, 
who might have profitably and 
successfully prosecuted it. 

But why pause on the past? The 
retrospect, whatever be the causes 
which may have tended to darken 
it, is not very edifying to contem- 
plate: the a is cheerful and 
encouraging. ithin the last eight 
or ten years in this country, and 
about twice that time in Germany, 
the Greck Testament has received 
great attention: its language has 
been more carefully examined, its 
peculiarities more scientifically 
classified. Weowe much to Bisho 
Middleton, who in his able, thou 
rather narrow, treatise on the 
Article, first gave us the example 
of an application of exact criticism 
to the language of Holy Writ. We 
owe more to Benedict Winer, who, 
in his Grammar of the New Testa- 
ment, gave us something like a 
rational syntax, and whose labours, 
though even now but little known, 
and seantly appreciated by ordinary 
English scholars, have yet tended 
to stimulate some efforts in the 
same direction on our own side of 
the water. Fritzsche’s Latin Com- 
mentaries have also done much to 
evoke a spirit of accurate exegesis, 
and even his very controversies with 
Tholuck, though they are often not 
very creditable to his temper, have 
tended, as Winer remarks, to put 
many grammatical —— in a 
clearer and fuller light. Nor must 
our countryman, Green, be passed 
over. Though his shrewd and 
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sensible volume on the grammar of 
the New Testament seems to have 
met with but little reeognition in 
Germany, and though it has not 
been reeeived with that acclamation 
which it certamly deserves from 
Englisk students, it has still made 
a decided impression, and its good 
effeets may be clearly traced in 
much of our more advanced and 
enlightened exegesis. The spirit 
of scholarlike investigation is thus 
beginning to pervade the exegetical 
works of the day; we have many 
primitie that speak well for the 
coming harvest. Bloomfield has at 
last given way to the genial and 
attractive volumes of Mr. Alford on 
the Greek Testament; Oxford is 
giving us a careful and original 
edition of St. Paul’s Epistles from 
the hands of Messrs. Stanley and 
Jowett; Cambridge has also en- 
tered on the same field; Glasgow 
is very honourably represented by 
Professor Eadie on the Ephesians ; 
and to conclude, though not to 
complete the list, we have the first 
volume of another careful, well 
written commentary on the Greek 
Testament, which supplies the text 
for this article. 

We have then fair promise ; we 
here recognise many well directed 
efforts towards a rational and sober 
investigation; and it will be sad 
indeed if the apathy of our clergy 
and laity, if the exclusive, dogmatic 
theology of High Churchism, or 
the vague and (we fear we are 
obliged to add) commonly ignorant 
spiritualism of the Low Church 
party should obstruct these very 
rational efforts at a sounder, more 
accurate, and, we are not afraid to 
add, a more vital interpretation of 
the Written Word. On such sub- 
jects as these parties should merge, 
and prejudices should be suspended. 
And we are not without hope. 
There is clearly an awakened in- 
terest in the New ‘Testament 
throughout the country ; our village 
Chrysostoms are beginning to read 
Clark’s translations of Olshausen ; 
our urban and suburban pastors are 
beginning to find out that there are 
fresher waters than Barnes can 
minister—even Barnes with the 
tumid Scotchman’s imprimatur, 
‘Barnes, Cumming’s edition ;’ and 
what is a more striking fact than 
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all, one can now scarcely take up a 
newspaper without meeting with 
some hint that our intelligent laity 
are far from satisfied with the scrip- 
tural exegesis of their pastors. 

With all these encouraging signs 
around us, and with these clear 
tokens of an interest in the in- 
terpretation of the Greek Testa- 
ment, we feel that a few comments 
on some of the present principles of 
criticism and exegesis will not be 
wholly unacceptable to our general 
readers. We cannot promise to 
make them very piquant or amusing, 
but we will endeavour to divest the 
questions we bring before our 
readers of all unnecessary techni- 
calities, ‘to trim, shave, and force 
into clean linen,’ the excellent com- 
mentators whose opinions and prin- 
ciples we may adduce for considera- 
tion. 

We choose Webster and Wil- 
kinson’s Commentary as the text 
for our remarks; first, because it 
is a sound and sensible edition; 
secondly, because, in a very clearly 
written introduction, they discuss 
the present principles of criticism 
and interpretation ; and lastly, be- 
cause in certain points we differ 
with them, and should be very 
glad to good naturedly examine 
their opinions. The minuter criti- 
cism of individual passages we shall 
not inflict upon our readers. 

I. Our first remarks shall be 
upon the text. 

One of the most marked charac- 
teristics of the best modern school 
of criticism is a dereliction of the 
Textus Receptus. Lither, as in the 
ease of Alford’s Testament, an at- 
tempt is made to construct an 
original text, or, as in the case of 
the Oxford and Cambridge editors 
of St. Paul’s Epistles, the texts of 
Lachmann or Tischendorf are nearly 
unreservedly adopted. This we 
certainly deem a step in the right 
direction ; a few feeble arguments* 
(see Kitto’s Journal, Oct. 1852) 
have been recently adduced in 
favour of the Greek Vulgate, but 
the general feeling and critical sense 
of our best scholars is clearly in 
the opposite direction. Notasingle 
modern German commentator of 
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~~ eminence, to the best of our 
belief, makes the Zertus Receptus 
the sole substratum of his commen- 
tary. Some may more studiedl 
dissent from it than others, but all 
alike seem to agree in considering 
it as improper for the basis of a 
critical ice, and still less desira- 
ble to form the exclusive text for 
the commentary. Even Mr. Alford, 
in the first edition of vol. 1. of his 
Greek Testament, though he un- 
advisedly adopted this text as the 
basis of his edition and the centre 
from which his departures were to 
be made, unhesitatingly expressed 
his opinion of its critical value. It is, 
then, with regret we observe that in 
this latest published text of the 
New Testament, Messrs. Webster 
and Wilkinson still adhere to the 
Textus Receptus. Their reasons 
for such a retrogression are not very 
satisfactory :— 


The labours of Griesbach, Scholz, and 
Tischendorff, which have been well 
taken up of late by Bloomfield (?), 
Alford (!), and Tregelles in our own 
country, present us with the collation of 
above 600 MSS. for the whole or part of 
the New Testament. And what has 
been the result? Their researches have 
confirmed the accuracy of the Textus 
Receptus far beyond what reasonably 
could have been expected. Modern 
Rationalists find that they cannot sup- 
port their views by any fair application 
of Biblical criticism. These can only 
be maintained by a subtle non-natural 
mode of interpretation to which com- 
mon sense and common honesty are 
equally opposed. Hence we cannot 
but consider an array of various readings, 
with corresponding references and com- 
ments, as an incumbrance on the pages 
of a work designed for general use, and 
an obstacle to the progress of the early 
student. 


With regard to the first portion 
of these remarks, it may be said, that 
though the labours of these critics 
do tend to render us very thankful 
that our English Version was made 
from a text which is providentially 
so much freer from error than might 
have been expected, yet still that 
text is very far from representing 
the general consent of the most 
ancient MSS. In many cases the 
differences of reading are of but 


* This article, it appears, was inserted by the lamented editor, not as any 
exponent of his own views, but to elicit a rejoinder, 
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little importance, but in several 
passages the departures from uncial 
authority involve many serious 
considerations. We do not enter 
into details, but surely, the doubt 
that hangs about the concluding 
verses of St. Mark’s Gospel, the 
not improbable spuriousness of the 
first eleven verses of the eighth 
chapter of St. John’s Gospel, the 

robable omission of the doxology 
in the Lord’s Prayer as delivered to 
us by St. Matthew, and of its third 
=— in the recital by St. Luke, 

elong to a class of deviations 
which cannot be regarded as trivial 
or unimportant. Let an ordinary 
reader take Tregelies’ critical colla- 
tion appended to his recent work 
on the printed text of the Greek 
Testament, and fairly examine it, 
and we shall be much surprised if 
he does not somewhat modify his 
opinion of the slight importance of 
the differences between the received 
and the best critical editions. 

And after all, what is the real 
history of the received text? What 
critical claims has it on us that we 
should so timorously and diffidently 
express our dissent from it? We 
verily believe that nine-tenths of its 
advocates have never stopped to 
examine its probable history ; they 
recur to Robert Stephens and leave 
him to answer for it. And yet can 
its chief editor say much in its fa- 
vour? We fear not. Stephens’ third 
edition, our* received text, closely 
follows the fifth edition of Erasmus. 
Now Erasmus, though a man far in 
advance of his time, and (as his five 
continually improving editions very 
convincingly show) by no means 
blind to the importance of textual 
criticism, clearly did not make the 
best use of the materials he was 
supplied with. He was not only 
endowed with but moderate critical 
acumen,t but was also a little ad- 
dicted to that dangerous amusement 
of improving the Greek text from 
the Latin; this he carried so far 
that when in his first edition the 
only MS. he possessed of the Apo- 
ealypse failed him in the last five or 
six verses, he retranslated the Vul- 
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gate into Greek, and shows, amus- 
ingly enough, that he was not quite 
so strong in the use of the article as 
the original author. Then again 
his best materials for constructing a 
text were only indifferent ; they are 
nowinthe University library at Basle, 
and are, we believe, all either of late 
date, or of very slender critical 
authority. Here then is but a poor 
pedigree: a few second-rate MSS., 
the Erasmian edition, the third 
edition of Stephens, and we arrive 
at the English Tertus Receptus. 

It is thus rather difficult to under- 
stand how scholars like Messrs. 
Webster and Wilkinson, who must 
be aware of all this, still choose to 
retain a text of such doubtful value. 
We may conceive perhaps that as 
their work is designed for young 
rather than mature scholars, they 
do not choose to perplex them by a 
text at variance with that from 
which our Authorized Translation 
was made; for their objection te 
obtruding critical details upon in- 
experienced students would have 
been equally satisfied, if they had 
taken a good text, such as that of 
Lachmann or Tischendorf, as it 
stands, without any accompanying 
critical comments. We think cer- 
tainly their labours are worthy of a 
more satisfactory text. 

It is deplorable enough that there 
is so much ignorance about the real 
value of the Greek Vulgate. How 
our popular textuaries delight in 
showing their admiring congrega- 
tions the true force of small words 
and turns of sentences, which it fre- 
quently happens are really only 
mere figments and additions to the 
archetypal text. How startling, 
how even worse than startling 
it is, to hear, as it has been our 
lot more than once, important dog- 
matical prejudices obtruded upon 
us by a florid but ignorant preacher, 
and to know all the time with a 
perfect certainty that the views he 
Was urging upon us owed all their 
strength to a doubtful or corrupt 
reading. The ignorance upon this 
subject is lamentable : but few, per- 
haps, except very bucolical pastors 


* The Textus Receptus of foreign countries is, more strictly speaking, that of the 


Elzevirs, A.D. 1624, 
Text, p. 34, § 9 


The changes, however, are but few. 


Tregelles, Hist. of 


_ t Tregelles ‘tells us that the MS. of the four Gospels which he put in the 
printer's hands for copy is of exceedingly little value. 
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would venture to preach upon 1 
John v. 7; there are however many 
of our metropolitan clergymen who 
would feel no difficulty in enter- 
taining their hearers with a flowing 
exhortation upon Acts viii. 37 ; and 
yet though the passage is not so 
notorious, nor the evidence, or rather 
the want of evidence, so completely 
confounding, there is no reasonable 
doubt that the latter passage is just 
as spurious as the former. What 
should we not all gain by a little 
more knowledge and study of textual 
criticism. Our preachers would use 
their Greek Testaments more than 
their vapid English commentaries. 
We might lose the tepid spiritualities 
which Barnes and Co. supply, but 
we should certainly gain treshness, 
vitality, and truth. 

We regret then that Messrs Wil- 
kinson and Webster have still repro- 
duced the Textus Receptus, but we 
respect their good sense and correct 
taste in not adducing critical dis- 
eussions in an elementary work ; and 
we pause only to notice it, because 
we observe that Dr. Bloomfield has 
been ill advised enough to incor- 
porate, in a new and recent edition 
of his New Testament, the critical 
notes which hitherto disfigured only 
a supplementary volume. To choose 
the Texrtus Receptus, and suppress 
critical notes is a very intelligible 
proceeding; to advance critical 
notes based too often on misstate- 
ments, to urge facts that are some- 
times not only not true, but the 
very reverse of the truth, (e. g. see 
Bloomfield’s supplementary note on 
r Tim. i. 3) is not only discreditable, 
but also seriously calculated to 
bring textual criticism into con- 
tempt and disrepute Dr. Tregelles 
has alluded to this (p. 262 sq.) in 
terms of decided, but we fear de- 
served, severity. 

(I1.) From the text of the New 
Testament we may pass on to a few 
remarks on the style of the sacred 
volume. This, asourpreviousremarks 
have shown, was palpably enough 
misunderstood or misrepresented by 
the earlier commentators, and even 
yet has, we fear, not received a 
very full or accurate consideration. 
A vague idea is commonly enter- 
tained, that the language of the New 
Testament can searcely admit of a 
rigid and philosophical investiga- 
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tion; it is too often assumed that 
the writers were so imbued with 
the principles, and their thoughts 
so assimilated to the peculiar struc- 
tures of their native language, that 
they were never able to express 
themselves with facility or felicity 
in a language so varied and flexible 
as that in which they essayed to 
write. To a certain extent this 
must be true; the Oriental cast of 
thought would be indelible ; some 
of its words, and a few of its struc- 
tures, would naturally present them- 
selves; but itis very far from correct 
to assume that these are of such 
frequent occurrence as to depress 
the Greek of the writers of the New 
Testament much below that of 
the writers of even a better day than 
that wherein they lived. The re- 
marks of Messrs. Webster and 
Wilkinson on this subject are very 
just and appropriate. 

The style of the writers of the New 
Testament presents no marks of degene- 
racy from the style accounted classical, 
which may not be fully accounted for 
by considering the position of the writers, 
their education, their modes of thinking, 
and the subjects of which they treated. 
The Purists and Hebraists alike have 
laboured under one common error, in 
not defining their standard of classical 
Greek, and in forgetting the various 
modifications which the language under- 
went from one age to another, very 
similar to those which have affected the 
English tongue from the time of Chaucer 
to the present day. They made an arbi- 
trary selection of one century as from 
B.C. 450 to 350, forgetting the course 
which the same language had run from 
the Epic period, in the three centuries 
preceding, and its natural progress for 
the three succeeding centuries, as is seen 
in the Hellenic prose of Polybius and 
the Alexandrian style of Philo. 

This statement however requires 
a slight modification. The two anta- 
gonistic parties were undoubtedly 
wrong in not recognising the de- 
clensions of language which were due 
to alien influences, and were wholly 
independent of the position of the 
sacred writers. They did however 
tacitly define their standard of classi- 
cal Greeks by their choice of the par- 
ticular century to which Messrs. 
Websterand Wilkinson allude. And 


- they were wise in their selection; for 


we eee agree with Mr. Green 
in his observation, that we must 
take the best age of Attic Greek 
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as our point of departure. We 
must compare the language of 
the Greek Testament with the best 
Attic prose, simply because Attic 
— is a fixed and intelligible stan- 
ard; but in noting the deflexions 
from it, we must carefully distin- 
guish between what is due to gene- 
ral decadence and corruption of 
language, and what is to be ascribed 
to the peculiar position of the writers. 
We must in fret separately equate 
Hellenic corruption and Aramaic 
adulteration. H ad this very obvious 
principle been followed out with 
common intelligence and industry, 
we should have long since arrived 
at a very fair estimate of the lan- 
guage of the New Testament. 

After noticing the confusion of 
dialects which the spread of Greek 
by the arms of Alexander was cer- 
tain to have given rise to, and the 
moral impossibility that the writers 
of the New Testament should not 
have distinctly reflected all these 
peculiarities and commixtures, 
Messrs. Webster and Wilkinson 
go on to observe :— 


But while these considerations show 
the error of those who would maintain 
the exact conformity of the Hellenistic 
Greek with Attic usage, yet they are 
equally wrong who maintain that the 
writers of the Greek Testament have 
nothing which specially characterizes the 
Greek tongue, that they had never learnt 
or had lost the use of the particles, the 
sequence of the moods and tenses, the 
employment of the participles, the deli- 
cate proprieties of prepositions and their 
cases. We have provided materials in 
our notes by which we think the classical 
reader will at once acknowledge that 
such allegations are incorrect. If we 
bear in mind that the inspired writers 
were overruled to employ language suit- 
able for transfusion into all tongues, for 
transmission to all ages, we shall see 
that consistently with these objects, the 
peculiarities and even the niceties of 
Greek usage are observed as closely in 
the writings of the New Testament as in 
any other works of that age. 


It must be clear from this extract, 
that these editors have well con- 
sidered and fairly estimated the 
nature of the language they have 
undertaken to expound. Their re- 
marks however may be beneficially 
expanded, for while the assertion, 
that the peculiarities of Greek usage 
are systematically observed by the 
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writers of the New Testament, is 
substantially true, it is yet a mere 
matter of observation that there isa 
curious oscillation in the language 
of the New Testament. In many 
cases it rises distinctly superior to 
the lingua franca of the times, and 
approaches marvellously near to the 
vigour and precision of Attic Greek, 
while in other usages it seems to 
sink below the average standard, and 
to present to us the peculiarities of 
late Greek distorted and exaggerated 
by Aramaic forms of expression. 

his mixed character of the lan- 
guage is very interesting and sug- 
gestive. It shows us how at one 
time the august nature of the narra- 
tive, from the vital force of the 
truths it revealed, wove round itself 
a garb of clear and vigorous diction, 
of Attic power, and more than Attic 
simplicity ; and yet, how at other 
times, in the enunciation of more 
peculiarly scriptural sentiments and 
doctrines, the nationality of the 
writer comes into view, and with it 
his inaptitude, his providential in- 
aptitude (we may thankfully say) at 
presenting definite Christian truths 
inuthe smooth, fluent, yet - 
sibly unimpressive turns of i. 
guage, which the native Greek—the 
Greek of the first century—would 
have instinctively adopted. Where, 
however, in a merely literary point 
of view the Sacred Volume may 
thus seem weakest, it is, considered 
from a higher point of view, incom- 
parably strongest; it is this inves- 
titure of its doctrines with the 
majesty of MHebraistic imagery 
rather than the diffluent garb of a 
corrupted and decadent Hellenism, 
that does truly reveal to us the 
overruling providence and manifold 
wisdom of God. 

But to descend to a few particu- 
lars: when we come to analyse the 
language of the Greek Testament, 
we find it to a very considerable ex- 
tent more retrospective in its style 
that we might perhaps have first 
imagined. It has been commonly 
assumed that the Septuagint exer- 
cised a great influence on the Evan- 
gelists and Apostolic writers; but 
when we examine the language of 
both Testaments with critical atten- 
tion, when we deduct certain theo- 
logical forins of expression that must 
necessarily have been common to 
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both, and a certain Hebraistic co- 
louring which must be certain to 
give an assimilating tinge to each 
volume, we can hardly fail to ob- 
serve that the influence is far less 
than we had anticipated; that the 
abnormal and aberrant in construc- 
tion which so palpably marks the 
LXX. has given place to more 
accurate and logical forms of ex- 
ens that the Greek New 

estament, in a word, is a sensible 
improvement upon the Greek Old 
Testament in point of style and 
language. We are quite aware that 
the younger Thiersch, in his agree- 
able volume on the Alexandrian 
version of the Pentateuch, has de- 
clared this to be a mistake; but if 
any intelligent reader will take the 
trouble to read carefully the list of 
characteristic constructions which 
Thiersch himself supplies in the 
latter part of his 4 we shall be 
much surprised if he does not arrive 
at a contrary opinion. Thiersch 
has too much affected the office 
-and dignity of the champion of the 
Greek Pentateuch to be a calm and 
impartial arbiter. Our own coun- 
tryman Mr. Green, takes a much 
sounder view. 

To speak somewhat roughly, the 
Greek Testament Atticises in con- 
struction, Hellenizes in words and 
shorter expressions, Hebraizes in its 
dogmatical phraseology. Its Atti- 
cism is however characteristic: while 
we frequently have to observe and 
admire a perfect propriety in many 
of its grammatical details, and a 
careful coincidence with many of 
the felicitous constructions of that 
philosophical dialect ; while we ob- 
serve a correct and often forcible 
use of cases, a discrimination in the 
choice of tenses, a scrupulous exact- 
ness in hypothetical propositions, a 
happy power in prepositional varia- 
tion, we still are sensible that some- 
thing is wanting to complete the 
similarity; that the grace, the 
fluency, the flexibility, which ever 
characterizes the best Attic Greek, 
is not present in the New Testa- 
ment, though its absence, from the 
reasons we have urged above, is a 
matter for rejoicing rather than 
regret. This, then, seems the true 
estimate of the Atticism of the 
Sacred Volume: it differs from the 
best standards not so much in what 
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it has as in what it has not ; erro- 
neous constructions it has, and they 
cannot be denied, but these are 
occasional and exceptional ; correct- 
ness and precision are but seldom 
wanting; elegance and flexibility 
are more rarely found; in a word, 
‘it will be found, as Mr. Green 
accurately remarks, ‘to differ from 
classic purity not so much in sole- 
cistic variation as in defect.’ The 
outline is freely and boldly sketched; 
thebreadthof colouring arrestsevery 
eye; it is only a few delicacies of 
finish that are wanting, a few air 
tones that have faded away. 

(IIT.) We must briefly notice in 
conclusion, the mode of’ interpre- 
tation which our latest works on 
the New Testament seem generally 
to have agreed on, and to which all 
modern exegesis seems gradually 
tending. 

Messrs. Webster and Wilkinson, 
after alluding to the common, but 
erroneous opinion, that an allegori- 
cal or dogmatical interpretation is a 
necessary supplement to the gram- 
matical, thus state their own opinion 
on the historical mode of exegesis, 
and the relation it bears to the 
grammatical :— 


It is not true that the subjects treated 
of in classical antiquity, whether it be 
philosophy, poetry, or history, can be 
satisfactoril explained, and the meaning 
be fully elicited, by the strictly gram- 
matical or literal mode of interpretation. 
There are many circumstances which 


we must take into account before we. 


can be satisfied that we have elicited 
the sense which the historian, the phi- 
losopher, the poet, intended to convey. 
We must bear in mind the writers’ aim 
and object, the time, the place, the 
motives of his writing, whether he re- 
lates what he himself believed, or merely 
records thestatements of others ; whether 
he writes in his own or in an assumed 
character; we must consider the mean- 
ing which those for whom he wrote 
would, from their relation to him, attach 
to his language, and the impression he 
wished to communicate by his com- 
position. The consideration of these 
several points constitutes the historical 
interpretation of the passage, which 
often differs widely from the strictly 
grammatical or literal sense at which a 
‘reader would naturally arrive, who 
knew nothing of the writers’ original 
position or primary design. 


This is very ably stated, and 
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serves to show the task which our 
modern commentators have imposed 
upon themselves, and the many 
paths of investigation they have 
thought it their duty to enter upon 
and trace out. There is here but little 
to which we do not most cheer- 
fully assent. We demur, however, 
to the statement that the historical 
interpretation often differs widely 
from the grammatical, and that the 
plain rules of language are thus fre- 
quently at fault. Surely such a 
statement serves to give some 
colour to the unhappy system under 
which we have so long languished, 
of considering grammar a mere sub- 
ordinate and accessory. Exaggerate 
this ever so little, and we revolve 
back again into the pernicious habit 
of making up our minds first what 
the passage from @ priori con- 
siderations must mean, and then 
forcing the language, however re- 
luctant, to yield that meaning. We 
are perfectly assured that nothing 
is farther from the intentions of our 
present authors than to yield any 
countenance to such a delusive sys- 
tem of interpretation, but a good 
case might be made out for the 
subjective mode of explanation from 
the expressions they have used. 
If it be a fact that grammar and 
exegesis are so often arrayed against 
each other, it is surely a doubtful 
expenditure of time and scholarship 
to wrest from a passage, by the 
best and surest methods of grammar 
and philology, its simple and literal 
meaning, when, after all, we can 
feel no confidence that this meaning 
may not differ widely from the true 
drift and current of the passage. Is 
not this to minister some consolation 
to those who are bewailing their lost 
licence of interpretation, and those 
easy, happy biblical hours when 
perfects and aorists were not too 
accurately distinguished, when par- 
ticles were pliant, when prepositions 
were not inflexible, and when even 
ev and e, by judicious management, 
might be coaxed into an interchange 
of meaning? Weare certain an in- 
telligent opponent might make 
much of this admission. 

It is an admission, however, that 
we are in no way disposed to make. 
There are putaiuaie a few pas- 
Sages, especially in the Epistles, 
where grammar and exegesis do 
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appear ranged against each other, 
where the iiteral meaning cannot 
certainly be said to be the correct, 
or rather complete one. But these 
passages are very few, and are 
daily becoming fewer. As the 
horizon of our grammatical know- 
ledge becomes enlarged, these seem- 
ing antagonisms are often found to 
admit ofa strictly logical elucidation; 
and we are convinced that even the 
most plausible of the supposed exist- 
ing discrepancies, if subjected to a 
rigorous and searching investiga- 
tion, would not be unlikely to receive 
many curious modifications. We 
are certain that if the simple literal 
and grammatical method of inter- 
pretation be pursued with intelli- 
ence and ability, it will be rarely 
ound to yield other than satisfactory 
results. At any rate il is the onl 
way to begin. To finally educe all 
the fulness of meaning which any 
passage may convey —to unveil 
allusions—to explain difficulties 
—to harmonize discrepancies, we 
shall require every possible _his- 
torical subsidy; but it is neither 
safe nor satisfactory to begin with 
these till the words of the inspired 
writer have received their simple, 
literal, and accurate translation. 
And by this we do not mean a mere 
barbarous verbal rendering, but a 
translation in the proper sense of 
the word; a faithful transference of 
the thoughts and expressions of the 
writer into our own language, in 
accordance with the most sensitive 
perception of idiomatic peculiarity, 
and the exactest principles of our 
advanced philology. Then let exe- 
gesis be summoned in to supply 
what is lacking, and clear up what 
is obscure. 

To be brief, we regard the his- 
torical interpretation as the union 
of the grammatical and the exege- 
tical modes; we deem exegesis the 
proper and the necessary supple- 
ment of grammar, its inseparable 
accompaniment, but we do not con- 
ceive them to be co-ordinate sys- 
tems, much less methods which are 
likely to lead to divergent results. 

We observe that Messrs. Webster 
and Wilkinson have mentioned three 
systems of interpretation as opposed 
to the historical —viz., the Neolo- 
gian, the Allegorical,and the Dogma- 
tical. We do not put much faith 
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in the actual practical existence of 
these different schools of interpre- 
tation. Many a neologian com- 
mentator has fulfilled every one of 
the expositorial duties which Messrs. 
Webster and Wilkinson have speci- 
fied in their definition of historical 
interpretation: many an allegorical 
writer (who more than Origen ?) 
has shown a lively desire to un- 
fold the meaning of the words 
according to the best principles of 
grammar and exegesis: many a dog- 
matical writer (take such men as 
Estius and Justiniani) have shown 
perfect sympathy with a reasonable 
mode of Scripture exposition. We 
cannot draw these lines of demarca- 
tion very rigidly: we may per- 
ceive in interpreters certain idiosyn- 
crasies; this one may be cold- 
hearted, indifferent, and unable to 
recognise any deeper depths or any- 
thing below the simple primary 
meaning of the words; that one 
with a more fully defined subjecti- 
vity may ever be seeking to unfold 
an interpretatio latens; while a third 
may be restrained by a constitutional 
timidity or mistaken reverence, from 
ever deviating from an interpretatio 
recepta. We may of course trace 
out all these peculiarities in inter- 
preters of every age, but there do 
not seem sufficient data for parcel- 
ling them out into different schools, 
or dividing them into separate 
camps. 

The important point is however 
the moral, and it is obviously this, 
that the duties of an interpreter of 
Holy Scripture can never be fully 
and faithfully performed, unless he 
have some higher qualifications than 
those of mere frigid scholarship ;— 
that acumen and ingenuity must be 
exercised with a chastened reverence 
in expounding the oracles of God ;— 
and that a morbidly timid appre- 
hension of honest investigation on 
the one hand, or confident sectarian 
— on the other, do wholly 

isqualify any man from assuming 
the bespeuaible office of an exponent 
of the Covenant of truth, freedom, 
and love. Our model interpreter 
must then be he who has a large 
and loving heart, a reverent and 
prayerful spirit, a calm and unpre- 
udiced judgment, a quick appre- 
ension of the subtleties of language, 
a keen power of discrimination, and 
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lastof all, anoble fur.dof broad-based, 
expansive, and genial scholarship. 
To such a one we would gladly con- 
fide ourselves; such there have been, 
and we have many hopes, and des- 
ery many cheering intimations that 
such we may have again, Olshausen, 
Stier, Harless, Liicke, H. Meyer, 
Alford, and, we wor!< fain add, poor 
De Wette—the De Wette of later 
life and holier hours—have not 
written and toiled wholly in vain. 

Thus then we have dwelt apon a 
few generalities connected with the 
exposition of the New Testament— 
text, language, and mode of iuter- 
pa Much more remains to 
xe said, but our province is not 
theology, nor do we care to be 
tempted into the specialities of 
sacred criticism. We have said 
enough, we hope, to show the ordi- 
nary reader that there are many 
subjects of profound interest con- 
nected with the study of the New 
Testament which fairl fall within 
his scope, and upon which it is his 
duty to exercise his judgment. And 
now our epilogue shall be a word 
of friendly advice to our reader, 
whoever he may be, to read, or en- 
deavour to read, the Greek Testa- 
ment. We are not trenching upon 
the grounds of spiritual exhortation. 
We say nothing of the infinite im- 
eo of the study of that 

olume itself, we are only now 
speaking of the direction in which 
it ought to be pursued. 

So reader, whoever you may be, 
if you have received the rudiments 
of a liberal education, and care to 
bathe your spirit in the fresh healing 
waters of Truth, read your Greek 
Testament. There is nothing for- 
midably professional in the study of 
Scripture in its original dress. The 
lawyers at Lincoln’s Inn have Greek 
Testaments in their pews, and wh 
should you,—man of the world, 
statesman, jurist, physician, country 
squire, country parson, whoever you 
may be,—shrink with apprehension 
from reading the Scripture in a 
form which these excellent lawyers 
seem to think useful and edi- 
fying? There are now plenty of 
genial helps and subsidies, and you 
need entertain no fears of being 
helplessly stranded on some reef of 
Greek particles, or lost in the 
abysses of the prepositions. You 
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will find many a hand able and 
willing to pull you out. 

Are you one of the privileged few, 
a sound and accomplished scholar ? 
Take Meyer’s Commentary, or, if 


you have a clear head and faithful 


eart, that is not likely to be limed 
occasional sophistries, De 
ette’s Handbuch. You will find 
in these quite enough to keep you 
on the stretch; you will have to 
share their magisterial throne, and 
to judge between the best expo- 
sitors of nearly every age of the 
Church; you will have to analyse 
subtle discussions; you will be 
brought into contact with the most 
important details of criticism ; you 
will find profound doctrinal truths 
presented to you in most striking 
aspects, and often most felicitous 
combinations; you will have here 
to condemn, there to potest, here 
again to approve; you will feel 
your capacities enlarged, your 
powers sharpened, your faculties 
more expedite; and though you 
may have lain on Hymettus and 
drunk in Attic airs, you still will find 
an invigorating and bracing influence 
in the fresh characteristic Hellenism 
of the physician Evangelist, or the 
condensed periods of Saul of Tarsus. 
However cultivated you may be, 
ou will find no cause to shrink 
rom the study of the New Testa- 
ment in its omginal dress. 

Or, are you one of more limited 
scholarship, but sincere, earnest, 
and reflective. You have got the 
very commentary you need in Ols- 
hausen—the very exposition of a 
vital part of the Send s, which you 
are dimly craving for, in Rudolph 
Stier. Part of the latter and all the 
former is at your hands in a read- 
able English version. You will rise 
from the perusal of either a wiser 
and a better man. Then you have 
the clear and attractive volumes of 
our countryman Alford; and the 
sober instructive comments of our 
friends Webster and Wilkinson. 
You have nothing to deter, and 
everything to encourage you, to 
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make yourself master of the ipsis- 
sima verba of apostles and evange- 
lists. 

Whoever you may be, reader, 
study your Greek Testament, more 
especially if your mission is to preach 
the Gospel to us. Whether metro- 

litan minister, full of cares, col- 
ections, vestry meetings, and semi- 
secular avocations ; or village pastor, 
deep in anxieties, agricultural or 
bovine—whoever you may be, if you 
have not forgotten all your Greek, 
build your sermons upon the original 
language. Instead of Barnes and 
Burkitt, try Bengel ; with his help, 
try and feel out the Greek; see if that 
compound verb does not give you a 
hint, which is worth all the twaddle 
you get out of Scott and Henry; 
mark if that bold future does not 
awaken a thought that you will 
never find in D’Oyly and Mant ; if 
that inferential particle does not 
give you a clearer insight into the 
argument than the weak diffuse 
* Practical Expositions’ you so exult 
and indulge in. Preach only one 
sermon, after a plain, honest, hearty 
consideration of the text in the 
original, and then tell us if you 
did not feel that it was more truly 
the voice of your own spirit, and 
that it spake more effectually to 
spirit than the florid inanities that 
you have for years been labour- 
ing to assimilate and reproduce. 
Sapere aude; give to Greek gram- 
mar and common sense the hours 
you now waste in reading the washy 
sermons of the day, and see if you do 
not gradually gain a hold upon the 
attention of your congregation and 
engage their interests in a way that 
= efore scarcely dared to hope 
or. 

If our preachers would condescend 
to take this hint, if they would but 
read their Greek Testaments a little 
more, and Barnes and Cumming a 
little less, we should hear no more 
about the clergy being behind the 
age; we deal vp no more letters 
in our public papers from wearied, 
craving, and unsatisfied listeners. 
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THE VERNEY PAPERS. 


c may be a curious question, 
whether the great flood of intelli- 
gence which is now poured daily 
and hourly into every one of the 
rofessed storehouses of human 
Seautedie-the British Museums, 
Bodleians, and similar learned re- 
positories—will lighten or increase 
the labours of the future annalist. 
When Hume wrote his history, a 
very few shelves would have sufliced 
to hold the entire body of his 
printed materials, while those which 
existed in manuscript were almost 
as unavailable for use, as for orna- 
ment are diamonds in the caves of 
ocean. Since that time a wondrous 
change has taken place. The printed 
volumes bearing on English history, 
among which we of course include 
those great folios of topography 
which the loving enthusiasm of 
local antiquaries has multiplied to an 
almost appalling extent, would of 
themselves demand a library of no 


ordinary dimensions, while in spite 
of the valuable records already 
rescued from dust and obscurity 


and made public, the national 
archives still contain a mine of 
unexplored wealth, which can no 
longer be neglected by any one who 
would tread worthily beside a Pauli 
ora Palgrave. Still, for the past a 
limit must at last be reached. 
Every year that glides away gathers 
more of the wheat from the chaff 
and diminishes the labour of the 
hand that next takes the fan, and 
the actual amount of knowledge 
attainable becomes daily more accu- 
rately defined. Every new author, 
whether he seeks to imitate the 
minute detail of the old chroniclers, 
or to wield the picturesque pencil 
of a Scott, to rival the portrait- 
painting of a Clarendon, or aim at 
the philosophic impartiality of a 
Hallam, or, highest of historical am- 
bition, to combine most of these qua- 
lities by walking in the footsteps of a 
Gibbon, possesses at least one satis- 
faction denied to his elder brethren 
—the confidence that no unknown 
testimonies cai exist to overthrow 
his conclusions. The proofs are 
at any rate complete, and the dis- 
cussion of their value is not made 


irksome by a lurking suspicion that 
some document may turn up to 
countervail them all. But while 
the difficulties which beset the his- 
torian of the past are thus diminish- 
ing, a great addition is continually 
accruing to those which will here- 
after surround the author who 
would present a true and ae 
phical view of the age and body of 
the time so familiar to ourselves, 
He will truly labour under an em- 
barras de richesses of which we 
can scarcely realize the extent. We 
possess, every one for himself, in 
our own memory and experience, a 
ready-made index and guide, which 
directs us at once to what we want. 
But turn your Mustapha Rubadub 
Kheli Khan into a gilleey furnished 
with the newspapers of Great Bri- 
tain, the parliamentary proceedings 
and blue-books, the reports of the 
courts of law, the transactions of 
philosophical, literary, and scien- 
tific societies, and the miscellaneous 
ublications, of the year eighteen 
a8 and fifty-four; give him, 
if you please, whatever assistance 
he may gather from annual registers, 
almanac summaries, and the like; 
and then request him to furnish you 
with a history of that year, its events, 
its opinions, its discoveries, and its 
chimeras, all set forth and exhibited 
in their natural dependence and 
philosophical significance, will he 
not, think you, be as completely 
Seeewenell and bewildered as that 
poor heroine of the nursery tale 
who was shut in a chamber full of 
silken threads of all imaginable 
shades and hues, tengled and twined 
in confusiex inextricable, which 
nevertheless the prisoner was re- 
uired to sort and unravel before 
she might hope for release? Well 
will it be for the historian whose 
own genius can take the office of 
the kind fairy in the story, and 
order and arrange the huge crude 
and undigested mass of materials 
there presented to his view. 
. But we are digressing from our 
proper theme, which concerns the 
past rather than either the present 
or the future. Among the sources 
of information which late years 
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have opened to the historian of the 
former with increasing liberality, 
there is one so fruitful in enter- 
tainment as well as instruction, 
that exploring it will always be a 
labour of love. No one is insen- 
sible to the fascinations of private 
letters. In them, more than in an 

other kind of compositions, is felt 
the presence of that common 
humanity which links together the 
whole family of man. It is indeed 
true that some letter-writers, even 
in their most familiar effusions, 
keep in mind a circle of readers 
beside their immediate correspon- 
dent, and think more of the world’s 
praise than of their own emotions 
or their friend’s esteem. But, 
fortunately, these are exceptional 
cases, and where they occur the 
vanity is generally justified by the 
wit, and the letters are scarcely the 
less charming for being affected or 
artificial. Indeed, no more con- 
vincing proof could be found of the 
attractiveness of letters, than the 
fact that they have been so exten- 
sively used by the writers of fiction, 
the imaginary exposition of each 
correspondent’s feelings under his 
or her own hand, being supposed to 
do more than compensate for the 
want of action in the narrative. 
The characters paint themselves. 
Lovelace unfolds his own villany, 
Clarissa betrays her own passion. 
The mingled cynicism and_ kind- 
liness of Matthew Bramble fall 
more humorously from his own 
pen than they could from any other ; 
and no hand but Miss Tabitha’s 
might venture to express the pecu- 
liar distresses of that venerable 
spinster. But it would be trifling 
to dwell on so well-worn a theme. 
The popularity of real letters is 
better shown by the efforts now 
made to satisfy the demand. Never 
was such a flood of almost contem- 
porary correspondence poured forth 
to gratify the prevalent curiosity. 
Not only is that of public characters, 
politicians, poets, wits, and divines, 
given unreservedly to the world, 
but the tittle-tattle of the boudoir, 
and the scandal delicately conveyed 
in rose-tinted and perfumed billets, 
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are flung broadcast before an ad- 
miring population. Indeed,. the 
practice is rapidly degenerating into 
an abuse. When Johnson was 
asked by his biographer whether it 
would be improper to publish his 
letters after his death, ‘ Nay, sir,’ 
replied the sturdy moralist, ‘ when 
T am dead, you may do as you will.’ 
Our modern editors seem to forget 
that there are two parties at least 
concerned in every lohten, and that 
the consent of the writer is of far 
more consequence to justify pub- 
lication than that of the receiver. 
Half the charm of social intercourse 
will be lost, if every trifling note 
that may have escaped a thoughtless 
hand, is to run the risk of being 
laid in lavender in order some day 
to startle the writer in print. 

Again however we are flying from 
our subject. No objections of this 
kind apply to those masses of cor- 
respondence laid up in the muniment 
rooms of our old families, and of late 
years liberally made available to all 
who could show a title to the con- 
fidence. Many thanks are due to 
the various societies or clubs which 
have combined together for the 
publication of such collections. 
Ihe Camden Society has given 
several to the world in its hand- 
some quartos. In its catalogue 
we observe of this kind the Egerton 
papers, the Rutland papers, the 
diary of Bishop Cartwright, and 
several others, besides the volume to 
which we now propose to devote a 
few pages, the Verney ay and 
correspondence.* They have fallen 
into the hands of an editor who at 
least knows what he ought to do 
with them. In the opening words 
of his introduction, Mr. Bruce points 
out the twofold interest of all similar 
collections, first in their bearing 
upon general history, and secondly 
in their peculiar interest as family 
records. 


In editing the present selection (he 
says) I have thought it right to keep 
this double interest of the papers in 
mind. I have, therefore, not sent forth 
the book merely as containing a body 
of historical papers, which would tell 
their own tale without comment or con- 





oo 


* Letters and Papers of the Verney Family, down to the end of the Year 1639. 
Printed from the original MSS. in the possession of Sir Harry Verney, Bart. 


Edited by John Bruce, Esq. London: Printed for the Camden Society. 


1853. 
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nexion. I have sketched the history of 
the family, and have introduced the 
papers in the places into which they fall 
naturally as illustrations of the fortunes 
of the Verneys. 


Nor again, we think, will any one 
dispute the soundness of Mr. Bruce’s 
canons, when he says:— 


It would be a great excellence in our 
literature, and would make publications 
of this description far more valuable 
than they generally are, if attention 
were more frequently given to the pre- 
cise circumstances and social position of 
the persons from whom original papers 
emanate or to whom they relate. It is 
an erroneous, although among anti- 
quaries by no means an uncommon 
notion, that unofficial papers are only 
of importance when they can be con- 
nected with the most interesting events 
or the most noble families. I should 
contend, on the contrary, that the value 
of such papers is to be estimated by the 
degree in which they give an insight 
into the feelings and opinions, the real 
inner life, and not the mere outside ap- 
pearance, of the men and women, what- 
ever be their station, to whom they 
relate. 


Most excellent sense, if somewhat 
sententiously expressed. We are 
happy to add that Mr. Bruce does 
not forget in practice the principles 
he here lays down, even when he 
shows a natural propensity to exalt 
the importance of his heroes. If 
these fail to excite any very lively 
interest, it is either from want of 
opportunity or from absence of any 
very distinctive characteristics. The 
Verneys of the old time, to whom 
we are here introduced, seem to 
have been fair average specimens of 
the country gentlemen of England, 
not without a keen eye to the 
main chance. Every such famil 
has its pre-historic or mythic wasted, 
during which the affectionate genea- 
logist may revel at will in tracing 
derivations and connexions. We 
are abundantly willing to believe 
that the Verneys brought their 
name from Normandy in general, 
and in particular from the Foresta 
de Verneio, or Bois de Vernai, in 
the vicinity of Bayeux, a celebrated 
hunting-ground of the Dukes of that 
—— where ‘the ruins of a 

ucal residenge, anciently called 


Bur, and afterwards Bur-le-Roi, 


still stand conspicuous in the parish 
We are in like manner 


of Noron.’ 
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teful for the information that the 
first trace of the family im —— 
occurs in the reign of King John, 
and we sympathize with Mr. Bruce 
in his inability to ascertain the re- 
lationship between Ralph de Verney 
and Robert de Verney, who were in 
the military service of that monarch, 
and William de Verney, who in the 
succeeding reign was sent into Poitou 
on business of the infant sovereign, 
Henry III. We almost doubt 
whether to be glad or sorry that the 
estates of Fleet Marston in Buck- 
inghamshire which afterwards be- 
came associated with the name, 
descended for a century and a half 
through generations of which little 
is known, but we are certainly 
happy after that long obscurity, to 
find them devolving in 1445 upon 
so substantial a personage as Sir 
Ralph the Lord Mayor. It is un- 
doubtedly true that the first really 
visible Verney looms upon the view 
in searlet robe and SS collar, a 
member of the Mercers’ Company, 
dwelling in Ironmonger Lane, and 
having, Mr. Bruce tells us, like 
Jeames of railway celebrity, as a 
citizen dropped the de referring to 
the mythic age in Normandy. But 
those were days when even citizens 
were forced to choose a side. Sir 
Ralph wore the White Rose, the 
popular badge in the City, and was 
one of a dozen Londoners knighted 
at his final success by Edward IV. 
Says Mr. Bruce, we hope gravely, 
‘this copious effusion of royal grati- 
tude took place on the 22nd of May, 
1471, the very day on which the 
dead body of Henry VI. was pub- 
licly exposed to the view of the 
citizens in St. Paul’s.’ Sir Ralph 
sat as member for the City in the 
parliament which pretended to 
secure the crown to the House of 
York, and as has been rumoured of 
more modern senators, his position 
in the legislature ‘enabled him to 
promote the interests of his family, 
as well as to confirm the triumph 
of his party.’ 

We have said that the Verneys 
were generally blessed with a praise- 
worthy foresight. We observe it in 
the excellent matches recorded in 
j They knew 
more about widows than Mr. Wel- 
ler, senior. With them a handsome 
jointure covered a multitude of sins. 
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Little Premium, in the comedy, had 
not a keener scent for a reversion. 
Moreover, in times when battle, 
murder, and sudden death changed 
estates like a main at Crockford’s, it 
was convenient to have a friend on 
both sides to reap the profits of 
attainders, and bring them ually 
to the shade and nourishment of 
the family tree. We doubt not that 
Emme, ‘ the widow of one Pyking,’ 
who became the wife of Sir Ralph, 
brought him a substantial indemnity 
for the obscurity rather disrespect- 
fully indicated by Mr. Bruce. The 
issue of the marriage were two sons 
and two daughters. John, the first- 
born, managed to unite the Red and 
White Rose, long before the former 
became a joyful flower at Bosworth 
Field. In the parish of St. Chris- 
topher, on und now possessed by 
the Old Lady of Threadneedle street, 
a family of Whittinghams had long 
practised the mystery of drapers, 
and were now devoted adherents of 
the Lancastrian faction. They, no 
more than the Verneys, disdained 
the alliance of heiresses, and suc- 
cessive marriages had made them 
lords of the broad lands of Penley 
under the Chilterns in Hertford- 
shire, Selden in Buckinghamshire, 
and Edgecote in Northamptonshire. 
What history or romance was con- 
nected with the match made between 
John Verney and Margaret Whit- 
tingham, Mr. Bruce observes, is now 
not discoverable. We venture to 
think that no explanation, at least 
on the Verney side, is needed for a 
union which brought into the family 
shield—‘ azure, on a cross, argent, 
five mullets, pierced, gules—the pas- 
chal lamb of the Agnells, the three 
lioncels of fhe Bucklands, and the 
lion rampant of the Whittinghams,’ 
every one of the heraldic quadrupeds 
laden with title-deeds and gold. 

Not however to be won without a 
struggle. The season had notarrived 
for that ‘copious effusion of royal 
gratitude’ which gave his spurs to 
Sir Ralph Verney; and he could 
save neither his daughter-in-law’s 
inheritance from forfeiture, nor her 
father’s life from peril. At first 
rising, the ‘sun of York’ flamed 
forth in a proclamation, a 
£100 to any person who woul 
‘ effectually ole and bring out 
of life’ any one of eight leading 
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aa among whom Sir Robert 
yhittingham had the honour to be 
named; and his estates, scrambled 
for by a host of courtiers, became 
the spoil of Sir Thomas Mont- 
gomery, and no less a person than 
Dickon of Gloucester. After years 
of languishing concealment — per- 
haps, kindly suggests Mr. Bruce, 
beneath the protection of his Yorkist 
son-in-law—Sir Robert rallied to his 
old colours under the gallant Mar- 
garet, and found a soldier’s death on 
the murderous field of Tewkesbury. 

It now became time for the 
Verneys to look after the estates. 
Sir Ralph’s knighthood after all 
was more ornamental than lucra- 
tive. He tested Edward’s favour 
by a more practical demand, and 
did not find it wanting. On the 
joint petition of himself, his son 
John, and his daughter-in-law Mar- 
garet, setting forth his own services 
to the House of York, the attainder 
of Sir Robert Whittingham was 
reversed, and it was enacted in 

arliament that his heiress and her 

usband should inherit all their 
lands and livings just as if nothing 
had happened. But this was more 
easily said than done. Possession 
was then, as now, nine points of the 
law, and the tenth point was worth 
nothing against such tenants as 
Montgomery and the royal hunch- 
back. But the shrewdness of Sir 
Ralph stood him in stead. Mont- 
gomery was advanced in years, and 
childless. While the suit between 
him and John Verney dragged its 
slow length through the courts, Sir 
Ralph obtained from the king a 
grant conferring the reversion of 
the property upon himse/f—to have 
taken it for his son would have 
waived the claim at law—and then 
quietly waited the turn of events. 
Sir Thomas Montgomery clung to 
life like an annuitant. The reign 
of Richard was not favourable to 
the prosecution of a claim which 
affected the grant to himself as well 
as to Sir Thomas. Bosworth Field 
found the litigants still in statu quo; 
but it also found Sir Ralph ready 
for the change. ‘vhe claims of Sir 
Robert Whittingham to Lancastrian 
gratitude were now put forward, 
and made the ground of a second 
Act of Parliament, again restoring 
the forfeited estates. Thus it was 
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that as in the popular weather-house, 
when the sun of Lancaster shone 
bright, forth came dame Margaret 
to urge her suit, and when it was 
obscured by Yorkist clouds, son 
John appeared to press his claim ; 
and both with equal good fortune. 
But Montgomery was proof to all 
weathers, and still held the disputed 
property, when death decided the 
contest against him in 1489; and 
Sir John Verney took possession of 
Penley Hall. 

His father, Sir Ralph, had not 
been unmindful of his own advance- 
ment while fighting the battles of 
his children. His patron, Edward 
IV., had conferred upon him the 
forfeited lands of a Lancastrian, 
Wandesford, and he _ shrewdly 
guarded against change by taking 
a release from Wandesford himself. 
Mr. Bruce gives a long list of the 
manors which he left at his death, 
and among which is that of Middle 
Claydon, the present family estate. 
Such was the first rise of the 
Verneys. We pass on to their first 
seattergood, a hero with some pre- 
tensions to romance. This was a 
Sir Francis Verney, son of the 
second marriage of a Sir Edmund, 
and born in 1584. Sir Edmund 
presented a notable instance of what 
we have described as an idiosyn- 
crasy of the race, having been 
married three times, on each oc- 
casion to a widow. His first wife 
was the relict of Thomas Redmayne, 
of Northmaston, Bucks ; his second, 
of Sir Peter Carew; his third was 
herself in her second weeds, having 
been first married to a Turville, of 
Northamptonshire, and then to a 
St. Barbe, of Somerset. Sir Fran- 
cis, his son, seemed born to ill-luck. 
His mother died when he was four 
years old. Hewas married at four- 
teen to a daughter of his step- 
mother by her second marriage, 
then under thirteen. His father’s 
will, if sensible and fair, divided the 
estates in a way almost certain to 
provoke litigation. He was but 
fifteen when he became an orphan. 
None of the Quinze Joies de la Ma- 
riage seem ever to have been his. 
The first record of his life marks 
its probable character. 
was of age the register of St. Dun- 
stan’s shows one of his servants to 
have been killed in an Alsatian 
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brawl. On attaining his majority 
he at once took proceedings against 
his step-mother and his half-brother, 
by procuring a bill to be brought 
into the House of Commons to set 
aside his father’s will. This bill 
was read a second time, but re- 
jected in committee. Desolate and 
desperate, Sir Francis sold estate 
after estate of those which were his 
own, including Penley, the chief 
seat of the family, and in 1608 
turned his back upon his country, 
in a mood and under circumstances 
which it is searcely fanciful to com- 
pare to those of the noble poet of 
the passing age. 

At all events there is a singular 
similitude in one respect. For 
seven years Sir Francis Reena 
from the eyes of men, and rumour 
and tradition report that he betook 
himself to Algiers, assumed the 
habit and even the faith of the 
country, and skimmed the waters 
of the Mediterranean under the 
death’s head and cross-bones, master 
of a pirate’s bark. But Mr. Bruce 
points out, that here, as usual, we 
need only believe half what is said 
by common fame. Whether he 
saves the reputation of Sir Francis, 
or whether readers would thank him 
for a like explanation in their own 
case, we must leave them to decide. 
English adventurers had _ been 
—— in considerable numbers 
to Barbary, to take pay as parti- 
sans in the war of succession which 
followed the death of Muley Hamet, 
Emperor of Morocco. Sucha band, 
commanded by a Buckinghamshire 
Giffard, a connexion of the Verneys, 
served in the ranks of Muley Sidan, 
one of the three claimants of the 
vacant throne. In November, 1607, 
a battle became imminent between 
the rival pretenders, and Sidan 
called round him his wizards and 
soothsayers to learn the event. 
They announced an immediate de- 
feat, but a future triumph. Muley 
sought to escape the first by a re- 
treat, but intercepted and routed, 
was forced to fly, and 


Sent to the English captaines to be 
gone, and to Captaine Giffard a good 
horse to save himselfe. The English 
returned word, that they came not 
thither to run, but rather die an honour- 
able death. Captaine Giffard encou- 
raged his men, telling them there was 
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no hope of victorie, but to prepare and 
die like men, like Englishmen; and 
then asking for his Jaques (a verie 
vailiant souldier) whom he loved dearely, 
and taking a pike in his hand, thought 
to have rode unto him, being told he 
was not sixscore from him, and to have 
died together ; but on the way Captaine 
Giffard being charged by eight Ab- 
delians, one behinde him shot him 
thorow, and so was he there slaine. Few 
of al the English nation were left alive, 
the number not exceeding thirtie, and 
none of the commanders escaped except 
Captaine Isack and Captain Faukes ; 
of the Mores were not slaine in all fortie 
persons, * 

Such was the story which, sound- 
ing through the quiet vales of 
Buckinghamshire, might tempt our 
losel Verney to ‘traverse Paynim 
shores’ in rivalry of his kinsman’s 
1 ey The civil struggle was 
indeed over, but the more general 
warfare of those whose hand was 
against every man, and every 
man’s hand against them, was 
still active on the Midland waters. 
After all, piracy was no coward’s 
game, and we don’t see why Mr. 
Kingsley should toil so hard to 
deprive Raleigh of the honour 
of showing his valour among the 
many gallant gentlemen who in 
those days sailed the seas on their 
own hook. Nulli melius piraticam 
exercent quam Angli, said the pro- 
verb of the time. None make better 
pirates than the English; they were 
well trained to the bold calling. 
How should men who had robbed 
Spanish galleons under Elizabeth’s 
Letters of Marque, burying the 
spoil by midnight in the lonely 
creeks of the Tappan Sea, and 
calling with wild rite and fitting 
sacrifice the powers of hell to guard 
the treasure; who had sailed in 
company with Vanderdecken and 
his ancient crew, and become wholly 
penetrated and saturated with the 
mystery of the great sea, reddening 
it occasionally in return more effec- 
tually than my Lady Macbeth ;— 
how, we demand, should spirits like 
these stoop to gig-keeping respect- 
ability? Elizabeth might revoke 
and cancel her Letters of Marque, 
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but who would revoke and obliterate 
the letters of blood written on every 
plank of the deck, ineffaceable from 
every hand and heart on board? 
Rumour has indeed reported that a 
buccanier of rather more modern 
date, inquiring on his return to 
England for an old chum, was told 
he was Archbishop of York ;+ but 
this is an exceptional case. As a 
rule there was no retreat for our 
rovers; vestigia nulla retrorsum ; 
and from privateer to pirate the 
descent was most pleasantly easy. 
Are we sure the corsair is not the 
nobler of the two? We hope the 
present war will not enlighten us. 
Certain it is that the blessings of 
peace were not appreciated by man 
allant men who had sailed wit 

rake and Frobisher, and who were 
‘ unwilling,’ says Mr. Bruce, ‘ to 
relinquish what had become their 
way of life. In vain were their 
commissions revoked and themselves 
proclaimed pirates. The public, ever 
inclined to look with favour upon 
acts of courage, and not at all dis- 
posed to regret any loss which hap- 
pened to Spain, were slow to con- 
demn such gallant fellows ; the mer- 
chants continued to give them un- 
derhand support; and even the 
authorities in maritime towns con- 
nived at the sale of their plunder. 
The new King (James 1.) pro- 
claimed his peace with Spain, but 
England had not forgotten the Ar- 
mada; she had not lost her interest 
in the still-continuing war in the 
Low Countries; nor were the per- 
sons already engaged in these expe- 
ditions inclined to come round sud- 
denly to an opinion which would 
deprive them of a profitable em- 
ployment.’ Mr. Bruce takes rather 
too low a view of the question. A 
miserly pirate was a disgrace to the 
profession,— 


That for itself would woo the approach- 
ing fight, 

And turn what some deem danger to 
delight. 


What were royal proclamations 
against such enthusiasm? What 
booted it to close the ports of Eng- 


* A True, Historicall Discourse of Muley Hamet's Rising to the Three Kingdomes 


of Moruecos, Fes, and Sus, &c. 


London, 4to. 


1619. 


t+ Blackbourne, Bishop of Exeter, 1716 ; Archbishop of York, 1724.—See Notes 


to Byron’s Corsair. 
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land against the adventurers? Even 
sterner fortune came but as the 
chance of war. In this year, 1608, 
just before Sir Francis Verney em- 
arked, nineteen gentlemen of the 
craft, some of them of ‘ quality,’ 
adorned with their persons as many 
gibbets at Execution Dock, Wap- 
ping. But although thus incompris 
at home, the British rovers had no 
difficulty in finding more liberal 
havens. 


In Tunis, Algiers, and the towns on 
the coast of Barbary, every one who 
robbed the Christians was welcome. 
Thither they went for occasional shelter, 
and thither English traders resorted on 

urpose to barter and traffic with them. 

heir intercourse with the Mahometans 
did more than their way of trade to 
render them unpopular in England, 
Captivated by the éclat of their irregular 
but fearless achievements, many persons 
could tolerate their piracy, but every one 
was scandalized at the idea that they 
had turned Turks. 


And every one was quite right. 
For it manifestly requires much 
more courage to be a Christian and 
a Corsair than to follow the same 
calling under the Mahometan dis- 
pensation. One of the Giffards— 

rhaps that ‘neare and verie deare 

insman’ described as serving 
Muley Sidan under the captain— 
was engaged in the adventurous 
pursuit. To him repaired, we may 
suppose, Sir Francis Verney. By 
this time the piratical eye had be- 
come unable to distinguish national 
colours, and the Spanish flag no 
longer enjoyed an invidious distinc- 
tion. The argosies of Genoa and 
Leghorn rewarded the swiftness of 
the Sallee feluccas, and many a 
dark-eyed daughter of Italy shared 
the captivity of the Princess of 
Babylon. We regret that no record 
remains of Sir Francis Verney’s 
individual achievements; but ‘there 
is no reason to doubt,’ says our 
author, ‘that being in Barbary, in 
connexion with the pirates for 
several years, he took his share in 
whatever warlike actions — good, 


Mr. Bruce—were in progress among 
them.’ 


A turban, two superb silk pelisses, 


and two pair of Turkish slippers, which ° 


are still preserved at Claydon House, 
are evidences that he adopted the cos- 
tume of the country; whilst his pilgrim’s 
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staff, conspicuously inlaid with crosses, 
seems to show that he did not commit 
the unnecessary and improbable offence 
of becoming a renegade. 


Atleastitisone token ofthe rover's 
tardy return to the paths of peace. 
It seems certain that at the time nc 
one doubted his adoption of the 
faith as well as the fashion of Bar- 
bary. Not long after his death, his 
widow—for the reader will remem- 
ber he was married aill this 
time—made a stolen match with 
the eldest son of Sir William Clarke, 
of Hiteham, Bucks, highly to the 
displeasure of the bridegroom’s 
father, as we learn from a letter 
a by Mr. Bruce from the 
State Paper archives. 


Sir William Clarke’s eldest son, with- 
out his privity, is married to the Lady 
Verney, widow to him thatturn’'d Turke ; 
and though there be no great inequality 
between them, either for wealth or 
yeares (he being four or five and forty, 
and she two or three and thirty), yet 
the old knight is so much offended that 
he threatens to disinherit him, and hath 
vowed they shall never come within his 
doors.—Chamberlain to Carleton, 15th 
July, 1629. MS. State Paper Office. 


Her ladyship seems to have 
fallen in with the humour of the 
family ; for though her second hus- 
band lived till 1655, and she must 
have been then verging upon the 
mature age of threescore and ten, 
she yet found time to take a third, 
in John Chicheley, Esq. But we 
must not forget the reputed rene- 
gado. There was a fine close to 
that wild fragment of a life. On 
the 25th of August, 1615, a way- 
worn stranger sought admission at 
the gate of the Hospital of Santa 
Maria di Pieta, in Messina. Its 
records are silent as to how or 
whence he came. All that is there 
stated is, that he was sick and they 
took him in. An extract from 
the register describes him as Domi- 
num Franciscum Verneyum Anglum, 
circiter viginti sex annos natum. 
Thirty he was in fact, but still young 
to meet the death which came in 
one brief fortnight, on the 6th of 
September—et die serto Septembris 
eodem anno post Christum natum 
MDCXV., mortuum esse in dicto 
Aenodochio, certifies the father 
superior, in a document obtained 
for the family together with the 
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relics above-mentioned, four months 
after the event. His burial-place 
is not stated; the fact of his death 
was all they cared to know at home. 

There is no need to point the 
moral or to heighten the romance 
of a story, which seems even to lend 
flesh and blood to Sir Walter’s 
Cleveland, and Lord Byron’s Con- 
rad. Sir Francis Verney’s portrait 
is still preserved at Claydon, and 


Represents him of a florid complexion, 
with auburn hair, a clear quick eye, and 
a countenance full of spirit and intelli- 
gence. He is dressed in the costume of 
a gallant of the time. His well-trimmed 
moustache and peaked beard, his nicely- 
quilled ruff, striped Spanish jerkin, 
trunk hose with puffs of riband at the 
knees, long silk hose, loose boots of 
light brown leather, with high heels and 
richly-ornamented spurs, embroidered 
gauntlet gloves, and plume of feathers 
in his beaver, ure indications of the man 
of fashion, no less than the smart gilt 
cane which he carries in his right hand, 
the two ends painted black. 


Sir Edmund, his brother, now 
became head of the family, and 
some years afterwards was appointed 
one of the gentlemen of the chamber 
in Prince Charles's household. He 
was included in the suite which 
attended the prince in his romantic 
journey to Madrid. But though 

r. Bruce’s pages contain many in- 
teresting details connected with 
that expedition, we prefer still to 
loiter through more domestic pas- 
sages of the family history. Sir 
Edmund Verney was in every re- 
spect the reverse of his wayward 
elder brother. He was in trutha 
veritable type of English respecta- 
bility, marrying well, endowing the 
commonwealth with six sons and 
five daughters, decently liberal in 
money matters, but always showing 
a regard—more keen than skilful, it 
is true—for his own interest, desiring 
by choice a domestic life, but not 
shrinking from public duty. We 
now fall upon the beginning of those 
illegal and tyrannical grievances 
which Sir Edmund lived to see 
grow to a height at which they 
could only be remedied by civil war. 
We find loud complaints of the 
billeting of soldiers, and the exac- 
tions of forced loans—benevoleaces 
as they were called. Sir Edmund 

imself was implicated in a mono- 
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poly of hackney coaches, and held 
a patent for garbling tobacco. He 
attended the king, sorely against 
his will, in his expedition against the 
Scots. But Mr. Bruce’s narrative 
breaks off before the beginning of 
actual hostilities, and leaves us 
rather tantalized at the prospect in- 
dicated but not disclosed. The 
Verneys had always been attached 
to the Reformed religion, and their 
present connexion with the court 
could not stifle their real sympathy 
with the Puritans. Sir Edmund 
sacrificed his convictions to his 
loyalty, but his heir took up arms 
for the Parliament. The father fell 
on the field of battle, but others of 
his sons followed his footsteps with 
sincerer devotion. Brother met 
brother under the opposing stan- 
dards. The best blood of the Ver 
neys was again shed in the cause. 
Forfeitures and proscriptions ra- 
vaged the family. But of these 
dark years Mr. Bruce has yet to tell 
the story, and we must content our- 
selves with less exciting, but per- 
haps more pleasant themes. 

ir Edmund, we have said, mar- 
ried well. His wife was Margaret, 
eldest daughter of Sir Thomas 
Denton, of Hillesdon, in his own 
county. She brought him a fortune 
of £2300, a very pretty sum in those 
days, and the whole of the two 
families assembled to arrange the 
marriage settlement. But, as says 
the royal poet’s old song, ‘he was 
eanty, and she was fain,’ and the 
matter was disposed of without diffi- 
culty. Six sons and five daughters 
were the offspring of the union. 
The second of the former, Thomas, 
proved a scapegrace, and was a thorn 
in his father’s side all his life. Im- 
mediately after leaving school he 
fell into a scrape about a love affair, 
and Sir Edmund resolved to send 
him to Virginia. The business was 
managed by Lady Verney, who, 
acting on the instructions of a Lon- 
don shipping agent, packed off 
Master onl for his destination 
without waste of breath. The un- 
fortunate lad wrote a light-spirited 
but warm-hearted letter of farewell 
to his elder brother Ralph, and 
sailed for the colony. But in this 
there was more haste than good 
speed. ‘ Virginnie,’ as he writes 
it, suited our ne’er-do-weel as little 
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as any other place, and in nine 
months he was back in England, 
outfit lost, and nothing gained. Sir 
Edmund sent him on board the S¢. 
Andrew, a king’s ship, then cruising 
in the Channel. But the sea suited 
his temper as little as the Planta- 
tions, and we soon find him in ser- 
vice in the French army, and draw- 
ing bills on his father and brothers, 
to be paid faithfully ‘after the next 
fight.” Then he transfers his mili- 
tary allegiance to Sweden ; and from 
thence returns again to England, 
and lives in enforced quietude at 
Claydon Rectory. 


Writing for his lace-bands and cuffs, 
that he may fight a duel with credit to 
the family ; speculating in horses ; send- 
ing Ralph a ‘fox-coat’ in lieu of ten 
pounds borrowed of him ; begging hard 
for six pounds more to discharge a debt of 
twelve pounds for lodging ; heartily tired 
of living like a ‘hermitt, or a country 
fellow,’ and anxious to be off again even 
to New England, if his father will but 
let him have £200 in money or goods. 
As a mode of preventing his sudden 
disappearance, Ralph, under his father’s 
directions, seems to have kept him very 
low in his stock of clothes ; and pitiable 
are his entreaties for the ‘noble favour’ 
of a further supply. ‘I have,’ he pleads, 
‘neither bands, ruffs, boot-hose, boots, 
or anything else, but is upon my back.’ 


The volume leaves this young 
hopeful, who in the preceding age 
might have followed the course of 
his uncle Francis, settled as a planter 
in Barbadoes, but still discontented 
and a beggar. Ralph meanwhile 
was the factotum of the family, 
He was a man of method from the 
first. Every letter he ever received 
was carefully stored up, endorsed 
and noted, and the same care was 
observed with the rough drafts of 
his own, still extant at Claydon. 

His heavy compliments and con- 
ceits hammered out with persevering 
study, were great favourites with 
himself; and such was his fore- 
thought as a correspondent, that he 
amused himself in framing letters 
which might be ready for any pos- 
sible contingencies. One of these, 
written with the greatest care, and 
overflowing with compliments the 
most refined, remains among the 
vast mass of his correspondence, a 
monument of the writer's super- 
abundant prudence, with the sig- 
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nificant memorandum underwritten, 
‘ This was never writ to anybody.’ 
It is easy to see how such a pre- 
cisian must have bored his mercurial 
brother. Ralph’s marriage was 
suitable to his temper. At Abingdon, 
near Oxford, had dwelt for several 
generations a family of Blacknalls, 
people of standing and wealth. Its 
representative at this time, John 
Blacknall, had married a Bulmore 
of Berkshire, and thereby conside- 
rably widened his already ample 
borders. In 1625,during what Abing- 
don tradition still calls ‘the great 
plague,’ he and his wife died of the 
malady on the same day, leaving 
two demsiinee, Mary and Jane. 
The wardship of these young ladies 
was purchased of the crown by four 
of their maternal relations, for 
£2000, with the custody of their 
persons during their minorities, the 
right of bestowing them in marriage, 
and a lease of their lands. Barely 
a year had expired before the elder 
sister died, and the accumulation of 
wealth upon the younger heiress 
became too great a temptation for 
the conscience of three among the 
guardians, who went so far in the 
scheme of marrying her to the son 
of one of themselves, that ‘the license 
was had, the wedding apparel 
bought, and the priest ready.’ This 
plot, which was a clear breach of 
trust, as the poor little girl was only 
ten years of age and unable to con- 
sent, was defeated by proceedings 
iaken by the fourth trustee in the 
Court of Wards, which ordered the 
young lady to be delivered, ‘un- 
married, unaffyid, and uncontracted,’ 
to Sir John Denham, of Bucking- 
hamshire, a baron of the Exchequer, 
and the father of the poet, to be 
brought up by Lady Denham with 
her own daughters. But the neces- 
sity of enforcing the decree was 
obviated by the abandonment of 
the matrimonial design, and the 
guardians defeated at home, looked 
for a husband abroad, and offered 
their treasure at the same time to 
Sir Edmund Verney and a Sir 
Richard Harrison. Sir Edmund 
at once repaired to Reading, and 
struck the bargain. He was to 
bear all hazard of interference from 
Sir John Denham or the Court of 
Wards, and probably, though it is 
not stated, to give some other ‘ con- 
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sideration,’ in return for which Miss 
Blacknall was to be placed in his 
hands to be married to his eldest 
son. Difficulties postponed the 
execution of the contract for two 
ears, when it was substantiated 
y Sir Edmund himself in the Court, 
the chose en action was delivered to 
him like a chattel, and joined in 
holy matrimony, being still under 
fourteen years of age, to his son 
Ralph on the gist of May, 1629. 
The draft of the following letter, in 
which the bride appears as an- 
nouncing the event to Mrs. Wise- 
man, the wife of her protecting guar- 
dian, is in the heniwelilee of her 
new father-in-law, Sir Edmund :— 
Goop Aunt, — Besides the desire I 
have to heare of your health and my 
uncle’s, I think it fitt to acquaint you 
that now I am maried, in which state I 
hope God will give mee his blessings 
and make it happy tomee. Sir Edmund 
and my Lady would have had you at 
the marriage, but I prayed them it 
might be privally done, and so it was, 
for neyther Sir Thomas Denton nor his 
lady was present att it. And as I had 
your loving advice to it, soe I assure 
myself I shall have your prayers for the 
good succes of it. I praye you present 
my service to my good uncle and your- 
self, and my best love to all my cussens; 
and soe I rest, your loving neece to 
serve you, M. VERNEY. 
The young couple did not live 
together for a considerable time, 
but they seem to have been attached 
to a other, and a mysterious 
letter is extant addressed to the 
husband by his tutor, and appa- 
rently pointing the way to a ren- 
dezvous at Oxford. For thither 
Ralph immediately fled, and the 
next we hear of him is in a letter 
from the reverend divine, ‘ warning 
him against too great a devotion to 
his ‘Hymen’s delight,’’ with assu- 
rance that ‘the sweetnesse of a 
kisse will relish better after the 
harshness of a syllogisme.’ If Sir 
Edmund Verney might congratu- 
late himself on the close of this 
singular speculation, in another he 
was doomed to grievous disappoint- 
ment. Margaret Denton, a sister 
of Lady Verney, had married Mr. 
John Dietinny (Pulteney), of Mis- 
terton, in Leicestershire, and having 
become a widow with considerable 
estates, was a mark for the wife- 
hunters about the Court, but a per- 
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son of particular interest to Sir 
Edmund, who might hope that 
some part of her wealth would de- 
volve in legacies upon his own fa- 
mily, in which she had stood god- 
mother to his daughter, and em- 
ployed Ralph as her man of busi- 
ness. To the latter she even trans- 
mitted not a few of her suitors’ 
love-letters, and consulted him, or 
pretended to do so, respecting their 
merits. But Mrs. Pulteney was 
not to be caught with chaff, and 
kept her courtiers at bay with the 
skill and pertinacity of Sir Roger’s 
rverse tormentor herself. She 
aad returned to the paternal man- 
sion, and all through 1638 Hilles- 
don was in a state of siege. Now 
it is Sir John Paulet who wins a 
gleam of favour, simply because old 
Lady Denton objects to the distance 
of his estates. ‘It was knowne,’ 
writes the shrewd widow, ‘ before 
ever he came into the howse where 
his estate lay.’ Lord Falkland’s 
son appeals to her in fiery letters, 
but his person is not acceptable. 
‘For my part,’ she says, ‘I think 
all the riches in the world without 
content is nothing ; soe this liberty 
I will take to myselfe, that is, to 
make choice of one as I can afecte ; 
as for him I find I canot.’ Her 
friends thought she despised worldly 
goods too much. ‘I am _ very 
wiling,’ she answered, ‘to take 
your council in having richis enoufe; 
all ouer natewers is to apte to set 
ouer hartes on that which is worst 
for us; but I hope I shall neuer 
put my trust in unsartin richis: 
Some men will live better with 
£500 per anam then sum will with 
fiftine, if they be roring feloes.’ 
We can almost exactly fancy the 
pretty, mincing speech of the fair 
widow from her style and spelling. 
Sir John Paulet persevered, and if 
ever the lady seemed dull, the 
rallied her for being in love. ‘ 
can asure you,’ she writes in reply 
to the charge, ‘I am not in love, 
although sum say that I am, and 
that it is witha J. P. to; but it is 
with a J. P. that is gone then.’ 
Paulet gave in, and Lord Howard 
and another nobleman took the 
field, but again only to meet dis- 
comfiture, although the former's 
suit was powerfully supported by 
the Lord Chamberlain, and the 
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two families were in terrible alarm 
at the thought of her offending that 
high dignitary. In the midst of these 
rivalries, the fair widow one day as- 
tounded her especial counsellor, 
Ralph Verney, with thenews that she 
was already married, and not only 
married, but to a Roman Catholic. 

ine the confusion which fell 
upon Hillesdon and Claydon; the 
shock given to their puritanism, and 
the trepidation for their favour at 
court. The fortunate man was 
William, son to Lord Eure, of an 
ancient Northumberland family, 
with a reputation for bravery well 
sustained by Mrs. Pulteney’s hus- 
band in the civil war. He was now 
with the king on the Scotch expedi- 
tion, and for some time the mar- 
riage was concealed. But upon his 
tirmg of the service, his wife 
slipped away from Hillesdon, met 
him on the road, and they came up 
to London as man and wife. ‘This 
unlucky business,’ writes Ralph 
Verney to his father, ‘hath made 
my grandmother (Lady Denton) 
infinitely offended with my mother, 
my wife, and indeed the whole 
house, except yourself; for she 
often saith that you have dealt 
wisely, and honestly, and lovingly 
in this businesse, but all the rest of 
her children are fooles.’ The late 
widow took matters with her usual 
nonchalance. The world called Mr. 
Eure a fortune-hunting adventurer ; 
the Verneys said more mildly that 
he had miscalculated his estate. 
‘He hath not deceived me,’ an- 
swered his wife, ‘for I never in- 
quired after it.’ 

During most of this time, Sir 
Edward Verney was living in Lon- 
don, in the only ‘ place that’s called 
Piazza in Great Britain’— Pehatso, 
he calls it himself—in the house at 
the corner of Great Russell-street, 
then the most fashionable part of 
the metropolis. With one or two 
miscellaneous quotations from his 
correspondence, we must conclude 
our present notice. Here is a story 
told by him to his son Ralph :— 


1636.—Jan. 19th.— To requite your 
noos of your fish, I will tell you as good 
a tale from hence, and as trew: A mer- 


chant of London that writt to a factor: 


of his beyond seas, desired him by the 
next shipp to send him ‘2 or 3 apes.’ 
He forgot the ‘r,’ and then it was ‘203 
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apes.” His factor has sent him four- 
scoare, and sayes he shall have the rest 
by the next shipp, conceiving the mer- 
chant had sent for two hundred and 
three apes. If yourself or frends will 
buy any to breede on, you could never 
have had such choice as now. In 
earnest, this is very trew. 


Here is a notice of some anti- 
pathy to love-locks upon the part of 
the dons of Oxford. Edmund 
Verney, the younger, writes thence 
to his brother Ralph, under date 
August, 1636 :— 

Goop Brorner,—There is a proctor 
for every house during the king’s con- 
tinuance in Oxford, and the cheifest 
thing that they will endeavour to amend 
is the wearing of long hair. The Prin- 
cipal (Magdalene Hall) protested that 
after this day he would turn out of his 
house whomsoever he found with hair 
longer than the tips of his ears. I be- 
lieve this severity will last but a week ; 
therefore I pray, if you can conveniently, 
send for me towards Saturday. 


Here is a glimpse of old Lady 
Denton’s kind heart. She had 
brought up her grandson, Ralph 
Verney’s eldest boy, and when the 
lad went to join his parents in Lon- 


don, they were ae that 


his rusticity and bashfulness pre- 
vented him from at once taking to 
them. But Lady Denton pleaded 
stoutly for her ‘ swete child :’-— 


I heare he is disliked, he is so strange. 
Sonn, you did see he is not soe, nor is 
not soe, to any where he is a quanted, 
and he must be woone with fare menes. 
Let me begge of you and his mothar 
that nobody whip him but Mr. Parrye ; 
yf you do goe a violent waye with him, 
you wil be the furst that wil rue it, for 
I verily beleve he will receve ingery by 
it. And I pray bare with him the 
rathar, for fathar and mothar and grand- 
fathar was never so forward upon the 
furst aquantance. I hope he will prove 
the wisar man in that very qualitye. 
Indede, Raphe, he is to younge to be 
strudgeled in any forsing waye. I had 
intelygence your fathar was trobled to 
see him soe strange. I pray tel him 
from me I thought he had more witt 
than to thinck a child of his adge would 
be a quanted presently. He knows the 
child was feloe good a nofe in my house. 
I pray show him what I have written 
a bought him, and be shore that he be 
not frited by no menes: he is of a gentel 
swet nature, sone correc 


We should have done injustice to 
Mr. Bruce’s labours and materials, 








if we left our readers under an im- 
pression that they do not contain 
much information about public 
affairs which we have not even in- 
dicated. In his work they will 
find many points of interest eluci- 
dated, to which we have thought it 




















































Malignant on the free. 

L Czar Mob would grasp, short-sighted fool, 
: Havannah and Quebec. 

i ‘Czar Alexander fain would rule 

. O’er shattered Europe from Stamboul, 

: Dictator on a wreck : 

. And thus,’ say they, ‘let us be peers, 

J And brook no rival throne, 
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CZAR ALEXANDER AND CZAR MOB. 


\ HEN o’er a long-expectant world 
Those welcome tidings sped, 
‘ The flag of freedom is unfurled, 
And stern defiance has been hurled 
At serfdom’s hydra head,’— 
In answer to the brave appeal 
Each British heart beat high. 
For Turkey and the common weal, 
France and Sardinia grasped the steel, 
To conquer or to die, 
While e’en in tyrant-ridden lands 
Men deemed that cause their own, 
And praying for those champion bands, 
Curs’d their own fate which tied their hands, 
Behind a Satrap’s throne. 
The prayer was heard, for soon a ray 
Of docile lightning ran 
To tell of Alma’s glorious day, 
Of Balaclava’s deadly fray, 
Traktir, and Inkermann. 
Of Mamelon and Malakoff 
The sap, assault, and fall, 
The sunken fleet of Nachimoff, 
The stern retreat of Gortschakoff, 
And sacked Sebastopol. 
Then tower and steeple ring aloud, 
With many a joyous peal ; 
While Europe’s tyrants, crushed and cowed, 
Learn from the muttering, angry crowd, 
To fear, and so to feel. 
No hope for them, they fall unblessed, 
While millions shout around, 
‘ Down with the thrones which dare not rest 
Upon the laws and our behest ; 
Down with them to the ground.’ 
No hope for them—yes, there’s a star, 
Where darkest gloom should be ; 
The spangled banner from afar, 
Looks down auspicious on the Czar, 


But roam the world twin buccaneers, 
And victors of both hemispheres, 
Let each one rule his own.’ 





unnecessary to allude. Our literary 
clubs will be fortunate if they always 
receive volumes as entertaining and 
instructive as that which we have 
here introduced to the pages of 


Fraser. 
W. D. W. 
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Such their proud boast. Who lays it low, 
Who binds these felons fast 

Up Poland, Georgia, Mexico, 

Now is the time to strike a blow. 
Ye pause. The time is past. 

"Tis past, and lo! your souls are dead, 
MMirt-dabbled, mangled, crush’d 

Beneath a despot’s iron tread ; 

And if your fathers’ swords are red, 
"Tis only with the rust. 

F’en Scandinavia, home of Thor, 
Carl, Adolf, Oxenstiern, 

Holds back her raven from the war, 

And waits in moody patience for 
The death blow in her turn. 

Then shall we freemen of the west, 
Born lords of sea and land, 

Leave wrong and murder unredressed, 

And craven dotards stand confessed P 
No, Cossack, hold thine hand! 

We, France and England, say thee nay— 
Sardinia, ‘Turkey, too. 

Czar Alexander, clear the way! 

Czar Mob, stand back while yet you may ; 
We would not strive with you. 

But Alexander, clear the way! 
Tis said, and lo! ‘tis done. 

Thy Moloch is but frozen clay, 

Whose lackered foulness melts away 
Beneath the Euxine’s sun. 

Then back, Czar Mob, in time, nor dare 
To show thy craven spite ; 

We've borne far more than cowards bear : 

Enough! the brave are roused. Beware! 
We bark not, but we bite. 

And when the steam-fiend, like a ghost, 
To waste thy seaboard glides ; 

Then thy slave sons, a hell-born host, 

Will smite their sires from coast to coast, 
Unconscious parricides. 

But still we would not hurl a threat 
If kinder means will do. 

The last word is not spoken yet ; 

If we have wrong’d thee, we regret ; 
We've said it, so may you: 

For theu art call’d our child: and so 
The greater were thy shame, 

In aiding a barbarian foe 

To lay thy father’s roof-tree low, 
And taint thy mother’s fame. 

But if ye say, as it may be, 
We own no earthly sire ; 

But rule the bondmen and the free, 

O’er the New World, from sea to sea, 
By pistol, knife, and fire, 

Then thou art not America—thou art 
A changeling base-born son ; 

Thy Meigen spirit has no part 

In that heroic gentle heart 
Which beat for Washington. 

But thou, that vitriol-blooded ghoul 
We nurtured here at home, 
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Thine the hired bravo’s ruthless scowl 

Which lurks behind Iseariot’s cowl 
At Babylonish Rome. 

It hungered, and we gave it bread, 
But, graceless Caliban, 

Tt bit the hand from which it fed, 

And by the road-side left for dead 
Its good Samaritan. 

But shall it foul thee with its slime, 
New York, Virginia, Maine ? 

Then speak, and disavow the crime, 

Which, from the very birth of time, 
Has dogged the Celtic Cain. 

America, we wait for thee, 
To break its hideous spell, 

Say, Titan child of liberty, 

Thou wilt not strike for tyranny— 
Say this, and all is well. 

For not one hope will then remain 
To Satraps or their Czar, 

But we will bind with many a chain 
Of flowers, entwining golden grain, 
Glad Peace to Glory’s ear. 
And when our race on earth is run, 

America, to thee, 
Our eldest, noblest, mightiest son, 
We'llhand with freedom’s gonfalon, 


Our Empire of the sea. 


MR. SIMON’S APPOINTMENT TO THE BOARD OF HEALTH. 


MAN Y people in these days have 
42 a mission, but few know the 
wisdom, the forbearance, and the 
abnegation of self that it requires 
to become a wise missionary. We 
are reminded of this by the vale- 
dictory Report addressed by Mr. 
Simon to the City, on giving up his 
appointment as their Officer of 
Health, and becoming the servant 
of the Government. 

In a position which at first did 
not look very promising, Mr. Simon 
has contrived to do great service to 
London; and whatever he has ac- 
complished, has been done with the 
least possible controversy, conten- 
tion, or offence. 

Every person of any cultivatioa 
is now aware of the importance of 
sanitary reform; and though some 
of its first principles, its highest 
objects, and its principal means are 
still misunderstood or underrated, 
there is sufficient popular impulse 
to carry the good thing forward, if 
it be entrusted to the right men. 
We think it therefore of more im- 
portance to point out the principal 


causes of Mr. Simon’s success, than 
to dwell upon the details of that 
success, a to show in how many 
branches of sanitary reform he has 
lent a helping and effectual hand. 
In the first place, Mr. Simon can 
write English—an acquisition of the 
rarest kind. It is true that he 
sometimes uses a hard word—a 
very hard word, but then on ex- 
amination you find that it is the 
right word, that it has been chosen 
with great care, and that it has 
been well placed. It is only a mob 
of ill-used words, what we call bal- 
derdash, that cannot be read, and 
that people lay down in despair and 
confusion of mind. Mr. Simon’s 
Reports, on the contrary, have 
always had a large circle of favour- 
able readers ; and men who are fond 
of literature discovered, with some 
surprise, that an official report upon 
a great subject of human interest 
was not a thing to be skipped in 
their diurnal reading. We can 
hardly estimate the mischief which 
arises from grave subjects (which, 
if well treated, would encham the 
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attention of mankind) being made 
dull by the dulness of those who 
write about them. 

Mr. Simon thus gained a hearing, 
and then he fortified his position by 
never giving way to overstatement. 
For instance, if he had to present a 
favourable result to the world, and 
there were several causes which 
might have conduced to that result, 
he stated them all, and did not con- 
tent himself with producing and 
magnifying that cause only which 
embodied his own exertions. The 
bystander remarked this, and said, 
‘ Here is a man of some philosophy, 
who is not likely to be led away by 
one idea.’ 

All the above gifts, however, 
would have been of little avail with- 
out that wise conduct in action 
which can alone sway human affairs. 
You may write well, you may phi- 
losophize wisely, but you will never 

overn men unless you have the 
imagination that conceives difli- 
culties, and the patience which 
absorbs opposition. Mr. Simon 
possesses these qualities, and, by 
their aid, has managed to get work 
done which all his cleverness and 
his knowledge might not have 
enabled him to move one step in. 
He has been tolerant with every 
person about him; and they, in 
their turn, have been grateful to a 
man who never makes his peculiar 
knowledge a source of ‘ colloquial 
oppression.” 

As, in our capacity of reviewers, 
we are nothing if we cannot advise 
all persons upon almost all subjects, 
human or divine, we shall venture 
to offer a few words of advice, both 
to Mr. Simon and to the public, 
whom he is about, in a medical 
capacity, +o aid in ruling over. 


We shall presume to say to him: 
‘Do not let your higher functions 
change your mode of action ; please 
be tolerant with us, please recollect 
that we are very ignorant. Above 
all, do not be disappointed if you 
cannot easily persuade men in power 
to promote, at once, good sanitary 
measures. Remember that these 
men are amongst the most ignorant 
of usin matters ofscience. Many of 
them are very eloquent and adroit 
men; but of earth, air, fire, and 
water—not to speak of all the minor 
elements—they know little or 
nothing. You have to educate 
before you can legislate; or, at 
least, to go on educating while you 
are legislating.’ 

To the public we should venture 
to say—‘ You have, in Mr. Simon’s 
appointment, the right man in the 
right place. And he is not alone 
there. Several persons are, and 
have been, connected with Govern- 
ment, whose exertions in the cause 
of sanitary science well deserve to 
be recognised. Listen to these men, 
and do not grudge them money if 
they should ask you for it. Money 
laid out judiciously for sanitary 
purposes is about the best spent 
money in the world—the best pub- 
lic investment. We do not under- 
rate the great importance of poli- 
tical events. But the most splendid 
victory will sink into comparative 
insignificance—will soon cease to be 
more than a glorious name—while 
some small improvement in the 
ways of life, affecting millions of 
our poorer fellow-countrymen, will 
go on bearing fruits of which it 
would require all science, prophecy, 
and song, to appreciate the magni- 
tude.’ 
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JE hardly recollect a parlia- 
mentary recess so dull as the 
resent. A feeble attempt was 
ately made to get up a little ex- 
citement of a rumoured coalition, 
which, if it ever was in contempla- 
tion, promised to turn out the most 
fantastic combination of political 
elements that the history of party 
or faction ever exhibited. Bright 
and Gladstone; Sidney Herbert 
and Cobden; Disraeli and Lord 
John ;—all the ex-talents backed by 
the most powerful and united party 
in parliament, as their mocking 
leader delights in calling them, 
were to obtain an easy victory over 
a Cabinet composed chiefly of re- 
spectable men who could boast of 
little more than the dull virtues 
of consistency and honesty of pur- 
pose in carrying on the war. But, 
unhappily for such an adventure, 
these are the only qualities which 
the people of England at present 
care anything about. Genius and 
eloquence are ata discount. In vain 


is it urged that the Treasury Bench 
does not hold a man who can turn 
an elegant period, or polish a sar- 
casm, or make a reply. All these 
commanding qualities of a British 
statesman are now, alas! held as 
nought. The country does not want 


talkers. All the eloquence in the 
world would be of no avail against 
the Russian, and to abate his pride 
is the one thing needful. There is 
but one question asked about any 
candidate for any office, Is he right 
about the war? and if Lambeth or 
the woolsack were vacant to- 
morrow, the qualifications of the 
new primate, or of the head of the 
law, would not be very severely 
criticised if he were sound upon this 
cardinal point. Hence the pros- 
pectus of a new coalition was so ill- 
received that its promoters were at 
once satisfied of the hopelessness of 
risking political capital in such a 
concern. Not a subscriber could 
be found even among that numerous 
and united party ranged in opposi- 
tion to her Majesty’s government. 
The truth is that, though the 
people generally submit very quietly 
to have their interests made the 


subject of speculation by trading 
politicians, they will not allow poli- 
tical capital to be made out of this 
war. ‘Traffic in parliamentary re- 
form, in church rates, in nunnery 
questions as much as you please, 
but beware how you tamper with 
that which touches the honour and 
glory of the nation. Some of the 
most distinguished men in the 
country have lately experienced, to 
their cost, the danger of trifling 
with this mood of the English 


people 

While an unpardonable heresy 
has, for a time at least, removed 
some of the most,eminent states- 
men from the public service, 
death has deprived the govern- 
ment of one of the few remarkable 
men which it retained. Sir William 
Molesworth was a singular excep- 
tion to the law by which men of 
rank and fortune usually rise to 
the highest offices in the State. 
The Cornish baronet of ample 
fortune worked as hard at his voca- 
tion as if he had been a politician by 
profession, and vindicated his claim 
to preferment by prolonged and 
arduous study, and by reiterated 
proofs of his capacity and attain- 
ments. Brown, Jones, or Robinson 
would have been a minister if he 
had worked as hard, as long, and as 
well as Sir William Molesworth. 
Had he been content with mere 
whiggery, he might have been a 
minister long before 1852. But his 
notions of what constituted a liberal 
were far moreenlarged, andembraced 
many tenets which were to the last 
degree heterodox when measured by 
the whig creed. It is, however, 
upon his successful assertion of one 
reat doctrine that the fame of 
Ttieanails must ultimately rest. 
The late Secretary of State for the 
Colonies lived to see the final recog- 
nition of the principle which was 
first enunciated nearly a century 
ago, andour blind and selfish resis- 
tance to which cost us a hundred 
millions of money, an ignominious 
war, and the loss of nearly half our 
empire. Everybody now admits 
that the colonies must and ought to 
legislate for themselves, and that the 
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interference of the mother country 
shall henceforth be confined to some 
few acts of executive administra- 
tion. It may be said that this wise 
and generous policy would have 
been dictated by an enlightened 

ublic opinion if Sir William 
Molesworth had never existed. 
We are not quite so sure of this, 
but even if it were true to demon- 
stration, it should not detract from 
the well-earned merit of a states- 
man who illustrated public opinion 
and pointed it to a practical result. 
How many political truths are now 
floating on the wide expanse of pub- 
lic opinion until the concentrated 
efforts of some powerful mind give 
them shape sak pressure. Some- 
times, indeed, an important truth is 
seized and borne along by the cur- 
rent of events; but it is far better 
—more becoming at least—that the 
policy of a great nation should be 
dictated by statesmen on principles 
which have undergone the conflict 
of argument and discussion. 

The high position to which Sir 
W. Saleen attained was 
honourable to his country as well 
as to himself. It is, or perhaps we 
should say was, a vulgar notion that 
a radical could not be a gentleman, 
and that a gentleman could not be 
a representative of radicals. But 
Sir W. Molesworth gave a practi- 
cal refutation to a prejudice which 
we must own was not wholly with- 
out foundation. The whig distaste 
for the philosophical baronet was 
a significant proof, if any such were 
wanted, that he was beyond the pale 
of conventional liberalism; but for 
all that he was a scholar, a man of 
letters, and a gentleman. On the 
one hand, he never compromised 
his opinions for the sake of social 
caste; nor, on the other, did he 
ever make any unworthy concession 
to popular clamour. Rejected by 
his native county, which could not 
appreciate his worth, he sought one 
of the largest and most democratic 
constituencies in the empire, and 
though their quality was tested by 
the opposing candidature of a very 
able and notorious person in thesame 
interest, they hed the good taste 


and good sense to prefer the accom- - 


plished baronet to the coarse, nar- 
row-minded sectarian radical; and 
he continued their honoured repre- 
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sentative untilthe day of his la- 
mented death. 

The difficulty of filling up the void 
thus made in the Government was 
felt by Lord Palmerston ; and it is to 
his credit, we think, that without 
regard to party connexion, he at- 
tempted, in the first instance, to 
obtain a young statesman whose 
rising reputation rendered him no 
inadequate successor to Sir W. 
Molesworth. There were indeed 
many points of resemblance and 
analogy between the deceased mini- 
ster and Lord Stanley. Both men 
of birth and fortune, of original 
minds, and considerable talents, 
they disdained to ‘ give up to party 
what was meant for mankind!’ 
Molesworth can hardly have been 
said to have ever held any relation 
with party; Stanley, though born 
and bred in party trammels, has so 
loosened his bonds, that he is now 
held to the Conservative opposition 
by a tie so frail that any day may 
sever it. We believe that his hesi- 
tation upon the one essential point 
was the only obstacle which pre- 
vented Lord Stanley from entering 
the Cabinet. On all points of do- 
mestic policy, he is probably in ad- 
vance of the majority of the Govern- 
ment. On more than one great 
question, he has avowed his sym- 
pathy with the advanced Liberals. 

f his youthful zeal and generous 
ardour for the improvement of the 
human race are moderated by the 
practical discretion which accompa- 
nies maturer years, it is certain 
that the heir of the house of Derby 
will ere long become one of the most 
considerable public men in England. 
It requires no conjurer to predict 
that when this war shall have ter- 
minated, and with it the suspension 
of interest in civil policy and ad- 
ministration, that a great impulse 
will be imparted to the important 
questions which have long agitated 
public opinion. When that day 
arrives, Lord Stanley, if he fulfils 
his present promise, may assume 
the eal of the great party of pro- 
gress, in which all the existing 

hases of liberalism will be merged. 
This is the destiny which he seems 
to have marked out for himself; 
time alone will show whether he is 
equal to it. With these views, 
Lord Stanley, we think, was right in 
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refraining for the present from the 
restraints of office. Flattering as 
the offer of a Secretaryship of State 
must have been to so young a man, 
the heir of the house of Derby 
had no doubt the good sense to 
refer it as much to his accidental 
position as his personal merit, emi- 
nent as this unquestionably is. 

The descent from Lord Stanley 
to Mr. Labouchere was certainly 
rapid, though apparently not facile. 
Mr. Labouchere is an orthodox whig 
and nothing more. None of his 
friends, and they are deservedly 
numerous, will assert that he is pos- 
sessed of more than average ability 
andinformation ; but everybody who 
knows him will readily admit that 
he is a gentleman, and with the offi- 
cial experience that he has acquired 
—par negotiis. A quiet unassuming 
administrator is better fitted for 
the Colonial department, at present, 
than a man of energy and ambition. 
The system of self-government has 
now been inaugurated in all the im- 
portant colonies, and the best way 
of dealing with them is, as far as 

ssible, to let them alone. 

While the Government, deprived 
of brilliancy by the secession which 
took place in the spring, is sustained 
by its fidelity to the great cause 
upon the success of which the coun- 
try is intent, the trading opposition 
are speculating deeply on a reaction 
in the public mind. While the great 
majority of the country gentlemen 
and independent members who sup- 
ported Lord Derby’s administration 
are indisposed to embarrass Lord 
Palmerston in the conduct of the 
war, the political adventurers seem 
content to abandon the chances of 
present opposition, and to reserve 
themselves for the time when the 
people, oppressed by taxation, and 
impatient of military triumphs with- 
out immediate results, will demand 
the cessation of a wearisome and 
inconclusive conflict. The history 
of past wars undoubtedly affords 
ample ground for such a calculation. 
And unless some new and more 
catholic element is introduced into 
this great strife, it is not improbable 
that the country will ere long ac- 
quiesce in the argument that the 
object of the war, as originally de- 
clared, has been accomplished. Since 
the fall of Sebastopol and the utter 
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annihilation of the Russian fleet in 
the Black Sea, it would be difficult 
to maintain that the security of 
Constantinople has not been effected. 
But it is plain that the basis of this 
sg ha has been already extended 
ar beyond its original dimensions. 
The four points, which would have 
been accepted last spring, are now 
no longer matters of diplomacy. 
They will only be revived when the 
Russian men-of-war re-appear on 
the surface of the Euxine, and when 
the Malakhoff rises once more over 
the ‘ blood-stained ruins’ of Sebas- 
topol. 

f Russia is content to acquiesce 
in the fortune of war, she may now 
make peace on terms not derogator 
to her position, nor to the high 
military reputation she has main- 
tained by her protracted and skilful 
defence of the Crimea. But if the 
golden opportunity is suffered to 
pass by, if sullen obstinacy prevails, 
and she waits until the floatin 
batteries of the Allies are encheaad 
off Cronstadt, as they will be next 
summer, if the war continues, 
Russia must be prepared for humi- 
liation far deeper than any she has 
hitherto endured. In this event 
the German Powers could hardly 
any longer preserve their neutrality. 
There can be as little doubt which 
side they would take. The war 
would then necessarily assume a 
totally new character—no longer 
confined to the adjustment of the 
equipoise of Europe, it must become 
a war of nationalities. The moment 
Austria draws the sword in defence 
of Russia, her Italian provinces, and 
peradventure Hungary, will spring 
to arms. Prussia, also, must pre- 
pare for the calamities which, 
whether victorious in the field or 
not, have always been her portion 
in a European war. Among the 
minor interests, we would not give 
a day’s purchase for King Bomba’s 
government; andthesmallerGerman 
States could hardly survive such a 
great military revolution. No man 
could venture to predict the final 
result of such a conflict; we are 
not disposed to enter further upon 
a speculation so vast and extensive. 
Let us hope that matters will not be 

ushed to those extremities. But 
it depends on the enemy to decide 
this momentous question ; for one 
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thing is perfectly clear, that if there 
is to be such a peace as the temper 
of this country will at present per- 
mit, the overture must come from 
Russia. 

But while late events have alien- 
ated, though only for a season, we 
hope, some of England's most dis- 
tinguished sons from her service and 
her affections, she can still appre- 
ciate talent and virtue even in those 
who labour under her displeasure. 
This is one of the most pleasing 
and consolatory signs of the times. 
Lord John Russell, hooted at Guild- 
hall, because he played fast and loose 
with the war, is received with en- 
thusiastic acclamation when he ap- 
pears at Exeter Hall as a teacher 
of morality and worldly wisdom. 
Gladstone, whose eloquent argu- 
ments on the side of peace are heard 
with impatience and resentment, is 
listened to with admiration when 
he discourses on the rise and 
fortunes of those noble colonies 
which are destined to perpetuate 
the English name. Sidner Her- 


bert, though rejected as a politician, 
is greeted with hearty approbation 
in the character of a ev mare ger 


Such facts are remarkable proofs of 
the good sense, the good iene and 
the discrimination of the people of 
this country ; in other words, they 
afford the most gratifying testimony 
of the progress we have made in 
euniilien. liberality, and true re- 
finement. Some persons have been 
disposed to ridicule the rage for 
latform exhibitions which seems 
fately to have possessed our eminent 
men. No doubt the platform is too 
often a stage for mountebanks and 
charlatans who minister to the folly 
and prejudice or morbid desire of 
excitement of the weak multitude. 
But though we are no admirers of 
the white-cravated gentry and vul- 
gar enthusiasts who have gone far 
to bring the platform into contempt, 
we are nevertheless of opinion that 
the mode of instruction by lec- 
ture is a far readier and more effec- 
tual channel, in the first instance at 
least, for conveying information to 
unlettered minds than the painful 
and often unintelligible process of 
reading. That men of high literary 
attainments, of great ability and 
authority, should lend themselves 
to this task, is surely a subject 
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of congratulation. For our part, 
we earnestly hope that this may 
not be a fleeting fashion, but that 
other men of less note, but of com- 
petent ability, will follow the ho- 
nourable examples of the Russells, 
the Gladstones, the Stanhopes, the 
Thackerays, and the Rawlinsons, 
and give the benefit of their general 
knowledge, or of their information 
upon any subject with which they 
are peculiarly conversant, to the 
masses who have neither oppor- 
tunity nor aptitude to seek instruc- 
tion from books. Nothing is more 
calculated than this practice to level 
the barriers which the stiffness and 
reserve of our insular manners have 
established between the different 
classes of society. Nothing can 
conduce more to the appreciation 
by the great body of the people of 
the estimable qualities which really 
belong to the higher ranks, and to 
counteract the efforts of anarchists 
who endeavour to sow dissension be- 
tween the aristocracy and the people. 
If the‘ upper ten thousand’ would 
show themselves in this light to their 
fellow-countrymen, the Frankforts, 
the F. Villierses, and the Ernest 
Vanes would no longer be looked 
upon as specimens, but as exceptions 
to the morals and manners of the 
aristocracy. 

The choice of a successor to Sir 
W. Molesworth in the representa- 
tion of Southwark is also one of the 
minor signs of the times. Admiral 
Napier once sat for a great metro- 
politan borough; but the experi- 
ence of a single parliament was suf- 
ficient to satisfy his great constitu- 
ency that he was nota fit and proper 

erson for their representative. 
som other constituency which the 
gallant sailor tried was of the same 
opinion; and probably no man so 
well known was so little trusted by 
those who held the elective franchise. 
Certainly, as far as Sir Charles 
Napier is personally concerned, no- 
thing has occurred lately which 
could warrant the electors in chang- 
ing their opinion. At the com- 
mencement of the war he was se- 
lected for the command of the great 
expedition to the Baltic. He went, 
he saw, but he neither conquered 
nor attempted conquest. Consider- 
ing the great difficulties he had to 
encounter, and the fearful conse- 
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quences, both to this country and 
to that of our ally, of a disastrous 
failure in the somewhat Quixotic 
attempt to oppose wooden to stone 
walls, his failure in this respect 
could not fairly be the subject of 
censure. It might indeed have 
been observed that the vast arma- 
ment provided was not needed 
merely for the purpose of blockade, 
valuable and important as such 
service was. ‘That, however, was 
the fault of the Government, notofthe 
admiral. But the public could not 
forget that Sir C. Napier’s com- 
mand had been entered upon in a 
tone of vaunting and braggadocio, 
exceedingly at variance at all times 
with English taste, and which could 
only be redeemed by signal and 
brilliant achievements. Thus it 
was that when the fleet returned in 
the autumn of 1854, having done 
nothing in fulfilment of the sound- 
ing promise with which it had 
ke the country gave vent to 
its disappointment in some very 
natural expressions of ill humour; 
and when Sir Charles Napier was 
ordered to haul down his flag, it was 
considered a just rebuke to a vaunt- 
ing and incapable officer. SirCharles 
did not mend his case by bringing it 
forward in the House of Commons, 
and by attempting to support it by 
a gross breach of professional pro- 
priety, if not of a still more sacred 
obligation, by reading the letters 
marked private which had been ad- 
dressed to him during the period of 
his command by the First Lord of 
the Admiralty. Many, if not all, 
who had previously been of opinion 
that a harsh measure of justice had 
been dealt out to the gallant admiral, 
now fully justified the Government 
in dismissing him. The insolence 
and insubordination which charac- 
terized his correspondence with the 
Admiralty, the vexatious and des- 
potic discipline which made him 
odious to all wnder his command, 
his wayward and litigious disposi- 
tion, rendered him utterly incapable 
of command. 

How came it to pass then that 
Sir C. Napier suddenly became the 
favoured candidate for a great me- 
tropolitan constituency, and was 
ultimately chosen without opposition 
to succeed a representative of the 
most sterling worth and conspicuous 
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reputation? Partly owing to a 
well-founded conviction that the 
old Admiral had been treated shab- 
bily by Sir James Graham; still 
more to a belief, of course without 
foundation, although not without 
plausibility, that the late head of 
the Admiralty had failed in his 
duty from disaffection to the war. 
Lastly and chiefly, because the people 
have at present laid aside every topic 
of domestic interest, and disregard 
any other qualification than that of 
a hearty adherence to the great 
cause for which they have drawn 
the sword. When a treaty of peace 
is concluded, and politics resume 
their ordinary course, Sir C. Napier 
will have no chance against Mr. 
Scovell, the liberal and enlightened 
English merchant. 

The political rumours usually 
current at this season of the year 
are already afloat. We hardly re- 
collect an instance of the month of 
November passing away without a 
great deal of discussion about the 
weakness of the ministry, and posi- 
tive predictions of its fall during the 
first week of the ensuing session. 
As the Cabinet are at this time en- 
gaged in preparing their measures 
for Parliament, authentic statements 
of irreconcileable differences are 
sure to get abroad. We are not 
aware that there is anything which 
calls for special note in this autum- 
nal gossip. All we can say is, that 
if the Government break down it 
will be their own fault. With the 
exception of a few hungry place- 
hunters, nobody wishes for a change. 
Lord Palmerston was called to power 
for the sole object of carrying on 
the war with vigour and success. 
If there ever was a minister nomi- 
nated by the people, he is_ that 
minister. It is said that his 
Cabinet is deficient in oratorical 
ability. True he has been deserted 
unhandsomely, to say the least, 
by colleagues of great rhetorical 
powers. No doubt his ministry is 
in more danger from candid friends 
than from avowed enemies. But if 
Lord Palmerston is out-talked orout- 
manceuvred in Parliament, he will 
assuredly appeal to the country, and 
that appeal will unquestionably be 
successful. Nothing, indeed, will 
be better calculated to strengthen 
his position than such an amount of 
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parliamentary embarrassment as will 
justify him in resorting to the ex- 
treme measure of dissolution. As 
to intrinsic weakness in the Govern- 
ment, we really do not perceive 
it. We could, indeed, point out 
two or three gentlemen in high office 
who can hardly be said to owe their 
preferment to personal merit. But 
unfortunately we cannot call to mind 
any past Administration to which the 
same remark would not have been 
applicable. Even Lord Aberdeen’s 
government, which comprised nearly 
all the talents, included some ak 
members. The war is more especi- 
ally under the direction of Lords 
Palmerston, Panmure, and Claren- 
don. Does anybody deny the vigour, 
the ability, and aptitude of either 
of these noblemen? Does anybody 
question their zeal? The object is 
not so much at present deliberation 
in the Cabinet as promptitude and 
energy. There is nothing very com- 
plicated in the question which we 
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have to solve. The really important 
operations are decided by the mili- 
tary and naval commanders on the 
spot, without, we hope, the interfer- 
ence of a minister sitting in Down- 
ing-street. Allthatthe homeGovern- 
ment can do, or will attempt to do, 
if they are well advised, is to put 
ample military means at the dispo- 
sal of the chief whom they have 
placed in command. As long as 
they support their general, they may 
rely upon it the country will support 
them. But if they are biassed by 
favouritism and intrigue in their 
military appointments, and, above 
all, if they adhere to the antiquated, 
absurd, and rotten system upon 
which the army is at present consti- 
tuted, their tenure of office is not 
worth three months’ purchase. The 
country is in no humour to tolerate 
any longer so gross an abuse. Of 
that Her Majesty’sGovernment may 
be well assured. 
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